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PORCELAIN GUIDES 


for 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


The average manufacturer does not appreciate the | 
enormous amount of damage that an imperfect ~ 
guide can cause in the manufacture of textiles. 


Mitchell-Bissell Co. 


334 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


FACTORY, TRENTON, N. J. 
Write for Catalogue 
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GENERAL GRANT, WHISKEY 
AND FRANKLIN DYEING 


HEN some “well meaning” soul told President Abe Lincoln that General Grant 
drank a great deal of whiskey, Lincoln suggested that it would be a good idea 
to order a number of barrels of Grant’s brand and send one to each of his other 
generals. 


This was Lincoln’s characteristic way of pointing out the fundamental truth that re- 
sults are what count in this world, that you can’t get away from the significance of undeni- 
ble facts 
IDie acts, 


Perhaps Grant did drink a great deal of whisky and perhaps this is not a laudable 
practice, but to a straight thinking man like Lincoln this detail of Grant’s character was 
insignificant in the face of the undeniable fact that Grant was getting results where other 
generals had failed. 


Undoubtedly the Franklin Process of dyeing varn in the wound form was not entirely 
successful in every dyeing experiment to which it was subjected in the early days. 


Even today there are some very few classes of work for which we do not recommend 
Franklin Dyeing. (General Grant had his “weak points.”) 


But thru constant experiment we have increased the scope of Franklin dyeing until 
today the class of work for which our process is not adapted is practically negligible. 
And to the straight thinking business man there are certain dominant, outstanding facts 
about the Franklin Process Company which cannot be overlooked in passing judgment on 
the advisability of at least giving Franklin Dveing a trial: 


1. Within the short space of ten years the Franklin Process 
Co. has grown from a small experimental station in 
Providence to an organization with the largest yarn 
dyeing capacity in the United States,—three plants in 
this country also one near Manchester, Eng. 


We are also the largest users of fast vat dyes in the United 
States. 


One very strong reason of course for the success of Franklin Dyeing is the fact thi! 
it eliminates the backwinding of yarn from skeins or warps with the resulting delay, in 
convenience and waste of yarn through breakage. The winding in the Franklin Process 
is done before the dyeing, and then from spool to spool, instead of from skein to spool, 
which effects a considerable saving in time as well as in yarn breakage. 

When we consider that brilliance, solidity, evenness and complete penetration of color 
are prime requisites in fast vat dyeing, and that the Franklin Process Co. is the largest use1 
of fast vat dyes in this country, is it not logical and reasonable to assume that the general 
average of quality in Franklin Dyeing of all kinds must be of a relatively high standard? 


Here is food for thought on the part of the enterprising textile manufacturer. Why do 
you not settle once for all this question of using Franklin Dyeing in your business by 
writing or telephoning today to our nearest office and asking to have a Franklin repre- 
sentative call? 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Philadelphia PROVIDENCE = Manchester, Eng. 
New York Office, 72 Leonard Street 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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This Is the Time 
To Look Over 
Your Spinning Rings 


The Vacation Season is past and your help are all 
back on the job. 

The heat of summer no longer requires open 
windows with disturbance to even humidity and 
other Spinning conditions. 


The period of intense production is ahead. 


Gains made now mean increased production through 
the profitable winter and spring season. 


If Spinners Are Handicapped 
By Worn or Defective Rin gs 


You cannot reasonably expect good yarn or 
maximum production. Poor warp or filling increases 
costs in all subsequent processes — Spooling, 
Warping, Slashing, Weaving. 
Reduced production—anything less than _ the 
maximum—is an expense modern competition 
cannot stand. 

Draper Mirror Spinning Rings 

Trade-Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 

Are the best that can be produced in hardness, finish, 
uniformity and roundness. They are unequalled 
for durability, being the result of our 54 years of 
experience as the leading makers of Spinning and 
Twister Rings. 


Let’s Talk It Over. Do it Now and Get Results at once. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE ATLANTA GEORGIA 


Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporaticn 
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Pioneer Builders of Cotton 
Dryers, Cotton Waste and Felt 
Machinery 


Automatic Skein Yarn Dryer Cotton Waste Card 


The first *‘ Proctor’? Dryer, built over 35 years ago, 
marked the beginning of modern drying machinery. 
Today, ‘‘ Proctor’’ Dryers are produced in types best 
for raw stocks, yarns and fabrics of all kinds. The 
actual number installed exceeds all other makes. 


*Smith-Furbush”’ Felting Machinery, originated 
over 30 years ago, now comprises 90% of the cotton 
felt or batt making equipment used on this continent. 
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The long popularity of ‘‘Smith-Furbush’’ Carding 
Machines, Willows, Pickers, Pullers, Shredders, Re- 
claimers, makes it increasingly evident this company 
is the pioneer-leader in producing Cotton Drying, 
Felting and Waste Machinery. 
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Cotton Felting Outfit 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 


formerly 
THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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20 to 50% of Your Power Is Wasted. 





COTTON 





Before It Gets to the Earning Part of Your Plant 


O you realize how much power is wasted in 

merely “making the wheels go round” —in 
driving your shafting and counter-shafting pre- 
liminary to setting the actual earning part of 
your plant into useful motion? 


Hundreds of plants are generating power and 
then wasting 20 to 50 per cent of the total energy 
on the unproductive shafting and counter-shaft- 
ing when they should be concentrating their 
power direct on the earning section of the plant 
—the machines themselves. And the cause of 
this power waste is friction—friction which can 
be practically eliminated by installing Skayef 
self-aligning ball-bearing drop hangers, post 
hangers and pillow blocks. 


Power transmission appliances of this type are 
equipped with SKF marked self-aligning ball- 


bearings which havean extremely low co-efficient 
of friction and which have the exclusive inherent 
ability of compensating automatically for shaft 
deflections like a ball and socket joint. Two 
rows of balls roll practically frictionless between 
hard races of steel, no wear being noticeable af- 
ter years of service. Asa result bearing adjust- 
ments and renewals are unnecessary and as the 
bearings operate in sealed housings lubricant 
need only be applied about once every three or 
four months. 


Let Skayef self-aligning ball-bearing hangers stop 
the theft of energy in the non-productive part 
of your plant, concentrating your energy at the 
machines themselves. Such a changeover is 
easily made and will pay for itself in two years, 
yielding a large dividend thereafter. Let our 
engineers estimate how much you can save. 


For Nearest Distributor, See*MacRae‘'s Blue Book 


HANGERS 


(IMPROVED TYPE) 





THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 
165 Broadway New York City 
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'FAFNIR: 


If All of Your Cards Were Equipped With 
‘ Fafnir Self-Aligning Ball-Bearing Boxes 


you would obtain these results:— 


. Eliminate the peak starting load. 
. Save power while running. 
. Practically eliminate wear. 
. Facilitate closer setting. 
. Lubricate three times a year. 
. Obtain perfect cleanliness. 
More uniform operation. 


Fafnir Self- Aligning Ball Bearing Boxes for main cyl- 
inders and licker-ins are simple, rugged and easy to in- 
stall on your present cards. 
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Let us send you a copy of our Industrial Bearings Cata- 
logue. 
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THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


New Britain, Conn. 
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Southern Representatives 


” 


S. M. Smith 
——— P. O. Box 1423 
S 2: , ‘ Greensboro, N. C. 


O. R. S. Pool 
Box 1375 


Greenville, 
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Typical Fafnir Main Cylinder Application 
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Natural Lighting is One of the 
Biggest Factors in Mill Planning 





Typical sectional view 
thru single unit of 

ruascon Continuous 
Sash used in sawtooth 
of Virginia Woolen 
Mill loom rooms. 
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Natural daylighting is the principal factor in the design of a 
textile mill. Artificial lighting is a matter readily handled by 
a competent illuminating engineer. 


In the loom rooms of the Virginia Woolen Mills Co. plant, 
shown above, Truscon Standard Windows fil the sidewalls. 
Long runs of fixed Truscon Continuous Sash in the sawtooth 
monitor flood every loom with abundant light. 


This is only one of hundreds of window arrangements that can 
be secured. Truscon Windows may be mechanically operated 


if desired. 


Every mill has its particular problem and Truscon daylight 
engineers are always ready to help you solve them. Years of 
practical experience in industrial designing makes their service 
invaluable to you. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 








Sales Offices and Warehouses from the Atlantic to the Pacific 


USCON 


STEEL WINDOWS 
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John Rusk in 


John Ruskin mistrusted machinery. He said it robbed 
men and products of individuality. 


Were Ruskin alive today, his mind could have been 
changed—not by argument but by performance. 


The modern craftsman is responsible for products that 
would be a credit to any era. 


Link-Belt craftsmen are the kind of workers, and Link- 
Belt Silent Chain is the kind of product, that Ruskin— 
the original disciple of quality—would have admired. 


Link-Belt Silent Chain could not be produced by work- 
ers lacking in individuality. 


Silent Chain is a brain-built product. It appeals to 
respecters of individuality in design and manufacture. 


ey LINK-BELT 
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eAnd loday! 


The natural results of its use in power transmission are 
savings and profits. 


Link-Belt experience, pride of product and know-how, 
are yours for the asking. If you want all the power 
deliverable, no matter what kind of plant you operate 
or the problems you face, write us. 


The Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive seeks tests. 


Learn more about this effective, quiet drive for all kinds 
of machinery and line shafting. Send for our 144-page 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive Book No. 125. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
New York Cleveland . . 429 Kirby Bide : S . Bide 

St. Detroit . rd Ave. le, K Idg 

. Kansas City, Mo. . im 
Seattle P 

P Portland, Ore. . 0. > c J. 8. ¢ 
- 2d Nat’! Bank Bidg. San Francisco. 168 s St. Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd 
Huntington, W.Va. Robson-Prichard Bidg . Los Angeles Si 


§ Toronto and Montreal 
HH. W. CALDWELL & SON CO., CHICAGO NEW YORK, Woolworth Bidg DALLAS, TEXAS, 709 Main St. 
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Complete Electrical Equipment 


For Textile Mills 





TExTiLe 
Mit 


Allis-Chalmers equipment for textile mills includes power equipments of every type as 
well as auxiliary electrical apparatus, a full line of textile motors for group or individual 
drive, centrifugal pumps, air compressors, transmission machinery ete. 


Send for new Bulletin “Power Equipment for Textile Mills” 


ene a “CHALMERS ‘WM asasncameae -CHALMERS 
PROOUCTS 5: PRODUCTS 
aad Masitnery Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
. eam Turbines P Y 
Steam Engines iLL UFA 3°CHA LME! Passe saetinanen 


a a and ag ae 
in pressors - 
Agricultural SSS” 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A Condensers 
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features so well known to 
users of Westinghouse Re- 
flector Sockets. 
Reflector-Socket - Fix- 
‘tures are easy to wire. 
One complete fixture ae 
- can be installed by one Refieetor - 
\ man in three minuteg Sena 


N ADDITION to being “easy to wire,’ 
Westinghouse Reflector - Socket 
Fixtures have many features that 

have popularized them as the ideal type 
of industrial lighting equipment. 


Water - proof, non-corrosive, protected 
from accidental short circuit, reflector 
securely and correctly seated, easily 
cleaned, and interchangeable units are 
some of the outstanding advantages 
of Westinghouse Reflector-Socket 
Fixtures. 


“Is our wiring adequate?” is a question BE) //, Use — 


Ld 
5, Mazda Lamps 


that you should first put to yourself and 
then ask a Westinghouse Interior Light- 
ing Engineer. 


Literature describing the advantages of 
better lighting will be sent if you 
write to— 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


George Cutter Works South Bend, Ind. Westinghouse Reflector- 
Socket with Standard 


RLM Dome Reflector 


Westinghou je 
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The most important event in the history 
of textile manufacturing since the sub- 
stitution of mechanical power for 
human labor, was the introduction of 
individual motor drive. 


The application of alternating current 
and the alternating current induction 
motor to the textile industry were 
Westinghouse ideas. They alone made 
complete electrification of the textile 
industry possible. 


It was the Westinghouse Company 
that first appreciated the value of 
individual motor drive in the textile 
industry. While other manufact- 
urers were advocating group drives, 
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Westinghouse engineers were engaged 
in an extensive study of the advantages 
of individual motor drive. -The first 
large installation of individual textile 
motors was made in 1902 at the plant 
of the Sauquoit Silk Company, Phila- 
delphia, by the Westinghouse’ Com- 
pany. ‘The individual motor-drive has 
proved - its superiority over all . other 
methods and its superiority is now uni- 
versally recognized by textile manu- 
facturers. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Westinghouse Indi 
vidual Motor Drive 
on Cotton Card, 
Vason Tire & Rubber 


Co., Kent, Ohio. Yj 
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The most efficient opera- 
tion of cloth printing 
machine and tenter frame 
is secured by individual 
drive with a G-E specially 
designed variable speed 
a-c. motor and G-E Push 
Button Controller 


G-E engineers are always at 
your service in co-operating 
with you to obtain the max- 
imum production and best 
quality of productsfrom your 
machinery. 
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Cut Operating Costs At All Points 





| for Every + 


Have G-E Motors and Save 


In the light of results which are secured through the 
successful application of individual G-E Motor drive to 
the many kinds of textile machinery—is it not good mill 
operating'sense to use a suitable individual G-E Motor 
for each and every textile machine where an application 
can be made? 


For Cloth Printing machines and Tenter Frames, 
individual G-E Variable Speed Motors always greatly 
improve the economy of drive, while the flexibility in 
speed, and the facility of its control give a large increase 
in and a higher quality of product. 


One printworks, which changed its machinery from 
steam engine to G-E Motor drive acknowledged an 
increase in production of over 30 percent. 


General Electric Company 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Your output depends on your lighting 


Help your workers produce 


Good illumination represents one expenditure which 
brings the greatest returns for the money invested. It 
brings: better health conditions, less labor turnover, 
fewer accidents, better workmanship, and less waste— 
all of which means increased production. 


Good illumination depends on normal voltage as well as 
on plenty of lamps and properly designed fixtures. In 
fact the candle-power of MAZDA lamps decreases more 
than one third, if the voltage falls off only 10%. 


You can maintain normal voltage on your lighting 
circuits by installing G-E Induction Voltage Regulators. 
Central stations use them for efficient distribution to 
load centers as well as to give the best service to their 
lighting customers. Industries install them to provide 
ideal working conditions on which maximum production Induction Voltage Reguia- 


tor, outdoor station type 
vi 


depends. 
Are you profiting likewise? 


General Electric Company 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 









Baling 


LOGEMANN 


‘mmm Hand -Belt- Electric- Hydraulic mmm 


Presses 


Export Yarn Baler. 


LOGEMANN 
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ROM vear to year, hun- 
dreds of new names 
are added to the list of 


LOGEMANN baling-press us- 
ers in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from 
users of LOGEMANN baling- 
presses increase steadily, de- 
noting the satisfaction derived 
from this equipment. 


BUT — 

Until every mill-owner, super- 
intendent, and operator, is fa- 
miliar with the LOGEMANN 
line of balers for yarn, waste 
and finished goods, our adver- 
tising has not accomplished 
its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


BROTHERS CO. 


Tiain Oftice G Works -Tiilwaukee, Wis 
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White heavy duty trucks in the service of Cooper & Griffin, Greenville, S. C. 


White lrucks 


The merit of a motor truck lies in its 
ability to do the most work at the least 
cost for the longest period of time. 
Quality is essential to profitable op- 
eration. There is no place in truck 
economy for an inferior truck at any 
price. 

White Trucks have the quality that 
is reflected in volume of performance 
and high earning power. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 
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—7COTTON CLEANING ANDvy— 
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You can give your cotton a thorough clean- 
ing, opening and aerating, while it’s being 
conveyed from the bale breakers to the pick- 
er room. The Murray Cotton Cleaning and 
Aerating Machine forms a part of the con- 
veyor pipe, and vastly improves the stock 
before it is fed to the pickers, 


The “Murray” takes up very little extra space, 
since it can be hung from the ceiling. Its 
supply of cotton is drawn through it by the 
suction of the conveyor pipe fan, no addi- 
tional fan or increased draft being necessary. 
A further economical feature is the fact that 
the “Murray” requires practically no atten- 


Put Your Conveyor Pipe to Work 


tion since the dirt is automatically disposed 
of through a chute at one end. 


Handles 2,500 Lbs. Hourly. 


2,500 pounds of cotton per hour can be 
cleaned, opened and aerated in the Murray 
machine at a power expenditure of only 3 to 
5 H.P. The stock is given a thorough treat- 
ment by 114 revolving arms. 


The Bowling Green Spinning Mills write us 
stating “The Opener we purchased from you 
is giving entire satisfaction in every way. 
In fact we think it is a wonderful machine.” 


THE MURRAY COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


Northern and New England 
Sales Representatives: 
Aldrich Machine Works 

P. O. Box 182, Providence, R. 1 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
Brevard Court 
Charlotte, N. O. 
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AERATINC MACHINE 


COTTON WELL OPENED 
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Carolina Sales Representatives: 
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| HOCKADAY WINS AGAIN! 


AE AMERICAN TOOL WORKS CO. 
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THESE TESTS MADE ByT 
+ THEIR PLANT 
FIRST COAT = 1/2 GAbs Reguires 
8) 
SAMPLE SQUARE HOW a I - % Less 
NO. FEET. WORKED- MIN- ; 
1 130 ©Fairly good 52 ime to 
2 153 Tovgd 58 | Qppl 
Hockagg BS Very good j y 
) Fairly good 
5 168 Very tough 68 
6 164 Fairly good 53 
7 168 Tougo 59 
8 164 Toug> 58 
9 168 Tough 62 
10 168 Fairly good 55 
py 165 Tough 58 
gECOND COAT = 1/4 GAL. 
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COTTON 


Logical Location to 


Tennessee stands out today as 
the logical location for an indus- 
trial enterprise to reach the big 
market centers of this country and 
the world. Embracing 42,000 
square miles of territory, it is a re- 
gion wealthy in vast natural re- 
sources. Within a radius of 500 
miles, as indicated in the accompa- 
nying map, is a population of 
42,000,000 people—more than 
40 per cent of the population of 
the entire country. 

Five great railroad trunk lines 
span the state together with sev- 
eral smaller roads and adequate 
water transportation is afforded by 
the Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Cumberland rivers. In this strat- 
egic position and with these trans- 
portation facilities, “Tennessee’s 
industries can readily and econom- 
ically market manufactured prod- 
ucts out of competition with north- 


4 Reach the World’s Mislhets 


ern and eastern producing centers. 


Situated half-way between the 
Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf, 
the tremendous and ever increasing 
markets of the South and Middle 
West together with .ae profitable 
markets of Central and South 
America are available by the sho t- 
est rail and water routes. Through 
the Panama Canal west coast 
poris, China, Japan and the mar- 
kets of the Far East are readily 
accessible. 


These factors together with ad- 
ditional advantages in the way of 
close proximity to leading cotton 
centers, an abundance of con‘ent- 
ed and intelligent native labor, 
ideal year-round climate and am- 
ple electric power facilities make 
Tennessee the logicai location for 
the establishment of new textile 


enterprises. 


Full information furnished interest- 
ed manufacturers upon application. 


THE TENNESSEE ELECTRIC PowER Co 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


1. Ideal climate 


the entire year. 
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50 Years’ Success 









W itinsville Spinning Ring C:. 
Whitinsvil'e, Mass. 
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GEORGIA 


The State Made to Order for Industry 


\ \ ITH an abundant supply of hydro-electric power; trans- 
portation facilities to meet rigorous requirements; advantageous 
industrial locations; plentiful labor; incomparable climatic con- 
ditions and educational facilities of high type—Georgia is an 
ideal industrial state. 


Visit Our Booth at the 
International Textile Show 


BOSTON 
Oct. 29 to Nov. 3, 1923 


UU LOTTA 


Ser our hydro-electric developments reproduced in graphic bas-relief and 
get from our representatives all the facts about the state of Georgia and 
what it has to offer industry. 

Our hydro-electric developments, now actually under way, will in 
crease the Company’s deliverable output 134 per cent—from 272,000,000 
kilowatt hours a year to 635,000,000 kilowatt hours. Early in 1924 
140,000,000 kilowatt hours of this increase will be deliverable. 


For further information see our representatives or write 


a 
5 


Georgia Railway & Power Co. 


Atlanta 


Hee 
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WAGES AND RESULTS 


The wages paid to labor and the production received from labor are 


important elements in determining the location of a textile mill. 






Consider the following figures from Seaboard territory. 






Classes of labor picked at random. 







Spooler Tenders—Female 







Alabama . Palas Vesta trots veer 11.41 
Georgia ........... ce eee EL 
North Carolina ee 






South Carolina ee ee 10.95 


Weavers—Male 










Alabama ...... Ta aes Me eS oe 14.23 
NN sg la 16.01 
SA CEMA E OS SOS RMR 19.27 






South Carolina . 









Compare these wages with results: 







Average weekly Cotton consumed 
wages——all hands _per spindle: pounds 
Alabama —............. $12.41 135.58 
SS TEE 13.60 138.49 
North Carolina ......... 15.23 104.32 






South Carolina 1 335 76.70 














Southern labor produces practically 100 per cent more per spindle 
than Northern labor. 










Address 


Chas. A. McHeard 
General Industrial Agent, 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


Oglethorpe Building Savannah, Georgia 
THE SEABOARD—THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 
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Logical Location for Textile Industries 
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Georgia has 201 textile plants, of which 115 or 57% power in ample quaniity, and with nearby coal 

are in cities served by the Central of Georgia. fields of Alabama and Tennessee, the question of 
Alabama has 74 textile plants, of which 27 or 36% power is fully solved. 

are in cities served by the Central of Georgia, While other essential requirements, such as labor, 

The fact that these are successful, going concerns climate, adequate transportation and nearness to 
is convincing evidence that they are properly raw materials all combine to enable the Central of 
| located. Georgia territory to offer those establishing new 

This territory being supplied with hydro-electric mills a location that is ideal and of proven value. 





Further and detailed information will be gladly furnished upon request, 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


Savannah, Georgia 
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WILLIS A. SUTTON H. REID HUNTER MARY W POSTELL R tL McCULLOUGH 
SUPERINTENDENT ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT ASS'STANT SUPERINTENDENT BUSINESS MANAGER 


OFFICE OF 
IBOARD OF EDUCATION 
AND 
SUPERINTENDENT ATLANTA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ATLANTA. GA 


Southern Theatre Equipment Co., 
100 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Gentlemen:--Regaroing the educational value of the 
motion picture in public schcols, I with to call your atten- 
tion to the following roints: 

1.--(See previous ed.) 

m©e--"PICIURES SPEAK A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE." The 
impressions they nake ére direct inpressici1.¢e. lkoros are 
mere s)mbOls which must be essociated with facts of pest 
experiences before they cen be uncerstocd fully. 


A letter from a man who knows 


You may use any or all of this letter as you desire. 
Very truly yours, 


aif sste, Vis Instruction, 


tlanta Public Schools. 


——<_——=_—— 
a 


ready proven its value in city schools, and it will prove 

of even greater value in village and community schools 
because it accomplishes even greater results with less time 
and less experienced teachers. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Coffman, we are presenting each 
month in paragraph form, parts of a very enlightening letter 
which he has written us, and through Mr. Coffman also, we are 
able to give our textile mill friends valuable help and sugges- 
tions regarding the use of this system in community school 
work, the selection of the proper films, in fact the solution 
of every problem which may present itself. 


Our service to textile mills is the result of years of experience, 
and we have installed Powers Motion Picture Projectors and 
theatre auditorium equipment in over 60 Southern mills. 
Whether it be a visual education system or complete motion 
picture theatre equipment, including screens, chairs, cooling 
systems, etc., we are ready to take the problem off your hands 
and turn the system back to you ready for operation. 


V ISUAL EDUCATION with the motion picture has al- 


May we present our special proposition to you? 


Southern Theatre Equipment Company 


VNILLIAM OLDKNOW, President 


100 WALTON STREET es . 1907 COMMERCE ST 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA ‘RFE ree oMe cI OKLA DALLAS, TEXAS 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 





Taking the Hack” 
Out of Hack Saw 


Have you examined 
the accurate work 
done by this wonder- 
ful machine? 


Sample cut from 
6-in. bar stock 
sent on request 


RACINE’ NO. 9 
Capacity 12 x 15: 17 
to24sn_ blades Ma- 
chine is shown c»t- 
ting an unusually 
hard meteorite 


ACINE High Speed Cutting Machines iced 
have taken the “Hack” out of Hack Saw. — | - 
hd 4 
They cut with a scientific draw stroke. The ~¢ | em we 
positive lift prevents any possibility of the saw 
dragging on the return stroke. Blades stay 


sharp and last ten times as long. Cuts mire Oe 
RACINE JUN- 


are clean, no special attention is re- 12%, 4,,Meckine 


quired to work the 0.01 inch limits. "cust sid tame 
largest machines. 
See Our Exhibit at The International 
Textile Exhibition in Boston 


Let our representative demonstrate savings 
that can be made with these machines. We 
are the pioneers in metal cutting machinery Ri ht speed for ee: 
and can offer the most complete line of sizes Buca 
and types. 

Complete bulletin sent on request. 


Use “Racine” H. S. 
wood and metal band 


The Racine Tool and Machine Co. =: Hs “Teach 
‘ower an and ack 
1309 Jones Ave., Racine, Wis. ‘°*” ®'***- 
“Standard the World Over’’ 
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1. Reduces, Shipping Costs 
2. Creates Customer Good- Will 


3. The Best Damage 
Protection Insurance 














manufacturers of today, realize the valuable asset in th: 

good-will of their customers and that any part of thei: 
service that is causing dissatisfaction to the customer means 3 
tangible loss in dollars and cents. 


The question of shipping containers is one of importance to th« 
textile manufacturer—it is a question of getting your product to 
the customer in the best possible condition thereby gaining good 
will for the product and yourself—and it is also a question of say 
ing yourself losses from damage to shipments. 

It is significant to note that industry in general is selecting shipping 
containers that afford the greatest damage protection and are de 
manding WOOD BOXES. But some shippers are using boxes that 
are too light, which makes the box liable to break open—others 
use boxes too heavy which unnecessarily increase freight charges. 


M ANUFACTURERS of textile products, as well as all othe: 















Are your goods getting maximum protection at minimum cost? 
Is your packing expense too great? 

HIGHTOWER Wooden Packing Cases have been found the most 
all-round satisfactory and economical shipping containers possible 
The interlocking reinforcement feature makes it possible to us¢ 
lighter-weight material and the case will carry heavier materials 
and is harder to pilfer, or break open than others. 











Give us the details of your shipments and we will tell you the 
most economical and satisfactory way of shipping your products. 


Hightower Box & Tank Company 


ATLANTA, GA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
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Who Pays for Group Insurance 
Pp p>? 


Capital? No! 


Earnings are not decreased when 
Group Insurance is carried 


Labor? No! 


Wages are not reduced to meet 
the cost of Group Insurance 


Consumer? No! 


Prices are not increased 
by Group Insurance 


Group Insurance eliminates waste 


Group Insurance pays for itself 


Ture Travecers INSURANCE COMPANY 


THe TRAVELERS INDEMNITY ComPaNy 
Hartford 


L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT Connecticut 


THE ARAVELERS 


LIFE, LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, 


BURGLARY, 
PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY 


There is a copy of ‘‘Group Insurance Data,”’ a portfolio, for each business executive. 
Drop us a line for yours —on your business letterhead 
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Stafford bobbin-changing plain goods loom. 


a 


Stafford Looms Increase Production 


We manufacture a complete line of automatic looms, 
both shuttle and bobbin-changing for weaving practi- 
cally every type of fabric that can be made with a 
single shuttle. Stafford shuttle-changing looms will 
handle cop filling just as successfully as bobbin filling. 
We have a loom for every kind of yarn, coarse or fine, 
and for practically every variety of fabric, plain or fancy. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Branch Office Southern Agent Canadian Representative 
502 Colt Building Fred H. White, Whitehead, Emmans, Limited 
Paterson, N. J. Montreal 
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COTTON 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 


with Weavers Knotter 






SPEED WARPER 





De fail to 


see us at the 
Textile Show, 
Boston, October 
28th to Novem- 
ber 3rd 

SPACES 

120-125 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Rockford, IIl. 





Greenville, S. C. 
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64,384 Spindles 
1,966 Looms 


The John P. King M’f’g Co 
Augusta, Georgia 








Weather Wise 


Humidifiers are not intelligent. Some textile processes require 60% 
relative humidity; some 70%; some 80%. A humidifier is not in- 
telligent enough to know what room it is likely to be working in. 








Humidifiers work well or they do not. They are well designed and 
reliable—or they are not. 
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Intelligence in humidification comes from designing and making 
things a little bit better than would sometimes be thought necessary; 
adding to experiences here and there, profiting by them and passing 
them along; scrutinizing the problem in hand; engineering and erecting 
the work with care. 
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In this mill 147 ParkSpray Electric High-Duty Humidifiers—and 
20 ParkSpray Automatic Humidity Regulators insure uniform air 
conditions. 





Some are weather wise—some otherwise. 





| Parks-Cramer Company 


ngineers G Contractors 
industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg ‘Boston Charlotte 


Carry ecaccceanerseres 
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“WHITIN MACHINE _WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1831 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


- SLUBBER 





Manufacturers of 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS 


for Making 


YARNS 


WILLOW 


from, 


COTTON, COTTON WASTE, 
WOOL, ASBESTOS, ETC. 


Descriptive Circulars on Request 





COTTON 


Ouality Leaves 


HE name “Emmons” has left its imprint on the tex- 

tile world as the mark of quality in loom harness 
and reeds. Cheapness for cheapness’ sake has been 
avoided, but by giving maximum quality at a fair price, 
the business of this institution has grown until today the 
Emmons Loom Harness Company is the largest manu- 
facturer of loom harness and reeds in America. 


There are few mills in this country who do not use one 
or more Emmons Products. To these users they need no 
introduction—their high quality, reliability and service- 
ability having made a lasting impression. 

To the other few who may be seeking better grade prod- 
ucts at a fair price, we offer service and satisfaction 
which they have not experienced elsewhere. 

Write “Emmons” on your next order. Write us for prices. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: GEO. F. BAHAN. 
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EMMONS PRODUCTS 


COTTON HARNESS 
MAIL HARNESS 


SELVEDGE HARNESS 
REEDS 


SLASHER AND STRIKING 
COMBS 


WARPER AND LIECE 
RE 5 


e 


BEAMER AND DRESSER 
HECKS 


MENDING EYES 
JACQUARD HEDDLES, 
ETO. 


Sole Agents for 
Wirdwett Pickers 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 





COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS 


OPENING DRAWING WARPERS 
CONVEYING ROVING TWISTERS 
PICKING SPINNING SLASHERS 
CARDS SPOOLERS SPECIALTIES 
RINGS SPINDLES FLYERS 


Shops at 


UU 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS AND LOWELL, MASS. 
BIDDEFORD, MAINE PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES ; 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Branch Office: GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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HUNTER 
MANUFACTURING & COMMISSION @o., 
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58-60 Worth Street New York City 


Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Fabrics for Home and Export 


EA 


Domestic Branch Offices 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Philadelphia 


eal A000 


Baltimore St. Louis Greensboro 
Cleveland Atlanta Kansas City 


Foreign Branch Offices 


Buenos Aires, Argentina San Juan, Porto Rico Caracas, Venezuela 
Baranquilla, Colombia Curacao, D. W. I. Manila, P. I. 
Havana, Cuba London, Eng. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


to the 


JOBBING TRADE 


for the 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
Su AON 


— 
—* 
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The 


MYCOCK 


Regulating 
Cloth Expanders 


are designed for use 
with water mangles, 
starch mangles, dry 
cans, calenders and 
mereerizing ma 
chines. 


CUCEHUOREREAUGONOUDOCEEDEDEOOEENEOAN HAHN 
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The three bar type as illustrated represents the latest improvement in this type 
of machine and shows the regulating motion and adjustable tension bars. Our 
experts spared no effort in making this machine the last word in efficient and 
durable construction. 


e 
Improved Free-Running Scutchers 
Designed for use in bleacheries, calico print works, piece dye works, woolen and 
worsted mills this Improved Free Running Scutcher meets the most exacting 
demands of the textile industry. 


TT 


It is constructed on the most scientific and approved lines and is fitted with uni 
versal bearings throughout. The 

scrolls are gear driven, but mav be 

equipped with belt drive. 

Scutcher is furnished with Single 

and Double Beaters, Single or 

Double Rollers as desired. All 

working parts are interchangeable, 

therefore easily replaced. 


Open your cloth by machine and not by hand. 


Write for complete details. 


WE WILL WELCOME YOU AT SPACE 32 AND 33 AT 
THE TEXTILE SHOW OCTOBER 29th TO NOVEMBER 3rd 


THOMAS LEYLAND & CoO., INC. 


F. T. WALSH, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mer. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Also Manufacturers of Gums and Dextrines 


Office and Works: . 


ReapvittE STATION, BosTOon, 37, Mass. 


Branch Office: 80 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The First 
Hard Rubber Spool 


Interchangeable 
WITH WOODEN SPOOLS 


The superior qualities of hard rubber makes it the most ideal ma- 
terial possible for perfect textile spools. 


It assures a spool that cannot be broken, splintered, bent or dent- 
ed, even when given the roughest treatment. 


It assures a spool with a perfectly smooth finish with no seams or 
projections to catch the yarn—a finish that will never wear rough. 


It assures a spool whose heads will not loosen. 


It assures a spool that will never warp, as moisture and climatic 
conditions have no effect upon it. 


Test it yourself, and prove to your own satisfaction that it is the 
most perfect and economical spool possible. 


Samples gladly sent to textile mills on request. 


THE TEXTILE RUBBER Co. 
225 OHIO BLDG. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Quissett Mill 




















New Bedford, Mass. 


WILLIAM M. BUTLER EDWARD H. COOK THOMAS F. GLENNON 
President Treasurer Agent 
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COTTON YARNS 


Our Carded and Combed Yarns are 


spun in all numbers and description. 


Ply Yarns Our Specialty 
Egyptian—sea Island—Peelers—Sakelarides 


UISSETT 
MEANS 
UALITY 


Ask Your Broker or Communicate Direct 
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Greater efficiency with 
better working conditions 


In cotton mills, Morse Silent Chain Drives are 
unexcelled for all around efficiency and desira- 
bility. Transmit 98.6% power efficiency, with 
positive fixed speed ratio between driver and 
driven. Are ideally adapted to the use of short 
centers, with the large subsequent saving of 
space, this permitting more productive and effi- 
cient machine arrangement. 


Lower cost of upkeep, less lost time on account of 
repairs, less labor to maintain, less liable to 
abuse, no slippage or power loss, silent operation, 
no back lash or chatter, are a few of the addi- 
tional advantages of a Morse Silent Chain In- 
stallation. 


The cleanliness of Morse Silent Chain operation 
is of keen interest to mill operators who are 
doing everything to keep fly and other foreign 
substances from their product. With the Morse 
Silent Chain there is a much smaller amount of 
lint on the ceiling, no fly in the air from cleaning 
belts, no belt dressing flying off, no fly aecumu- 
lating around the pulleys, no constant circulation 
of air from the floor to the ceiling to carry fly to 
the top of the room and let it settle back on the 
roving to get into the yarn. 

Capable Morse Engineers will gladly sit in with 
mill executives who are interested in the timely 
and final solution of their transmission problems. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


702 Candler Bidg., Earl F. Scott & Co. 
1402 Lexington Bidg 


NEW YORK CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


BOSTON, MASS. 141 Milk Street MONTREAL, QUE., CAN 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DENVER, COLO. 
DETROIT, MICH 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


404 Commercial Bank Bidg 
Merchants Loan & Trust Bidg PITTSBURGH, PA 
421 Engineers Bidg SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
17 61 Wazee Street, R. M. Parsons ST. LOUIS, MO. 
7601 Central Avenue TORONTO, ONT., CAN 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Finance Bidg., Morse Eng. Co. 


See 


COTTON 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUS 


413 Third Street, S., Strong-Scott Mfg. C 
St. Nicholas Bidg., Jones & Glassco, Reg'd 
612 Franklin Trust Bldg 

Westinghouse Bldg 

Monadnock Bidig 
g.. Morse Eng. Co 
Bank of Hamilton Bidg., Jones & Glassco, Reg'd 


WINNIPEG MAN., CAN Dufferin Street, Strong-Scott Mfg. Cc 


Morse Chain Driving 
spinning frames. 






30 Church Street 
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Mode! Thirty 6" Traverse Cone, About 2 
At the International Textile Exposition, Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 20th to Nov. 3rd, we will show all our latest designed 
Machines for Cone Winding, Tube Winding and Doubling, 
including the Foster Two Process System of Doubling, 
which is of special interest at this time to Makers of ply 
yarns. 


The Textile Trade is cordially invited to inspect these 
Machines. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMI 


STFIELD, MASS 
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ALLEN COMPANY 


PATENT 


WOODEN BEAM HEADS 
SECTION BEAMS 


and COMBINATION 
SECTION BEAMS 


Allen Company Wooden Beam Heads are practically unbreakable 
insuring longer life, they are lighter in weight which insures ease of 
handling and also a great saving in freight charges. Out of the 
thousands in use, not one complaint has been received of one broken 
causing loss of yarn or expense of rewinding. 


Constructed of three pieces of selected scientifically kiln dried 
Beech lumber, securely glued together under heavy hydraulic pres 
sure. Accurately turned on centers. Protected on outside diameter 
from splintering and general wear by cold shaped upset steel tires. 
Finished by a water-proofing process and painted any desired color. 


WOODEN BEAM HEAD 


The Combination Section Beam has met requirem 
demanded in that it is stronger, reduces loss from be 
and is better adapted for storage and shipping of yarn. It i 
stronger, being built around the pipe and not the shaft itself 
Inner heads, being driven on pipes under great pressure, are 
thus secured without use of wedges or metal flanges Staves 
of barrels are fastened to inner heads by countersunk screws 


Heads are held on barrel by means of stay-bolts passing 
through entire length of beam. Leverage on heads is lessened 
in so much as point of contact with beam is farther from center 
Shaft passes through pipe, is accurately centered and held in 
pipe by taper nuts. If bent, release nut, remove shaft, straight 
en, then return to pipe. By removing shaft, loaded beams can 
be stood on end, making great saving in space for storage 
Furnished complete with shaft, and can be sed with 
wooden or metal heads 


WOODEN LOOM BEAM 
Combination es : - ed 
Section Som : Con HEAD WITH 
Beam “= BRAKE DRUM 


AO ne ee 


OLD STYLE SECTION BEAM 


In the Old Style Section Beam shown above, suasts 
instead of soft steel as commonly supplied, is used, t 
is insured. Inside heads milled and forced on shaft under great pressure 
inner heads by screws, holes being bunged to insure smooth surface on + 
with any make of head. Can also be furnished with lengthwise stay bolts to hold tl 
Allen Company Products, tried under your own conditions, ‘will prov 
profitable investments. Catalog showing the complete line gladly furnished 
on request. Ask for it today. 


ALLEN COMPANY, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Also Manufacturers of 


Top Beams, Beam Trucks, Box Trucks, Braider Reels, Lug Sticks, Mechanics Benches, Overseers Desks, Cabinets 
and other wooden specialties. 
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End Loops 


J. J. REUTLINGER 


160 Fifth Ave. New York City 
Southern Representativee RALPH M. LANE, P. O. Box 1372, Charlotte, N. C. 
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ALL STEEL 


Loom and Section Beam Heads 


Cannot Break 
Do not Bend 


for 
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Replacement of broken 
heads and new _ equip- 
ment. 


Absolutely guaranteed un- 
breakable. Will not bend 


or spring in warping or in 


handling. 
‘‘ALL STEEL’’ ADJUSTABLE HEAD 
E 


Construction 1s such that SPLIT OR SOLID TYP 
PATENT PENDING 


eee: your cast iron head can be 


hes, duplicated in detail. 


Send us sample of your cast iron head and ask 


for samples of All Steel to replace. 


Guaranteed not to bend or spring under the 


pressure of the yarn or in the usual handling 


A 


and transportation. 


Made in all standard sizes. Suitable for beam- 


| 
| 


ing when so specified. 


HA 


Elastic and Non-Elastic Beam, Steel Headed 
Jack Spools, “High Speed” Braider Carriers, 
Braider Bobbins, ““New Process’’ Drop Wires. 


HATA 


ill 


‘‘ALL STEEL’’ SECTION BEAM HEAD 
PATENTED 


Ask for Samples. 


= 
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Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation 
Attleboro, Mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 201 AUGUSTA ST. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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36 ROLL DOUBLE ACTING NAPPER FOR COTTON GOODS 


THE DAViS & FURBER MACHINE Co. 


OF NORTH ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
ESTABLISHED 1832 
For 91 years manufacturing the highest type of Textile Machinery for 
Wool, Worsted, Cotton Waste, Jute, Mohair, Asbestos, Flax Waste, Silk 
Waste and Shoddy. 
Its Cards, Mules, Nappers, Pickers, Dusters, Tape Condensers, Dressing 
Machinery, Card Clothing and Napper Clothing are the standard for 


America and are constantly being exported. 
SPACES 155-156-157-158-159-160-161-162 INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS., OCT. 29 to NOV. 3, 1923 


WORKS OF THE DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
SERIA AY LS AT IETS FA EL LETT LT A TT ES LT MERIT A 
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HOWARD 


PRODUCTS 


CARD 
CLOTHING 


NAPPER 
CLOTHING 


WIRE HEDDLES 


CYLINDER 
FILLErs 


DOFFER FILLETS 


HAND STRIP- 
PING CARDS 


STRIPPER 
FILLETS 


BURNISHER 
FILLETS 


EMERY FILLETS 


STRICKLES | 
* 


Howard Bros.Mig.Co. 
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Headquarters For 





Better Card Clothing 


For fifty-seven years, the textile 


world has acknowledged Howard 
Brothers as Card-Clothing Head- 
quarters. The fact that customers of 


1866 are customers of today is con- 
clusive evidence that Howard Prod- 
ucts are satisfactory first and last. 


The materials that go into Howard 
products are of the highest quality. 
Extreme care and careful inspection 
methods are exercised in the selection 
of cloths, leather, rubber and other 
materials, and enly perfectly hard- 
ened and tempered steel wire is used. 


Howard workmen are all craftsmen 
in their line, with years of experience 
hack of their work. 


Quality material and quality work- 
manship stand back of Howard Prod- 
ucts and a thorough guarantee goes 
with the sale of every Howard prod- 
uct. 

You can’t go wrong on any Howard 
product, and we await your commands. 





Established 1866 


HOME OFFICE AND WORKS, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Agent Asst, Southern Agent 
E. M. TERRYBERRY GUY L. MELCHOR, 
1126 Healey Bldg. 121 So. Forsyth St. 
Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta, Ga. 








TOP FLATS | 
RECOVERED | 


A complete equip- 
ment for recover- 
ing top flats has 
been’ established 
at our Branch Fac- 
tory, 121 So. For- 
syth St., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


vice 


Prompt ser- 
is assured, 
and in case of need 
there are extra 
sets of flats that 
can be loaned 
while your flats 
are in transit. This 
branch also car- 
ries a complete 
stock of Howard 
products ready 
for immediate de- 


livery. 





— 
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We Handle Every Building Detail 
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Type of Minter Home selected for Super- 
intendent’s Residence by a leading Tex- 
tile Firm. Exterior finish of this attrac- 
tive home may be either brick veneer, as 







CTA H AH TTAUL URS TTAE LULL ETAL 






shown, or in wood. 










You are delivered completed homes 
when you place your housing in our 




















Nvscmusned 
i 7 /\ 


2 , Kilchtn, /-nic Loom : 
= awe eo hands. Only one contract is neces- 
= q sary. 
= | No matter what your building needs : 
= may be—one and two-story commun- z 
= * > - = 
E . | ee ae ity houses, churches, stores, school 

" = of the Minter Home Illustrated Above 5 , . 14 
= houses, moving picture theatres, 









apartment houses or other structures—you can have them erected in exact accordance with 
your plans or those of your architect without being troubled by any detail. 
All Minter structures are built of the hest materials of the kind specified, are erected in 
minimum time and without loss of time, labor or materials. 
The Minter System is the modern method of building that saves your time, your nerves and 
the money of you and your stockholders. 

Write us today about the houses you need. 


THE MINTER HOMES CoO. 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 


HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 





IVOIRE GAULT 
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LOCKWOOD 
GREENE 


c 
BUILDING 





- WITH 
= FORESIGHT 





A Model of 
Manufacturing 
Efficiency 


BOSTON 


THIS is the new dye-house and 

finishing building of the Phoenix 
Hosiery Company at Milwaukee, one 
of the largest single units in the 
country devoted entirely to hosiery 
finishing. The building is a model 
of manufacturing efficiency. 


Location of the dye-house at the 
top of the building assures a maxi- 
mum of natural light and ample 
ventilation, and keeps the vapor and 
fumes from other parts of the build- 
ing. Stock is raised at one lift from 
the undyed stockroom in the base- 
ment to the dye-house on the 7th and 
8th floors, and then is carried by 
gravity to the other operations on 
the floors below. 


Boarding, mating and boxing 


COTTON 





















rooms are located on the 4th, 5th and 
6th floors, so arranged as to provide 
a minimum amount of handling of 
boarded goods. 


Meeting difficulties, and in many 
cases turning them to advantage, is 
one part of the service of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. In overcoming the 
obstacles encountered in designing 
the Phoenix Hosiery building, Loek- 
wood, Greene & Co. were aided by 
years of experience as textile mill 
engineers and managers. More de- 
tailed information about this build- 
ing and others of equal interest will 
be provided on request. A Lockwood- 
Greene representative will be glad 
to call and discuss your own build- 
ing problems. 


LOCKWOOD,.GREENE & CO. 


ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 9 


ATLANTA 


DETROI'! 


CLEVELAND 


HICAGO NEW YORK 


CHARLOTTE 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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cA forceful paving 
preachment from the 
May 16 issue of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


FOR MODERN TRAFFIC CONDITIONS 





LONG LIFE PAVEMENTS Low uPKEEP 


COTTON 


No Brick Pavement Ever Wore 
Out From the Top Down 
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F there is a faulty brick pavement 
in your vicinity, remember this:— 
the chances are at least one hundred 
to one that either a poor foundation 
or bad drainage conditions wrecked it. 















The fire-hardened brick on the sur- 
face, you can easily assure yourself, 
shows little or no wear except where 
failures below the surface have 
thrown individual bricks out of posi- 
tion. The perfect condition of the 
great bulk of the brick is ample 
proof of where the fault lay. 











An enduring, low-upkeep pavement 
is a combination of three factors:— 
first, thorough and intelligently 
planned drainage; second, an ade- 
quate, well-built foundation; third, a 
vitrified brick surface. . 

















Without the first two factors no road 
surfacing material can render lasting 
service. Without the last no street 
or road can withstand modern traffic 
and hold a smooth riding surface 
without creating a continuous drain 
on the public treasury for endless 
maintenance and repair charges. 












Public sentiment on public paving 
jobs is accurately reflected by the 
newspaper editorial here reproduced. 








NATIONAL PAVING BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
ENGINEERS BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Marvin Carr Building of Durham Hosiery Mills 


“The Test of Strength” 


ACK of the Durham Hosiery claim that it is 

“Made strongest where the wear is hardest,” is 
the accumulated experience of three generations of 
hosiery manufacturers and a group of loyal workers 
in its several mills. 





With such ideals of service to the wearer, it is small 
wonder that the Durham Hosiery Mills have grown 
from the modest beginnings of their illustrious 
founder to the present proportions required to meet 
a strong national demand. 


For eleven years we have been participating in the 
growth and development of this group of mills, 
through an engineering organization trained in the 
design and planning of textile and allied industrial 
establishments. 


At least one of these new and revised editions of our 
books will interest you—write us which one. 

“Picks to the Minute’—A short treatise on textile 
plants, their design and operation. 

“Contentment Under Roof”®—A review of some 
facts on the economical construction and results 
of industrial homes. 

“Factories for the Future’ — An application of foresight 
to the design and layout of industrial plants. 

If you wish, a member of this organization will 


confer with you upon your own individual problems. 
This involves no obligation. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Greenville South Carolina 
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The South 


Industrial conditions in the South are unlike those in any other sec- 
tion of the country. The profitable textile mill of the Greater South 
must be planned with specialized knowledge of Southern textile con- 
ditions—knowledge based not only on the most economical and ideal 
location for the mill but on general industrial and labor conditions in 
the different sections and the types of buildings and equipment best 
suited to Southern conditions. 

We are a Southern concern knowing local conditions, whose reputa- 
tion is known over the entire South. Our service is saving money not 
only for our Southern clients but for other textile organizations moving 
to or building branch plants in the South. This service includes reports, 
surveys, new building plans, machinery arrangements, mill village de- 
velopments, water power and steam power projects. 

Among our clients are such companies as the Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Standard Textile Products Co., Manville-Jenckes Co., U. S. Finishing 
Company, Wellington-Sears & Co., Cannon Mfg. Co., Callaway 
Mills, etc. We have work now under progress in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Virginia, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Texas. 

We invite confidential correspondence or a consultation as to your 
plans in the South. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS ATLANTA, GA. 


mil in the 





Recent addition 
the Manville-Jenckes 
Company's Loray 
Plant, Gastonia, N 
C., total of 138,000 
spindles. The largest 


Aberthaw Construc- 
tion Co., Contractors. 
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& corner in the rear has! 


The Whitest Paint Made! 







Surlight is the whitest mill-white paint made. This is an actual 
fact that is open to demonstration—results will show that in every 


case, under similar conditions 


and service. Surlight is whiter 


when applied, whiter when dry, and stays white longer than any 


paint or enamel you can buy. 


Surlight has very high light-reflecting properties, 
completely free from glare or dazzle. It diffuses a 
soft, restful light—eye strain is lessened, and since 
workers can see better, naturally they do better 
and more work. Spoilage is reduced, production 
increased, and many accidents prevented. 


Surlight makes workrooms more cheerful and 
pleasant—it sheds light in dark corners and dis- 
courages the practice of allowing rubbish to ac- 
cumulate in places where otherwise it would not 
be seen. 


Surlight is not a dust or dirt catcher— it dries 
with a hard, smooth surface that is non-porous 











ST. LOUIS SURFACER & PAINT CO. 







and can be washed as frequently as desired. It 
withstands shocks and jars—does not powder, 
check or flake and will not fall off and spoil warp. 
Surlight has great covering power and spreads 
easily when brushed on. It can be sprayed on if 
desired. 

The next time you paint, invest in Surlight! Its 
first cost is reasonable and because it wears so long 
it makes frequent repainting unnecessary. 

Send for our book on Surlight—we also manu- 
facture a full line of paints for all purposes and 
will gladly send complete details on any phase of 
painting in which you may be interested. 


4211 Arlington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


SURLIGHT 


She Light Keflecting Wall Paint for /ndustrial Purposes 
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TERE PE 


GEORGE DOWMAN 


610-611 Walton Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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YOU CAN VENTILATE AT LOW COST 
WITH CALLAHAN SASH OPERATORS 


Invigorating fresh air, a natural resource to plant produc- 
tion, is yours with only the initial cost of mechanical sash 
Seven Callahan Features operators. Callahan Sash Operators are built to serve you on 
any type of pivoted or hinged sash—wood or metal—with 
Convenience ; practically no maintenance expense. 

Economy Compactness Tell us of your desires—your difficulties—whether you have 
Safety Nadtueks old or new buildings under consideration. Our specialized 

Tishtness ses experience is at your disposal without obligation. 


THE T. J. CALLAHAN COMPANY 


803 S. PERRY ST. DAYTON, OHIO 
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WAGNER? OVERHEAD CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 


IS IDEALLY ADAPTABLE TO COTTON MILL OPERATIONS 
CONSERVES LABOR---SAVES TIME AND FLOOR SPACE 


Do your trucking on the ceiling and consolidate your 
conveying and hoisting operations. 

Wagner Equipment includes a complete line of Switches, 
Crossovers, Curves, and Cranes. Carriers are equipped 
with high grade roller bearings and can be furnished 
with “Hyatt” Roller Bearings if desired. 


Write for Catalogue 


Wagner Manufacturing Company, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 


seen 
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ROC 


Fscrro STEEL SASH 


PM 


This illustration shows English Avenue Public High School, Atlanta, Ga. 
ROCA Steel Sash, equipped with top sliding ventilators are installed in 
this building. 

You can depend upon BOCA Steel Sash when installed in any type 

of building. Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
this sash insures protection against the ravages of 
fire. 
Other advantages of this sash are (1) Ventilators 
are equipped with three point weathering contact 
which makes them 100% storm proof. (2) The 
patented lock joint at all intersecting members 
gives a most rigid and substantial construction. 


Catalogue on request. 


sean ieinionee ined: THE BOGERT & CARLOUGH CO. 


1 
A. Ten Eyck Brown, Supv. Arch. ; Atlanta, Ga. 
Barge Thompson Co., Contractors; ; Paterson, N. J. 
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The Enemy To Your Prosperity 
Be Efficiently Equipped When the Alarm FOR 
Sounds By Keeping Your Apparatus in a SURE PROTECTION 
MARYLAND METAL BUILDING AND SERVICE 
3 MARYLAND METAL BUILDINGS 
are constructed of the Rust-resisting 
Lzwonore 
Meral 
They are Fire-proof, Lightning-proof 
and Weather-proof -—— Preventing 
Damage to Equipment and Rotting 
of Hose; thus, Insuring against its 
Bursting when Every Minute Means 
the Saving of Thousands of Dollars 
worth of Property. 
Write for Plans and Estimates 
MARYLAND gt LANGCOMPANY 
; RACE AND McCOMAS STREETS 
ammo avemrertee BALTIMORE, MD. 
cca TIONAL ME tA _BUILDINGS F OR E VERY itescisitcimeml 
610-611 WALTON BLDG., 
ATLANTA, GA. 
. aor oy eee ‘ : FIRE PROOF DOORS STEEL BUILDINGS 
eee ne care 86 SL, SASH METALLATH 
AN OEE SOUTH ence HOLLOW METAL WINDOWS — STEEL FENCE 
WHEN IN NEED OF ANY OF THE Som re n= ali SASH OPERATORS 
; ON y. OVERHEAD CARRIERS 
FOLLOWING: METAL CEILINGS ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOGS AND PRICES 
a Pa ges—Quality Products plus “‘Dowman Service” _S 
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Distributor Service 


DOsTON, MASS For Improved Lighting 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Charlotte Supply Co. 

FALL RIVER, MASS. AYLIGHT alone is not enough—diffusion and 
Wm. F. Harticon proper distribution are equally essential. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. , That is why OJACO Mill White is used in small as 
J. Russell & Co. well as large textile mills throughout the country. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. : : 5 Se ai , 
EF P. Van Hosen Co. OJACO Mill White intensifies the sun’s rays—mag- 
ically transforming dimness and dinginess into 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. ne eae eo ‘ ° 
Alexander Mea Hans &-Co. brightness and cheerfulness. 

UTICA, N. Y. 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 
WOONSOCKET, R. L. 
Pinauit & Choquette 


For further facts regarding OJACO 
Mill White, get in touch with the nearest 
of the OJACO distributors listed opposite 


surface and Oliver Johnson & Co., Inc. 
"Save Sve all" nt v Monel E ' Paint Makers since 1833 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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PERMANENT ROOF CONSTRUCTION 


A series of articles by the Technical Staff of the Richardson 
Research Laboratories, showing what modern science has 
done to perfect thematerials and methods of roof construction 


No. 1. The chemical requirements of a perfect 
waterproofing bitumen 


Scientific investigation in the Richardson Research 


Laboratories has uncovered facts which put the 


selection of roofing material on an entirely new 
basis. A knowledge of these facts will help you to 
make your future roofing jobs permanent. 

According to the science of roof construction, 
the two basic materials which you need to make 
a permanent roof, are as follows: 


(1) A pliant, durable, adhesive waterproofing bi- 
tumen, free from destructive chemical elements 
and absolutely impervious to water. 


(2) A felt foundation which in spite of severe 
weathering, will permanently hold this bitumen 
fast to the roof. 


New methods replace the old 


Engineering skill had early developed with satis- 
factory results, the art of applying certain roofing 
or waterproofing systems. But the permanence of 
these results could never be depended upon. 


The reason is this: not enough effort was made 
to develop the waterproofing agent, the bitumen, 
to fit its particular job. Even though the most 
capable architect planned and the best engineer 
applied a theoretically correct system of roofing or 
waterprcofing, both of these men would confess 
that they knew little or nothing about the actual 
waterproofing agent, the bitumen. 

With these facts in mind, the men in the Rich- 
ardson Research Laboratories concentrated their 
years of scientific experience in order to solve the 
problem. The result was a blend of waterproofing 
bitumen more efficient than had ever been devised. 


What makes good waterproofing 


This new product, Viskalt, gives you a degree of 
permanence in waterproofing hitherto unknown. 
For its constituents are so balanced that, unlike 
ordinary waterproofing, they hold together in svite 
of unusually destructive weather attacks. 


A glance at the underlying chemistry which 
led to the discovery of Viskalt will quickly show 
you why, 

In all waterproofing bitumens there are certain 
essential constituents. Up to a few years ago these 
were thought to be merely asphaltenes, the back bone 
of the bitumen, and malthenes, the water-re pellent 
film. Consequently, all bitumens were considered 
alike, and no one really knew why, for example, 
some roofs outlasted others. 

But now research has proved that in asphaltic 
bitumen there are certain other constituents which if 
not properly proportioned, destroy its waterproof 
ing value. Thus the cause of a leaky 
chemically be explained as follows: 


roof might 


The newly-discovered constituents are free asphalt - 
anhydrides which, if too 
plentiful, act upon the asphaltenes and malthenes 
to produce carbenes- 


ous acids and asphaltic 


the tubercular germ of water- 
proofing bitumen. These harmful particles break 
down the waterproofing film and let in the weather. 

Many so-called natural asphalts such as lake 
asphalt, it is now known, contain high percentages 
of these harmful constituents. Viskalt, on the other 
hand, is derived from Shiiade asphaltums which 
contain less asphaltic acids and anhydrides than 
any other commercial asphalt. 

In addition, Viskalt has the 
resins (not rosins) combined with the malthenes 
And the 
proportion of its asphaltenes lends it remarkable 
inner stability. 


proper amount of 


which give it the required adhesiveness. 


to be 
excep- 


The chemistry of Viskalt then, shows it 


a firm, adhesive waterproofing bitumen, 
tionally free from destructive chemical elements. 
In other words, it seals your roof with a continuous 
unbroken layer, absolutely impervious to water. 
For further facts about the basic principles of 
rticle for 


ion consult the a 


permanent roof construct 
next month. 





Viskalt is made by a firm backed by over fifty years of manufacturing experience. 
There is a Viskalt compound for every waterproofing need. For complete 


Specificaticns just write the 


Construction 


Materials _ Division. Dept. 44+-G 


ke RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Dept. 44-G, Lockland, (Cincinnati), Ohio 
Melrose Park (Chicago), Illinois, New Orleans, La. 


-Viskalt 


~~—Pliant Under Stress~m~ 


1923, The Richardson Company 


CHARDSON 


~ roduct 


From the mak of Richardson Roof 
ing (includi 9 "Fl az-a-tile Housetops 
Viskote, Wall Board and similar products 
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Lubrication as positive 
as the flow of sap in the spring 











What about your investment ten years 


from now? Thatisthe important question 


Read what these 
users say— 


When we say that a Dodge capillary bearing will be in every 
respect as efficient and economical after ten years’ service as 
when first installed we are backed by actual performance 
records under average operating conditions. 


Laboratory tests are not made under average conditions—they offer 
no guarantee of future efficiency—they give no warning of broken 
parts, scored shafts and expensive replacements. 


What you want is a time-tested bearing—you want your investment 
protected for many years. Performance of the past is a safe guar- 
antee of the future. 


The Dodge Capillary bearing combines proper bearing area, posi- 
tive lubricating means and good babbitt, the three vital requisites 
of an efficient bearing. 


Lubrication by capillary attraction is positive and unfailing. An 
absolutely uniform and unbroken film of clean lubricant is con- 
stantly maintained between shaft and liner. There are no moving 
parts in the capillary bearing—hence no churning of the oil—dirt 
settles to the bottom, where it belongs, and stays there. 





An installation of Dodge capillary bearings represents a moderate 
first cost—insures low upkeep and substantial dividends in power 
savings. Buy them from your local Dodge dealer on the immediate 
delivery basis. 


DG@DGE 


Capillary Bearings 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
General Office: Mishawaka, Indiana Works: Mishawaka, Indiana, and Oneida, N. Y. 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cincinnati Newark Chicago 
Atlanta Minneapolis St. Louis Seattle San Francisco 


Boston 
Houston 





After 2] years service— 

“Our experience leads us to believe that 
Dodge Capillary bearings are the most 
dependable of all types for continuous 
service.” 


Running at 2300 R. P. M. for 


ten years— 

“This line shaft (2300 R. P. M.) has 
been operating for ten years and during 
that time we have not had any trouble.” 


Ten years service—never a hot 


bearing— 

“We are glad to state that your capil- 
lary bearings continue to give satisfac- 
tion. We have never had a hot bearing 
where they have been used.” 


Another ten year user-— 

“Have been using Capillary bearings for 
ten years and have the first complaint 
to make.” 


é T %° 
None better on the market 
“Your capillary bearings are giving us 
very satisfactory service—we believe 
there are none better on the market.” 


Names on request. 
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Do you know 


COTTON 


The “Rule of 3” 


of Turbine Lubrication 
? 


It’s given on page 32 of “The Lubrication of the Steam 
Turbine” Published by The Texas Company. 


HIS 36-page book has received high praise from operators and 
builders of turbines. It is not loaded with propaganda for 
Texaco Turbine Oils. 


This book discusses LUBRICATION. In logical sequence these 
important items are taken up: oiling systems—lubricating meth- 
ods—effects of heat, water and deposits—cleaning—starting—oil 
coolers—reduction gears. 


OT a theoretical treatise for students only; but for men inter- 
ested in turbines and the use of oil. It contains no pretty 
pictures or long ‘* History of the Turbine”’ going back to the ancient 
Greek who discovered its principle. The text pages are all ‘‘meat.”’ 


“LUBRICATION OF THE STEAM TURBINE” was written 
by and checked up by men who have observed lubricants at work 
on all types of turbines. 


Interesting enough to read at a sitting 


Important enough to become part of your technical library. 
Get a copy at once. Use Coupon below—NOW, before some 
more immediate claim on your time causes you to forget. 


ee ae ee eS tit yt 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Dept. S, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Kindly send me free copy of your book “Lubrication of Steam Turbine.” 


Street 


PR ateanee Ga 


OctToserR, 1923. 
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Double-acting thrust 


=< Ask Our Engineers 


& e-row de 
(grooved races) groove Stand 
I 


5 Siero They can solve your problems - 


The experience of our engineers Our surplus is your reserve. 
covers every type of ball bear- Vast resources of engineering 
ing installation ever designed. knowledge; skilled engineers 

who will design your installa- 





Vast files of data, huge stores 








Single-acting thrust Ae ; ‘ tions. 
bearing, flat seats of information are at their com- Doub! : 
(grooved races) , é C st t experime ital work arOUDIS-TOwW eep- 
1100-F Series mand. And clients of ours are ORSTERE CRPCIIMMCRE: weer eas 





looking to new and more efh- 





entitled to the technical advice 


° “ie sec of hal] bearings. sim- 
of our experts. cient uses of ball bearings, sim 






pler and more practical methods 
Strom Service means perfect of reducing friction. 


service. 






Even if you are not a client of 

















a. Quick deliveries; the highest ours, we will be glad to have 
Ms oom IA grade of product; a keen inter- you put your problems up to oe: 
est in the successful perform- our staff of consulting en- earing, combination 
ance of every bearing through- gineers. There is no obligation. i. a 
out its life. Just drop us a line. 










Single-acting, self- 
aligning thrust 
bearing, leveling 

washer. 1100-U Series 







Double-row, maxi- 
m type, 
| bearing 


9 
BALL BEARINGs ~ ' 


Production is sped by the reduction of friction 













U. S. BALL BEARING MFG. CO. 
4544 Palmer Street, Chicago, IIl. 









Double-acting, self- 
aligning thrust 
bearing, leveling 

washers 
$100-U Series 






Single-row, makxi- 
mum type, 
radial bearing 
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Did You Ever See a Hyatt Roller Bearing 


In a Glass House? 





This positive, self-oiling feature of 
Hyatt roller bearings is only one of 
their good points. 


Their true colling motion saves at least 
15% power and their durable high grade 
steel construction enables them to effect 
these economies for many years with- 
out adjustment or replacement. 


They have been operating for from 
twenty to thirty years in many plants 
and are still in 
good condition. 


Split through- 
out, Hyatt roller 


Here is a Hyatt roller bearing 
mounted in glass instead of steel 
to enable you to observe the 
circulation of the oil. 


As the hollow rollers revolve, 
the oil flows out of the slots in 
parallel bands which cover the 
entire bearing surfaces. As long 
as any oil remains in the bearing 
it will be constantly picked up 
by the rollers and distributed 
in the path of the following 
rollers. 


Because of this positive, self- 
oiling feature of Hyatt roller 
bearings it is only necessary to 
add lubricant to them occasion- 
ally, usually 3 or 4 times a year, 
which makes a worthwhile re- 
duction in lubrication costs, oil 
and labor. 


bearings can be applied to existing line- 
shafts without taking down shafting or 
removing pulleys, collars or couplings. 


Secure these economies for your plant 
by asking your nearest mill supply 
dealer to furnish you with Hyatt roller 
bearing hangers. 


They are just as economical and de- 
pendable in cranes, trolleys, hoists, con- 
veyors, industrial trucks and trailers, 
machine tools, electric motors and any 
other machinery where economy and 
dependability of operation are desired. 


’Phone the Nearest Mill Supply Dealer 


Hyatt ‘Roller Bearing Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


Pacific Coast Address: 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, San Francisco, California 
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AUTOMATIC 
MECHANICAL SPEED 
CONTROL 


THROUGH a 


“Tht 


VARIABLE 
SPEED 
TRANSMISSION 


Extremely simple, sensitive and reliable. 
Very inexpensive—easily and quickly 
installed. No electrical apparatus not 
complicated switches to get out of or- 
der. Will operate without a moment’s 
attention or a penny’s expense after 
once installed. Absolutely fool-proof. 


“The Reeves” Variable Speed Transmission 


HUAENCUARUUULAAGEE UE UAOU ALA ALERAAAUUAUAHOAUUEEUESHAEOORANENUNUUEGEOOEADUOOECCEEUOCUAEOOET OND OECONO ONO UEEONGUNEUAENENOONLOC EOC eUNONESHOCHNEDNOEENENUELONECHNOAEOCUECENCONCUNENERNELENEUEOUEOOOCEREONOONONHRREROCENNNONSG NEC CECuSUtONCeeeteddCuROrnNgNONN 


as illustrated below, with two sets of 
weights and light connecting chains are 
the simple component parts that make up 
this extremely dependable automatic drive. 
Not a single part to get out of order. 


“The Reeves’’ Automatic Mechanical Con- 
trol has been found highly successful in 
textile mills where all operations in finish- 
ing cloth through water mangles, dryers, 
tenters and winders are accomplished as 


one continuous process. 
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No. 3-E 
tomatic control operat 
ing Butterworth Dryer 
at the Rronx Co., New 
York City 


REEVES Au 


With the installation of “The Reeves” 
Transmission the operator can keep the 
speeds of two or more machines running in 
exact unison. He sets the speed of the 
master transmission by hand, or by remote 
control, to suit the condition of the goods 
being processed; and all the balance of 
the machines in the line are adjusted auto 
“The Reeves” 


matically by \utomati« 


Control. 


This produces a fineness and uniformity 
of finish, not posible by other methods. 
Write for Automatic Mechanical Control 
bulletin, C-2055. 


REEVES PULLEY CO. 


COLUMBUS, INDIANA. 


63 
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[=e] ECLIPSE 


= Automatic Yarn Cleaner 


= volved in that 
= the yarn is cleaned by = 


= —— blades which = ® 
= i tly. = 
sce) Dyeing Machines 
: a a = 4 
= Uy attached. he = 
ep Sees nt Random Dyes, Cotton, Wool or 
2 affected in the slight- : | Silk yarn on the cone by injecting 
: Hert ate ST te taka the dye into the cone under pres- 
sure. 












Write for full data 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 


Makers of 





/ 






( L 
Q 
_ Eclipse Eclipse Eclipse 
Automatic Yarn Cleaners Automatic Stop Motions Yarn Tension Devices 


) 
ELMIRA, N. Y. ro i : 
a a <5 ») | 
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( We suggest that you tear and file this and the following five pages) 






H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1820 
Finishing Machinery 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


PROVIDENCE, R. IL., Turk’s Head Building 
GREENVILLE, S. C., Woodside Building 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE—W. J. Westaway Compiny, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





THE BREADTH OF THE BUTTERWORTH LINE 


That you might have a better knowledge of the 
types and kinds of finishing machinery made by 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company, we show on 
this and the following five pages a few individual 
machines, parts of installations made by us during 
the past couple of years. 

Most of these incidentally were in Southern mills 
and finishing plants. 

In practically every installation, we supplied the 
finishing machinery in its entirety, often designing 
and constructing new machines to meet individ- 
ual requirements. This is part of Butterworth’s 
Service. 

As to the complete line of Butterworth Machin- 


to padding machine. Driven by G. E. 


900 r.p.m. 


25-h.p. motor 


Padding Machine—Heavy housings with compound 
levers, screws and handwheels, top and bottom covered 
rolls each 15 in. dia. x 90 in. face, rubber covering 4 
12 in. dia. x 91 in. 


cast-iron 


in. thick and center cast-iron roll 


face. Machine complete with caustic box 
having four immersion rolls, driven by expansion pulley 
and cut cast-iron spur gearing. At delivery side 5-bar 


Mycock expander. 


Two Compartment Washing Machine—Cast-iron 
boxes having housings complete with levers and weights 





MERCERIZING TENTER PADDING MACHINE AND TWO COMPARTMENT WASHER 


ery—this includes practically every kind of ma- 
chine used in finishing cotton, silk and woolen 
fabrics, lace curtains, carpets, book cloth, window 
shade materials and damasks. 


MERCERIZING MACHINE... 

The illustration shows a special heavy mercerizing 
tenter, a padding machine and two compartment washer, 
in range. 

Mercerizing Tenter—55 ft. long, adjustable in width 
12 in. to 86 in., equipped with Butterworth patented 
4 in. No. 33 automatic clamp chain, face opening, side 
shafting with stands, bevel gears, etc., for driving back 


REPRINTED FROM TEXTILE WORLD CONSOLIDATED 


for three sets of squeeze rolls. First and second sets of 
squeeze rolls have top rubber-covered rolls each 10 in. 
dia. x 90 in. face; rubber covering 3% in. thick and 
bottom iron rolls each 10 in. dia. x 90 in. face. Third 
set has top rubber-covered roll 10 in. dia. x 90 in. face, 
rubber covering’ 34 in. thick and bottom rubber-covered 
roll 10 in. dia. x 90 in. face, rubber covering 4 in. 
Each compartment has seven 5 in. dia. iron 
Machine is driven by side shaft- 


thick. 
tube immersion rolls. 
ing with cut bevel gearing and expansion pulley. Over- 
head drive, countershaft having friction driving pulley. 
Reel at delivery end furnished by us. 


Continued on next page 
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TENTERING MACHINES 

The first illustration shows a Butterworth Vibrating 
Tenter equipped with patent automatic clamp. This 
tenter is made any desired length and width and is 
designed to produce elastic finish on cotton piece goods. 
The large main driving gear is equipped with a uni- 
versal joint so that it does not oscillate when the tenter 
is operating with vibratory motion. Main driving shaft 








VIBRATING TENTER 


bearings are bronze bushed. Driving end cross arm is 
of cast steel. This tenter can also be operated as a 
straight tentering machine when desired. 

The illustration below shows delivery end of a straight 
automatic tenter 60 ft. long, center to center of chain 
wheels, adjustable in width 12 in. to 65 in., at the enter- 
ing end; has Foxwell guider, at delivery end rack and 


THE NEW BUTTERWORTH CLAMP 


gear winder; driven by 15 h.p. variable speed motor 
710 r.p.m., speed 40 to 80 yd. per minute. 


NEW BUTTERWORTH FOUR-INCH TOP 
OPENING SELF-ALIGNING TENTER CLAMP 

There is a strip of special alloy brass inserted in 
the nippers of this clamp. This is pivoted in the center 
so that it will grip rolled selvage or uneven thickness of 
fabric at the same time. 

For ginghams or loose selvage goods rollers are used 
in place of shoe operating the clip. 

This new self-aligning clamp can be easily substi- 
tuted on any tenter, top wood covers, openers and 
sprocket wheels alone requiring replacing. 

Also, nipper arms have been bridged to make them 
still stronger. 

We have a booklet on this self-aligning clamp; when 
you write, its title is “Accurate Automatic Aligning. 

The self-aligning clamp is furnished on all except 
mercerizing tenters, unless otherwise specified. 


Es 


STRAIGHT AUTOMATIC TENTER 
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CALENDERS Friction Calender—Has one bottom charcoal iron 

7-Roll Hydraulic Calender—Heavy open side hous- roll, 18 in. diameter by 51 in. face; one chilled iron 
ings, three (3) cotton rolls each 23 in. dia. x 90 roll 14 in. diameter by 51 in. face. arranged to be 
in. face, one (1) chilled iron roll 12 in. dia. x 91 in. heated by steam; one cotton roll 22 in. diameter by 50 
face, one (1) chilled iron roll 14 in. dia. x 91 in. face, ; 
one (1) chilled iron roll 18 in. dia. x 91 in. face, one 


1) chilled iron roll 20 in. dia. x 91 in. face. 

















FRICTION CALENDER WITH CHASING ATTACHMENT 








in. face; driven by mortise gear and cut pinion from 
50 h.p. variable speed motor, 720 r.p.m.; speed 60 yd 
per minute. 

And we might mention here a word about Butter 





worth Calender Rolls. They are noted for the amount 
of service they give before requiring refilling. This 
is due to what goes in them as much as how it goes in- 
care. We found by experience—long experience—that 
while cotton rovings do make an absolutely white roll, 
7-ROLL HYDRAULIC CALENDER long, staple cotton makes one that stands up much bet- 
ter: therefore, all Butterworth cotton rolls are filled 
Che three top chilled iron rolls arranged to be heated with this long, staple cotton. Of course, we make all 
by steam. At the entering side knee brackets with types of calender rolls. 
tension bars and Luther stretcher. At the 
delivery side slip belt winder. Driving by 
cut gears from G. E. 50 h.p. motor 900 r.p.m. 
Hydraulic Embossing Calender—Heavy 
open side housings, two (2) wool felt paper 
rolls 23 in. dia. x 90 in. face, one (1) engraved 
steel roll 1114 in. dia. x 90 in. face, arranged 
to be heated by steam. Friction let-off and 
slip belt winder on both sides to allow two 
pieces of goods to run simultaneously. Driv- 


ing by double helical gear and pinion and cut 































spur gear and cloth pinion from G. E. 35 h.p. 
motor 900 r.p.m.; speed, 20 yd. per minute. 

These are but two of the many types of 
calenders which we manufacture, varying 
from two rolls to as many as your work may 
require. 

It was recently brought to our attention that 
a Butterworth Calender, installed in 1859, is 
still in daily operation. HYDRAULIC EMBOSSING CALENDER 





Continued on next page 
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MULTI-CYLINDER DRYING MACHINES 


DRYING MACHINE 

In the illustration are Drying Machine, Straight Auto- 
matic Tenter and end of Tenter House. 

The Drying Machine is arranged on vertical columns 
having ten (10) cylinders of tinned steel 23 in. dia. x 
66 in. face, stuffing boxes equipped with Sharp patented 
automatic grease cups. At the delivery side a rack and 
gear compensator. Driving direct by variable speed 
motor 7% h.p. 710 r.p.m. with rheostat control. This 
machine is part of a range, its motor being synchronized 
with a 15.h.p. motor driving the main unit. Speed 40 
to 80 yd. per minute. 


DRYING MACHINE, STRAIGHT AUTOMATIC TENTER 
AND TENTER HOUSE 
Drying machines are made with either vertical col- 
umns or horizontal frames to suit your requirements. 
The cylinders may be of copper or tinned steel and in 
any width to 144 in. face. 


WASHING MACHINE AND 
SQUEEZER 


Washing Machine—Heavy housings with 
handwheels, screws and rubber springs having 
two maple rolls each 20 in. diameter by 120 in. 
face, also pin rail, pit reel complete with bear- 
ing. In the plant where this installation was 
made, they furnished the pit tank made of 
concrete. 


Water Syueezer—This also has heavy 
housings, compound levers, screws and hand- 
wheels, top rubber covered, roll 18 in. diam- 
eter by 22 in. face; rubber covering, 1 in. 
thick; machine driven by expansion pulley 21 
in. to 24 in. x 6 in. face on overhead counter- 
shaft to tight pulley on squeezer, 


This machine has 41 cylinders arranged on four 
sets of vertical columns having five cylinders of copper 
and thirty-six of tinned steel, each 23 in. dia. by 50 


MULTI-CYLINDER DRYING MACHINE 


in. face, driving by expansion pulley 21 in. to 24 in. 
dia. by 6 in. face from starch mangle, and by special 
cone drive; pinions and sprockets to drive from the 
front to back of machine. 


The first five copper cylinders on the back of the 
first vertical column are arranged as cooling cylinders 
with the bearing blanked and tapped for water or 
steam connections as desired. 


WASHING MACHINE AND SQUEEZER 
Continued on next page 
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DYEING MACHINES 
This six-compartment dyeing machine was installed 
in the plant of a finishing company in Toledo, Ohio. 
It has cast-iron frames, wood-lined, each compart- 
ment being 50 in. long with seven 4 in. outer diam- 
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ing end, overhead stands with tension bars; at delivery 
end, plain folder; driven by side shaft with cut bevel 
gear with Moore and White friction clutch from 2C 
h.p. constant speed motor, 720 r.p.m., speed 80 yd 
per minute. 


VAR, MOVRP 


a i Asn tee 
at f 
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SIX COMPARTMENT DYEING MACHINE 


eter seamless tube immersion rolls. Brass fittings can 
not be used inside the box. There are six sets of 
squeeze rolls, the first five sets in housings with levers 
and weights, the last set in Housings with handwheels, 
screws and springs. Each set has one top rubber- 
covered roll 10 in. diameter by 66 in. face (rubber cov- 
ering 34 in. thick) and one bottom rubber covered roll 
10 in. diameter x 66 in. face (rubber covering 4 in. 
thick vulcanite). Oxidizing frame with rolls; at enter- 


SINGEING MACHINES 

The five-burner gas singeing machine illustrated is 
but one of several kinds of oil and gas singes made 
by us. 

The burners in this one have a 94 in. face. The 
brass tube water rolls run in roller bearings. Tension 
bars and counter at entering end. At delivery end is 
water box with reel. Machine is driven by G. E. form 
M or similar type motor; 10 h.p., 1200 r.p.m. 





FIVE-BURNER GAS SINGEING MACHINE 
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STARCH MANGLE OTHER BUTTERWORTH FINISHING 
MACHINES 


Other machines used in finishing silk, wool and cot- 


sa : ton, made by H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company 
rolls, each 20 in. dia. x 66 in. face, geared together in and not shown here. are: 














Victoria Friction Starch Mangle—Heavy housings, 
compound levers, screws and handwheels two (2) wood 


ratio of 3 to 1: starch box. At the entering side are Tommy Dodds 
knee brackets with friction let-off and a set of revolving Pumping Units for Hydraulic Calenders, ete. 


Warp Coilers 


scroll rolls. At the delivery side is a slip belt winder , ; : a : ; 
Crabbing Machines (Shown on page 79. Wool Sec- 











and a frilling folder. Driving by cut spur gear and tion) 
Moore and White friction clutch pulley from 20 h.p. Atomizers 
variable speed motor, 750 r.p.m. through cut gear and Foxwell Guiders 
cloth pinion. Delivers 100 yd. per minute. Sizing, Drying and Beaming Machines for Carpets. 
Mangles 
Frilling Folders, as illustrated above, are made in peeing Machines 
seetles 


all widths and can be adjusted to vary the length of 
folds as desired. They are pulley driven. Folders are 
made in several styles to suit mill conditions. 


Color Kettles and Cell Driers 
Finishing Machines for Silks (Shown on page 139, 
Silk Section) 








































BUTTERWORTH SERVICE 

In giving the horsepower required to oper 
ate the machines we have illustrated and talked 
about in these pages, it should be remembered 





that this will vary with the character of the 
goods; also while definite machine widths are 
given, remember that all machines can be 
made in widths to suit your individual re- 
quirements. We are always very glad, how- 
ever, to offer the services of the Butterworth 
Organization and all the 103 years’ experience 
behind that organization, in answering any 
question along individual lines. 

And concluding these six pages let us give 
you a few words of conversation between the 
superintendent of one of the largest finishing 
plants in the east and a visitor whom he was 
“showing through.” 

“Why do you use practically all Butter- 
JIGGERS worth machines?” the visitor asked. 

“Because they require so little adjusting,” the super- 
intendent paused, “this takes time you know,” he 


STARCH MANGLE AND FRILLING FOLDER 


Shown are several of a battery of twelve jiggers. 
The frames are cast-iron, wood-lined, each having 
two rubber-covered beam rolls, 634 in. diameter x finished. 
66 in. face (rubber covering 34 in. 
thick vulcanite) driven by bevel 
gears and Carlyle Johnson friction 
clutch ; three 4 in. outer diameter brass 
tube immersion rolls in box. The jig- 
gers are arranged in two batteries of 
six each, and are driven from a line 
shaft and 30 h.p. constant speed motor, 
715 r.p.m. Full operating load, 18 h.p. 










CATALOGS 

In addition to the Butterworth Cat- 
alog we also have folders on all the 
machines described and _ illustrated 
here. We shall be glad to send you 
any information relative to the ma- 





chines in which you are interested. PART OF BATTERY OF TWELVE JIGGERS 
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a Reduces breakage: 

c Soluble Wheat Starch Binder possesses great penetrating power, and also 
s helps the other ingredients of the size mixture to penetrate, causing ever) 
4 fibre of the yarn to become thoroughly sized. The result is greatly increas- 
4 \ ed tensile strength, and consequent reduction of breakage. 

‘ Reduces shedding: 

h \ Soluble Wheat Starch Binder “‘binds’”’ the ingredients of the size mixture 
aad \\\\ to the yarn until each has performed its full mission. This prevents ‘ 
y \ excessive shedding and its incident troubles. 


Demonstration gladly given. 


Oo o 


Also serving the textile industry with: 


“Hawk” Thin Boiling Starch 
“Gold Medal” Refined Starch 
“Silver Medal” Pearl Starch 
\ “R. A. Brand” Imported Potato Starch 
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SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, Inc. 


SAYLES BLEACHERIES SAYLESVILLE, R. I. PLANTA 
GLENLYON DYE WORKS SAYLESVILLE, R. I. PLANT B 
GLENLYON PRINT WORKS PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. PLANT C 
GLENLYON YARN DYE WORKS — PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. PLANT E 


GLENLYON YARN DYE WORKS CENTRAL FALLS, R.I., Winding Dept. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 72 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK CITY 


SAYLES BLEACHERIES 
BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS OF COTTON FABRICS 
Wide Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, Fancy Dress Goods, India Linens, Nainsooks 


ALL WEIGHTS AND WIDTHS 


VIEW OF SAYLESVILLE WORKS 


GLENLYON DYE WORKS 


Mercerizers, Dyers and Finishers of Cotton Piece Goods 


Dyers and Finishers of Worsted Dress Goods, Mohair Linings and Cotton and Wool Dress 
Goods 


GLENLYON PRINT WORKS 


Bleachers, Dyers and Printers of Fine Cotton Goods and Fabrics of S:lk and Cotton 


GLENLYON YARN DYE WORKS 


Bleachers and dyers of cotton yarn in ball warps and skeins, artificial and natural silk yarns. 
Colors fast to bleaching a specialty. 


GLENLYON YARN DYE WORKS 


Winding Department 
Beamers, Warpers, Winders and Quillers. 
FOR GENERAL INFORMATION 


Address 


SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, Inc. 
Saylesville, R. I. 
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r N of Quality” 


“The Hallmark © 
Key 


Color Treatment of Fine Fabrics 
Planning and Practice-— 


Upon the origination of theories of unique color 
application stimulative to market demand, and 


the development of these theories in actual prac- 





tice as applied to problems affecting the Dyeing 
and Finishing of Fine Fabrics, are centered the 


entire efforts of the U.P.D.W. organization. 


A continuous expansion of facility supports the 
Textile Producer to whom a complete dyehouse 
equipment, manned by a skilled personnel, rep- 


resents a prohibitive expense. 


The symbol of our service affixes an assurance 


of excellence. 


United Piece Dye Works 


DYERS, PRINTERS AND FINISHERS 
IN THE PIECE OF 


ALL COTTON GOODS 
SILK AND COTTON MIXED GOODS 
SILK AND WOOL, ETC. 


Lodi, New Jersey 
Mills 
New York Office Lodi and Hawthorne, N. J. 
132 Madison Avenue Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. 
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KEFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the watchwords today. 
Modern mill men who hold to this motto are discarding ordinary, 
imperfectly refined starches and selecting those special types best 
suited for their individual conditions. 


Some desire increased weight, all need increased strength and 
better weaving qualities for the warp. 


You know the result vou seek. 


We know and can provide the proper type of starch. 


FAMOUS N 
C. P. SPECIAL 


400 MILL 
500 MILL 





BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


BLEACHING and FINISHING PLANTS have learned that 
‘‘any old’? STARCH or DEXTRINE will not do the work. ‘To 
secure the proper ‘‘feel,’’ the desired weight and the attractive 
finish, careful discrimination must be exercised in selecting 

STARCHES and DEXTRINES. 

We manufacture all approved varieties 
90 THIN BOILING CRYSTAL 
162 GUM 163 GUM 
DEXTRINES and BRITISH GUMS 


Corn Products Refining Company 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, S. C. 


— SZarch— 
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‘Deal Direct with the 


Manufacturer’’ 


HE phrase is an expression of our direct 
responsibility for the quality of Mathieson 
Chemicals wherever sold. 


This direct responsibility exists whether 
“Eagle Thistle” products are specified in car- 
load or less-than-carload quantities, for ship- 
ment from our works or from our consigned 
stocks in the hands of local distributors. There 
is never any middle-man with whom our re- 
sponsibility is divided. 

“Deal Direct with the Manufacturer” has a 
vital significance to you. It stands for the 
elimination of uncertainties in price and de- 
livery as well as in quality. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yzc 


25 WEST 43"! STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE 





NEW YORK CITY 
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ANILINE COLORS 


DIRECT, SULPHUR, ACID, BASIC AND CHROME 
including the following new Product 


BRILLIANT SULPHUR BLUE T. C. M. CONC. 


THE BEST MONEY VALUE BLUE FOR CHAMBRAYS 


VELVETEEN PASTE 


THE STANDARD BOIL-OFF & DYE BATH ASSISTANT | 


U. C. TALLOW 


THE HIGHEST GRADE OF PURE SIZING TALLOW 


KING BRAND SIZING 


OUR “K.B.” IS A COMPLETE SIZE IN ITSELF. HIGH IN TALLOW 


WAX SOFTENER | 
UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


York and Colgate Sts... . Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office, Commercial National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N.C. 
GEO. W. WATSON, ehurst, Miss. 
REPRESENTATIVES: C.D. MAIGATTER, Charlotte, N. C. 
B. M. LATTIMORE, Shelby, N. C. 
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taleys 


Expert Staley Service has improved quality 
and reduced cost in thousands of textile 
products. 


First, a detailed analysis is made of individ- 
ual mill conditions and manufacturing 
requirements. Second, a special starch is 
compounded for each particular need. 


Scientific laboratory facilities, and the most 
advanced production methods assure abso- 
lute maintenance of original specifications 
in each starch employed. 


You, too, can benefit by the application of 
scientific Staley metkods. A member of 
our consulting staff will be glad to call. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


508 Andrews Law Bldg., Ansley Hotel 
Spartanburg. S. OC. Atlanta, Ga. 
G. A: Dean, Manager J. W. Pope, Manager 
25 Church St., 88 Broad St., 
New York City Boston, Mass. 
W. H. Randolph, Manager L. R. Dickinson, Manager 


Starch 
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Hydroxy Art Silk Coning Oil 


A Specially Prepared Oil 












Used in the Coning, Winding, and Knitting of Artificial Silk 





Makes Artificial Silk Knit Smoothly. 


Eliminates Breakdowns. Reduces Seconds. 






Washes out easily at low temperature. 


Therefore— 
Dyeing and Bleaching is even and shades brighter. 
















Sample sent on request—no charge. 


Developene (There Is no “Just as Good”) 





Makes a rusty Black stocking turn deep Black. 





Kali Chlorine Neutralizer 


An Anti-chlor—prevents tender bleached goods. 










All chemicals for the Dye House— 
All oils—Sulphonated—Turkey Red— 
Neatsfoot, Olive, etc. 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


1410 No. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘Hydroxy Oils’’ Patented. 
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Douglas Crown 
Starch 


A thin boiling starch for 
sizing yarns and fabrics 





Free from all impurities and foreign material, Douglas Crown Starch is 
especially adapted for sizing yarns and fabrics. Unlike the ordinary method, 
Douglas Crown Starch is manufactured by a special process. First it is re- 
fined, then dried in large rotary vacuum driers under low temperature, thus 
eliminating crustings and cooked particles. It is a refined thin boiling starch 
—essentially the most perfect textile starch made. 


Backed by years of successful use. You will appreciate its superior work- 
ing quality. 


In addition to Douglas Crown, we manufacture a full line of starches 
—all made by our special process. 


DOUGLAS CROWN STARCH (a refined thin boiling starch) 
DOUGLAS PEARL STARCH 
DOUGLAS POWDERED STARCH 
DOUGLAS WARP SIZING STARCH 
DOUGLAS LION MILL STARCH 


Our representative will promptly supply samples and full information 
Write to 


PENICK & FORD, Ltd., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
or to any of the following offices: 


New Orleans, La. Southern Representative N. E. Representative 
Montgomery, Ala. G. L. Morrison Marble-Nv- Company 
New York, N. Y. Greenville, S. C. Boston and Worcester, Mass 
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If You Go to the 
Textile Show— 


Be Sure to See 


The “NATIONAL” Exhibit 


Of Practical Value to Mill Men—that is the keynote of 
the “National” Exhibit at the Eighth International Textile 
Exposition, to be held in Mechanics Hall, Boston, October 


29th to November 3rd. 
In the ‘National’? Booth—Spaces 502, 503, and 504, you 
will find, of real interest, a display of 
Mill Dyed and Printed Textiles, 
including: — 
Dyed Loose Wool 


~ 


Yarn Dyed and Piece Dyed 
Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Direct Dyed, Direct Printed 
and Discharge Printed Cottons 


Dyed Natural and A — Silk 
in Skeins and on Spools 


—all dyed exclusively with “National” Dyes—all 
produced in well known mills. Samples of these tex- 
tiles, with information as to the dyes used, will be 
available to you. 


The Exposition Number of “DYESTUFFS”—to be 
distributed at the Show,—will contain original and 
valuable articles on the dyeing and printing of the 
various textiles exhibited. Every mill executive and 
dyer should have a copy of this issue. 


The “National” Exhibit will not be a display of dyes, but will 
consist of an assortment of textiles of the highest type, illustrat- 
ing the present day application of “National” products. Be sure 
to visit the “National” Booth—if you see the Exposition—if not, 
‘write for a copy of the Exposition Number of “DYESTUFFS.” 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Octoser, 1923. 
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W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
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Cut 12. First Floor Battery Outfit with Single Acting, Quart Measuring Pumps. 


td 


ow to Increase Earnings 


One way is to increase the business—another way, one 
that every efficient plant is trying to accomplish, is to 
decrease expenses. 

Mills, factories and machine operators are just beginning 
to realize the big saving that can be made in the proper 
handling of their oil supplies. 


Over 10 per cent has been wasted through dripping, spill- 
ing, leakage, deterioration and failure to completely drain 
barrels. The time of help and machines has been lost 
because of inconvenience in handling the oil. The in- 
surance rate has been higher and a very material saving 
has been lost by not buying in bulk. 


American Lubricating Oil 
Storage Systems 


prevent every one of these wastes and losses and gives you better, 
cleaner oil. The saving pays for the equipment in a short time. 


A battery can be furnished of just the number of tanks you require. 

Each tank is fitted with a measuring pump having an anti-drip Gus 6b tale 

nozzle, giving exact quantities wanted without waste. mired 4 
z ; : 2 : . Pump with Meter 

The material and construction of these outfits are of the highest Attached 


order and fully guaranteed. A clean, convenient manner 
Write us for Bulletin No. 203 and let us figure on a system exactly for delivering oil into con- 
. . . . . tainers in exact quantities. 
suited to your requirements. Fitted with door and lock on 
both pump and _ cabinet. 

Capacity one barrel. A safe 


The American Oil Pump and sanitary method of hand- 


ling oils in the different de- 


& Tank Company partments throughout the 


plant. 


1179 FINDLAY STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO Ask For Bulletin No. 44 


Quotations Furnished on Special Oil Tanks for Holding Any Quantity From 100 Gallons to Car Load 
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With the Publishers — 


The Viewpoint of a Reader 


The following communication from the superintendent of a New Eng- 
land mill presents the subject of advertising from the angle of the reader. 


To explain briefly, this reader described a device in the “How Other 
Men Manage” depariment, told how useful he had found it, and comment- 
ed on the somewhat strange fact that the manufacturers of this device 
failed to advertise its merits. 

The succeeding issue of COTTON carried an answer to this reader in 
the form of an advertisement, to which he now responds. 


Editor Cotton: 
On page 692 of the June issue of COTTON, I find the following adver- 
tisement: 


“Answer to ‘Wash (R. I.)’” 


ee 


That it is not advertised is very strange indeed.”. ‘Wash’ must 
have overlooked our advertisements in some of the textile papers. 
Owing to the overwhelming demand for this device we were com- 
pelled to discontinue our advertising in order to catch up on or- 
ders.” 


As I have before stated, my first letter to this department was written 
in the year 1913, and this is the first time any of my articles have been 
answered in the advertising columns. So ro one cen put me down as 
working for the advertising department of COTTON. 


When I described the device of this company in the May issue of 
COTTON, I had only one object in mird, and that was, I wented the boys 
to get the benefit of this device. I was fair with the Bahan Textile Machin- 
ery Company, more so, I think, than they ere to themselves when they 
state: 


“Ov.ing to the overwhelming demand for this device we were compelled 
to discontinue our advertising in order to catch up on orders.” 


Is it not a fact that no other concern cou'd fill these orders? There- 
fore, I fail to see where they were compelled to stop advertising, for I 
know customers are willing to wait for any device that is beneficial. Again, 
when they are caught up on orders, what then? 


Why are so many men in this wor'd troubled with nervous prostration ? 

ib : | 

They don’t get in such a state by pushing their business: the trouble is 
2 D> A é 

caused by their business pushing them. 


I want to take this opportunity to say someth’ng which is a credit to 
those in charge of the advertising department of COTTON and to COTTON 
itself: 


While I was superintendent of a New Hampshire mill, the represent- 
ative of a concern making reeds and harnesses made the following state- 
ment to me: “My people tell me that each time they fail to advertise in 
COTTON, they notice a change in the amount of business done. So, as 
far as I know, our ad is standard.” Wash (R. L.) 
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E. T. Saulnier, Superintendent, 


The Boston Manufacturing Company 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
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COTTON 


October, Nineteen-Twenty-Three 


The Strike Fever Wanes. 


T'wo or three years ago it looked as if the country was 
on the road to being engulfed by chaos due to a raging and 
growing strike fever among working men. Thoughtful 
persons, however, did not share the alarm, despite recurring 
threats of famine on account of the cutting off of food 
distribution through national railroad strikes which several 
times seemed imminent, and the walking out of all or most 
of the coal miners. 

Subsequent events have justified those who took a calm 
view of the strike epidemic which swept the country dur- 
ing the latter days of the war and for two or three. years 
following the armistice. Though the time probably is far 
distant when it can be announced that there wil! be no 
more big strikes, statistics show that as the hysteria of war 
time recedes, Jabor troubles, particularly of the kind 
represented by cessation of operations on account of strikes, 
are less numerous and formidable. 

In fact, in 1922 fewer strikes occurred throughout the 
United States than during any year since 1916, and the 
for this year no doubt will show a further de- 
If they do, the showing will be more significant 
During 1922 there was consider- 


figures 
celine. 
than that for last year. 
able unemployment; so far this year there has been little. 
And it is traditional, for it is natural, that the strike fever 
usually registers highest when labor is in greatest demand 
and when wages are tending upward rather than down- 
ward. This was shown during the war, even in 1917 and 
1918 when there was every patriotic reason for the avoid- 
ing of strikes and when machinery, with tremendous moral 
force beyond it, was set up for seeing that workers re- 
ceived all that was due them and more. 

Hence, this year’s comparatively good record in the 
matter of labor troubles would indicate that a foree making 
for industrial peace has been at work and is getting much 
desired results. 

In truth, many forees have been working mightily in this 
One, no doubt, is a growing realiza- 
tion among that 
they win through striking they ultimately and inevitably 
But they not 


beneficent direction. 


workers whatever the seeming victories 


lose. This can be positively demonstrated. 
alune lose; everbody loses, most especially the publie whica 
in the end pays the bills. And the employer and employee 
are parts of the publie. 

The biggest force operating towards the bringing of 


reason is that greatest 


labor disputes within the range of 


of all general forces, public opinion. Twenty years ago 


publie opinion always could be depended on to take sides 
with the strikers in any case; now it probably takes the 
part of neither side in most cases—being merely opposed 
to strikes. 

And perhaps the most singular attribute of the situa 
tion is that the public has set up virtually no instruments 
of force for carrying out its will for industrial peace. The 
railroad labor board is the nearest thing we have to a 
national tribunal for preventing strikes by forcing the 
settlement of disputes along orderly lines and through 
But its 


actual power is now so great that no informed observer 


juridical channels. Yet it has no punitive power. 
ever again expects to see serious threats made to starve 
the nation through tying up the railroads, as seemed im- 
minent two or three times during the last ten years. 

And we probably have seen the last national coal strike. 
The readiness with which all sides in the recent anthracite 
embroglio compromised their differences along the lines of 
Governor Pinchot’s suggestions showed that they, and par- 
ticularly the miners, were afraid of a coalless public. 

Figures collected by the U. S. 
tistics show that last year only one-half as 
1921, 
1916, and only about one-fourth as 
1917 or 1918. 


ing, is the sole cause of only a relatively small propor- 


Labor Sta- 
strikes 


Bureau of 
many 


occurred as in less than one-third as many as in 


many as in either 


They show also that wages, while the lead- 


tion of strikes, usually no more than one-third of them. 


The results of strikes in recent years also y figures that 
to many will be surprising. In 1916 about an equal number 
for each result ended in victory for employers, and employ- 


ees and by compromise. But emp’oyers’ victories were great- 


ly in the minority during the succeeding three years. In 


1920 the employers won nearly twice : as did em 
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The Boston Manufacturing Company 
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October, Nineteen-Twenty-Three 


The Strike Fever Wanes. 


Two or three years ago it looked as if the country was 
on the road to being engulfed by chaos due to a raging and 
growing strike fever among working men. Thoughtful 
persons, however, did not share the alarm, despite recurring 
threats of famine on account of the eutting off of food 
distribution through national railroad strikes which several 
times seemed imminent, and the walking out of all or most 
of the coal miners. 

Subsequent events have justified those who took a calm 
view of the strike epidemic which swept the country dur- 
ing the latter days of the war and for two or three. years 
following the armistice. Though the time probably is far 
distant when it can be announced that there will 
more big strikes, statistics show that as the hysteria of war 


be no 


time recedes, Jabor troubles, particularly of the kind 
represented by cessation of operations on account of strikes, 
are less numerous and formidable. 

In fact, in 1922 fewer strikes occurred throughout the 
United States than during any year since 1916, and the 
figures for this year no doubt will show a further de- 
If they do, the showing will be more significant 
During 1922 there was consider- 


cline. 
than that for last year. 
able unemployment; so far this year there has been little. 
And it is traditional, for it is natural, that the strike fever 
usually registers highest when labor is in greatest demand 
and when wages are tending upward rather than down- 
ward. This was shown during the war, even in 1917 and 
1918 when there was every patriotic reason for the avoid- 
ing of strikes and when machinery, with tremendous moral 
force beyond it, was set up for seeing that workers re- 
ceived all that was due them and more. 

Hence, this year’s comparatively good record in the 
matter of labor troubles would indicate that a foree making 
for industrial peace has been at work and is getting much 
desired results. 

In truth, many forees have been working mightily in this 
beneficent direction. One, no doubt, is a growing realiza- 
tion among workers that whatever the seeming victories 
they win through striking they ultimately and inevitably 
lose. This can be positively demonstrated. But they not 
alone lose; everbody loses, most especially the publie whica 
in the end pays the bills. And the employer and employee 
are parts of the public. 

The biggest force operating towards the bringing of 


labor disputes within the range of reason is that greatest 


of all general vears ago 


forces, public opinion. Twenty 
1 
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public opinion always could be depended on to take sides 
with the strikers in any case; now it probably takes the 
part of neither side in 
to strikes. 


And perhaps the most singular attribute of 


most cases 


being merely opposed 


the situa 
tion is that the publie has set up virtually no instruments 
of force for carrying out its will for industrial peace. The 


railroad labor board is the nearest thing we have to a 


national tribunal for preventing strikes by forcing the 


settlement of disputes along orderly lines 


through 
But its 


actual power is now so great that no informed observer 


and 
juridical channels. Yet it has no punitive power. 
ever again expects to see serious threats made to starve 
the nation through tying up the railroads, as seemed im- 
minent two or three times during the last ten years. 

And we probably have seen the last national coal strike. 
The readiness with which all sides in the recent anthracite 
embroglio compromised their differences along the lines of 
Governor Pinchot’s suggestions showed that they, and par- 
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larger proportion of wage agreements end during April 
and May than during winter months; no doubt, however, 
there are other reasons. 
¢ The figures indicate that women workers are much less 
susceptible to strike fever than are men. In 1922, for 
example, the bureau received reports of only 21 disputes in 
establishments employing women alone, while there were 
644 which involved only men. The difference is much 
greater than the disparity between the number of places 
employing either men or women workers exclusively. 

Figures arranged by states show those of the East to 
lead in labor disputes, while the southern states apparent- 
ly have fewest. For cities, New York has many more than 
any other. The large cities as a rule have many more than 
their population ratios entitle them to. 

But the significant fact made clear by the figures is 
that the industrial strike is, for the time being at least, 
greatly on the wane in this country. 


The Presidential Change. 


To say that the recent tragedy in national public life, 
which led to a new President taking charge overnight, was 
providential is only to state a fact. That is, it was due to 
an act of God. 

It reflects not on the geniality, the likableness, and in- 
deed the considerable success achieved by the late Mr. 
Harding as President to say that in other senses the tragedy 
which so saddened the nation was providential. 

Mr. Harding had reached and perhaps passed the apex 
of his popularity and, maybe, his suecess as head of the 
nation. He was not an ambitious man; therefore, he was 
no egotist. His desire was to be known as a good rather 
than a great President, to be remembered as a man rather 
than to establish a legend of statesmanship. It may seem 
a left-handed compliment to say of him that he made a 
much better President than was expected of him, but there 
is no doubtful quality in the statement that he never let 
his personality as a man be submerged by the office he held 
and in many ways adorned. 

But the Fates did not bode well for Mr. Harding’s 
future at the White House. He was entering upon the 
time of “hard-sledding’”—ahead of him were the difficulties 
that come to every President after his best patronage has 
been dispensed, after the public becomes accustomed to 
him, and his critics have ferreted out his weaker spots. 

Circumstances were such that he would have been com- 
pelled to run for re-election; yet he undoubtedly had no 
personal desire to remain for another term in the White 
House. Circumstances also were such that he would have 
had most intense opposition, a stronger opposition perhaps 
than now can be developed against any candidate his 
party may name. A hard campaign would have been very 
painful to him and, despite his lack of ambition, he was 
of such a nature that defeat would have saddened him prob- 
ably more than in the ease of any man who has been Presi- 
dent in recent times. 

And defeat was not beyond the probable. This was not 
because of Mr. Harding, but because of a complex mass of 
circumstances he neither was responsible for nor could con- 
trol. 

Thus, strange as it may seem, the national political sit- 
uation has been cleared up considerably by the change his 
death suddenly brought about. Apparently there now will 
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INTANGIBLES IN MANUFACTURING 
Series by 
Frederick H. MsDonald. 


The Profits in Distinctiveness. 


Staple articles, such as yarns and cloth 
can always be sold somewhere, at some time, 
The demand is enormous. 


But in a field of this kind, the supply is 
equally as enormous. A low margin of profit 
seems inescapable. 


The problem is to lift a given manufactur- 
er’s product out of the ruck of the average, 
and to provide some reason, however small, 
for its choice out of the maze of just-as-goods. 


Utility, service, sometimes appearance, 
and always price, are the controlling notes in 
the siren song of the salesman. 


Give him a yarn a little smoother or a 
little stronger; a cloth with a construction or 
a finish that makes it better for some par- 
ticular use than any other; or make up a knit- 
ted garment that is seamless where others are 
held together with corded nuisances—and the 
world buys it at a good price to the maker. 


The amount of oratory necessary to sell 
an article is inversely proportional to its 
distinctiveness. “There’s a Reason” means 
money in the till. 


By one stroke the manufacturer can pro- 
vide them both. 


TRUAUARTUELAEADOAAAEOASUOUAEG NADAL AOUARANEUEAEUEUNSUA LEAS EOE ANAE AU UOUAE OO UEOE AED OEUAAAAUADAASGAELAAOCOAEOEUNELENUEELELUEEOEDEEAEERSAOEANeRAHNENAAIE P 


be less discussion within Mr. Harding’s party than seemed 
impending a few months ago. It seems more probable now 
that the campaign of next year will revolve around issues 
of a more constructive and fundamental nature than other- 
wise would have been the case. Instead of the campaign 
being demoralized by factionalism, it now can be fought out 
along truly thoughtful lines. At present it would seem 
that personalities will count for less in the combat than at 
any time since Bryan and Roosevelt caused this factor to be 
all but the predominant one in shaping the currents of 
national political discussion. 

Mr. Harding was a lucky man, like Kipling’s hero in 
“The Light that Failed” he no doubt was lucky even in his 
untimely death. 

He is succeeded in office by another man whom luck al- 
ways has favored. 

Historically, luck has been against all Vice-Presidents 
whom death advanced to the Presideney, Roosevelt alone 
excepted. 

Coolidge may be another exception; this certainly has 
been the case during the short time to date that he has 
oceupied the White House. 
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Humidity and Efficiency 


The Results of Some British Investigations on the Effect of High 
‘ Temperatures and Humidities on the Output of Workers 


BY W. HAMILTON GORDON. 


The question of humidity in cotton weaving sheds and 
its effect on the workers is.one which has been exciting a 
considerable amount of interest in Great Bristain of late 
years, where, in 1914, a committee was appointed by the 
Board of Trade and issued a report on the subject. No 
denial of the assertion that atmospheric conditions govern 
to some extent the efficiency of the person manually engaged 
in an industry, where there is any variation from the normal 
in this respect, may today be expected. Rather is there an 
increasing tendency to regard such variations as having 
a most considerable effect indeed and many able investiga- 
tors in England have added to our store of knowledge of 
this question during the past two or three years. It is to 
the interests of the manufacturers that such research should 
be carried on. Improvements in industrial conditions have 
meant increased efficiency of the workers and, though such 
improvements primarily mean increased outlay, where out- 
put is permanently increased also the manufacturer 1s in 
position to congratulate himself on combining humanity 
with business acumen. 

Conditions in the American textile industry may not be 
exactly on all fours with those usual in England. Neverthe- 
less, the conclusions arrived at after investigation by Dr. 
Vernon, of the British Industrial Fatigue Department, 
should prove of interest to American textile men. 

It is usual in textile works, as my readers will know, 
where the weaving of certain qualities of cotton and linen 
goods is being carried on, for the process to be carried 
out in an atmosphere artificially humidified and of a more 
or less high temperature. 

Certain experiments carried out on behalf of the Board 
of Trade committee referred to above demonstrated that 
the higher the temperature and the greater the humidity 
the fewer were the breakages of warp threads, while the 
amount of cloth woven in a given time was greater. The 
experiments were summarized in a table, as follows, which 
gives the average results, the “Time occupied” column show- 
ing the number of minutes necessary to complete the weav- 
ing of the unit length of cloth which was taken: 


WEAVING OF CAMBRICS (Fine). 


of Temperature. | On Basis of Difference Between 


| Dry and Wet Bulb Temperatures. 
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Humidity and high temperature, though they may be an 
excellent aid to the production of the material, are uncom- 
fortable conditions for the worker and, in proportion to 


their magnitude, exercise a deleterious effect on his physical 
condition. Therefore, the committee recommended that in 


allowed to artificial] 


no case should the manufacturers be 
humidify the air when a wet bulb te mperature of 80 degrees 
F. had been reached and also that the wet and dry bulb 
temperatures should differ by at least 2 degrees. 


obtained 


Results 
were from a considerable number of weaving 
sheds and an average taken from these demonstrated that, 
during the summer, for about 60 per cent of the time work- 
ed, the temperature shown by the wet bulb exceeded 70 de- 
grees, while it exceeded 75 degrees for about 30 per cent 
of the total hours worked and 80 degrees for about 5 per 
cent. 

H...C. Weston, reporting on atmosp! erie conditions in 
the linen industry, has stated that in the two sheds, into 
the conditions of which he made an investigation, there was 
a practically constant humidity which equalled 88 per cent 
saturation and he found that the output of the operatives 
varied in proportion with the temperature shown by the wet 
bulb, Taking the case of a loom running continuously and 
calling the maximum output possible 100 per cent he ascer- 
tained that the usual standard of efficiency was about 60 
per cent of the possible and that, for each rise or fall of 
temperature shown on the wet bulb of 1 degree, it rose or 
fell approximately 1 per cent. 
bulb temperature exceeded 75 degrees the output decreased 
as the temperature increased. 


When, however, the wet 


He gave a concrete example 
from one shed where on three consecutive afternoons the 
temperature showed averages of 74.1 degrees, 75.6 degrees 
and 74.8 degrees respectively; in each case he found the 
efficiency less than in the corresponding mornings. The 
temperatures in the mornings had averaged 68.9 degrees, 
69.0 degrees and 69.3 degrees and the loss of efficiency in 
the afternoons was, respectively, 3.3, 1.8 and 1.6 per cent. 
Not only was there this immediate reduction in the output 
of the weavers but the result was still noticeable the next 
effect of re- 
} 


tion after being sub- 


day, for the intervening night had not th 
storing the men to their normal condi 
jected to this trying temperature. He found that, on the 


day after, their efficiency averaged 0.8 per cent less than 
on the first day, whilst the result continued even further 
and there was even an average reduction of 1.3 per cent on 
the third day. 

The question then arises as to what is the best remedy 
for this state of affairs. A solution must be sought which 
allows the atmospheric conditions for the production of 
the weft in the best possible manner to exist and yet have 
as little deleterious effect on the energy and working pow- 
er of labor as can be arranged. To arrive at this solution 
further experiments, both in the laboratory and in the sheds, 
will be necessary, but there are certain general conditious 
which must be observed. Science tells us that the deleterious 
effects which hot and humid air exerts on the human body 
result from the retardation of the normal loss of body heat 
Where 


artificial retardation of this kind is going on there are two 


which is always going on with every one of us. 
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immediate ways of checking it, both quite simple. One is 
to decrease the amount of clothing worn; the other is to 
inerease the volume and velocity of the air currents which 
are directed against the human body. The question of 
clothing is, of course, a personal question and it is rather 
a difficult matter to make it the subject of regulations in a 
factory because there are always likely to be some obstinate 
people who will raise objections to any change indicated, 
but it certainly is the case in the British textile industry 
that the hands very frequently wear too many clothes when 
at work. It is suggested that they might change into very 
thin clothes when they arrive at the mill though, at present, 
there are not usually facilities which would allow of this 
course being followed; the provision of these could, however, 
be arranged by the management and any expense incurred 
in this way would be eventually repaid in the shape of in- 
creased output resulting from the working normality of the 
operatives. 

The second suggestion can be weighed and examined from 
the scientific side, as it is a matter of pure science. An in- 
strument named the “kata” thermometer has been invented 
especially for the purpose of taking observations of cooling 
power. The way this instrument operates is as follows: 
Body temperature is normally within the range from 100 
degrees F. to 95 degrees F. and the rate of cooling of the 
temperature is tested by this thermometer with the bulb dry 
and also with the bulb wet, in the latter case the bulb be- 
ing covered with wet muslin. With the bulb dry there are 
two factors which, taken together, affect the rate, and these 
are the temperature of the air and the velocity with which 
the air current strikes the bulb. These factors work in the 
following way: Suppose it is required that the cooling 
power of the air be 6, the dry bulb must show a temperature 
of 65 degrees and the required velocity be 21 feet per min- 
ute; if the temperature is 75 degrees, the velocity must be 
94 feet per minute; if 85 degrees, the velocity has to be 455 
feet per minute. One condition has to compensate the other. 
Turning to the use of the wet “kata” thermometer we find 
a third factor entering into the problem and this is the 
decrease in temperature which results from the water evap- 
orating from the bulb’s surface. This latter factor is usual- 
ly much more marked in its cooling effect than the other 
two and the inventor of the instrument, Leonard Hill, con- 
siders that while a fairly we'l ventilated factory should 
have at least a dry “kata” cooling power of 6, this figure 
should be 18 when measured by the wet bu'b. Thus it ap- 
pears that the difference between 18 and 6, i. e., 12 units, 
is the cooling power which should result from the evapora- 
tion of moisture. 

Some observations were made with this instrument on the 
cooling power of air in weaving sheds by Weston. When 
the dry bulb temperature varied from 68.2 degrees to 71.9 
degrees he found that the dry “kata” cooling power varied 
from 5.6 to 4.9, whilst the wet bulb gave the cooling power 
as ranging from 15.5 to 14.1. It seems possible that these 
were exceptional cases, for another series of tests made by 
a different investigator showed that, during the summer, the 
dry “kata” cooling power ranged from 3.8 to 4.7 whilst the 
wet “kata” coo'ing power stood between 12.0 and 14.2. 

However, whatever may be the average figure, there is no 
doubt that it is too low and if it could be raised the efficiency 
of the workers would be considerably increased. The ques- 
tion is, therefore, how can this be most conveniently done? 
Calculating the air velocities from the two sets of figures 
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given in the preceding paragraph it was found that they 
correspond to an average of 25 feet and 26 feet per min- 
ute respectively and these figures take in both summer and 
winter. 

In the course of another investigation unconnegted with 
the textile industry—for it covered conditions in 35 shoe 
factories—an average mean velocity of 35 feet per minute 
in winter and 37 feet in summer was obtained. The question 
of overheating does not enter largely into the shoe industry 
so if there had been a low air velocity it would not have 
been an important matter. ‘The contrary is the case in 
many weaving sheds and, although it is not done, an extra 
amount of air movement should be provided to compensate 
for this. 

Consideration of this subject has not yet been adequate 
enough to allow of any hard and fast rule being laid down 
as to what wet and dry “kata” cooling powers ought to be 
always existent in weaving sheds, but they are undoubtedly 
too low both in summer and winter. The air movement 
should, therefore, be increased in all humid cotton weaving 
sheds, though the manufacturers may raise the objection 
that increased ventilation may have a tendency to dry the 
yarn and cause more breakages. Such breakages would 
probably only happen to a limited extent if the difference 
between the wet and dry bulb temperatures only amounted 
to 2 degrees, but in such ease it is suggested as a better 
provision that the regulation stipulating for a difference 
of 2 degrees temperature-difference should be cancelled 
and be replaced by one_which would lay down that the veioe- 
ity of the air currents passing through the shed must be in 
excess of a certain agreed figure. 

This 2 degrees difference between the wet and dry bulb 
temperature is of service because it helps to prevent the 
worker’s clothes from getting damp by the deposition of 
moisture from the air. However, if the temperatures were 
the same, and the air was saturated with moisture to the 
full, all cooling of the skin surface by evaporation of mois- 
ture would not follow as a result. The usual temperature 
of the skin is but a few degrees below that of the body 
(98.6 degrees F.), and thus perspiration will evaporate at a 
rapid rate in saturated air even if the temperature of the 
latter is over 90 degrees. 

Tests made with the “kata” thermometer appear to in- 
dicate that the loss of heat by evaporation of moisture is not 
greatly decreased where the air is moist, and it may be 
asked, why is it then that the weavers so strongly object to 
air being artificially humidified? As long ago as 1906 a 
ballot of weavers was taken in Blackburn on the question 
whether “steaming” should be abolished or not and 68,154 
voted for its adoption, 3,094 voted against, whilst 1,221 de- 
clared their indifference either way. It may be because 
that when fhe air is artificially humidified perspiration tends 
to collect on the skin and make the clothing damp. Where 
the clothing worn is heavy—which, as claimed before, is 
often the case—and cannot be changed directly after work, 
this condition naturally sets up considerable discomfort, 
and the best alternative for this would be that the workers 
should be able to change their clothes immediately before 
and after work. 

Medical evidence indicates that bodily discomfort be- 
gins at an approximate temperature of 70 degrees, shown 
The dry bulb, according to the present 


by the wet bulb. 
regulation, should then show 70 degrees, and working out 
the dry “kata” cooling power we get a figure of 5.0 if the 
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air velocity is 28 feet per minute. If we assume that 
5.0 is the minimum cooling power allowable, the following 
table shows to what extent the air velocity should be in- 
ereased with wet bulb temperatures of 75 and 80: 


Dry Bulb 
Temperature 


Wet Bulb Dry Kata Air Velocity 
Temperature Cooling Power Per Minute 





Should the increase in the air velocity by means of 
ventilation be found to have a deleterious effect on the quan- 
tity and quality of the cloth woven, it may be that a difti- 
culty could be overcome by installing some system whereby 
the ventilation was entirely local. Wyatt made a test, in 
an investigation he carried out, by causing to be attached 
to the head roller of a loom a three-inch strip of canvas. 
This forced the air on to the weaver, and tests with the 
thermometer showed that the dry “kata” cooling power of 
the air surrounding him was increased from 4.6 to 9.0 (this 
is equal to an increase in air velocity from 21 feet per 
minute to 252 feet), and the wet “kata” power increased 
from 13.4 to 25.9. Tested with the wet bulb, the air showed 
a temperature of 68.5 degrees, which was certainly reason- 
able. Its cooling power would have been well above the 
recognized standard even if'it had been considerably hotter. 

Another side of this question is the effect of high tem- 
peratures on the frequency of accidents. No separate fig- 
ures are available for the textile industry, but taking an 
average of the more than 100,000 industrial accidents offi- 
cially notified every year in Britain, it is found that 67 
degrees is the figure at which fewest accidents oceur. Ata 
temperature of 77 degrees 23 per cent more accidents oc- 
eurred than at 67 degrees, which seems to demonstrate that 
a high temperature leads to carelessness and inattention on 
the part of workers, with its natural corollary—an increas- 
ed liability to accidents. 

There is no doubt that high temperatures in weaving 
sheds have a considerable effect on the health of the work- 
ers and tend to increase both the sickness and mortality 
rates. There are two causes for this, one being that heavy 
work at high temperatures causes excessive fatigue, while 
the other is that the workers are liable to get overheated, 
which condition is likely to result in their catching a chill 
or getting rheumatism from sitting about in clothes which 
are damp. According to returns issued by the British 
Registrar-General covering a period of 12 years, the health- 
iest oecupations for those engaged in industry are, first, 
that of agriculture, and, second, work on the railways. The 
relative mortality in these two classes was only about 
three-fifths of that of the general population, largely be- 
cause there were few deaths from phthisis and respiratory 
diseases. In the textile industry the mortality showed con- 
siderably above the average, though it is not so bad as in 
certain other industries, such as the pottery and the cutlery, 
for instance. 

The influence of atmospheric conditions on the efficiency 
of the workers in the textile industry is one worthy of stndy, 
though it must be admitted that not a great deal has been 
done in this direction up till now. These conditions have 
a considerable effect on the health and efficiency of the 
workers engaged in the industry and the evolution of some- 
thing approaching a science from the collection of data, a 
science which would serve to govern conditions in textile 
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factories, would be of the greatest benefit to all parties con 
cerned. The manufacturers would benefit from the increas- 
ed output which always results from a physical and psycho- 
logical improvement, in the conditions under which the 
work is carried out, and the workers would be healthier and 
more contented. 


A Permanent Cushion Top Roll. 

The accompanying illustration shows a new top roll fo: 
which a patent has recently been granted Leon W. Camp 
bell. The main advantage claimed for this new roll is th: 
it will produce an absolutely uniform cushion on every roll 
which is a feature that will be readily recognized by the 
practical superintendent and spinner as assisting in in 
proving the quality of the spinning as each roll will draft 
equally. 

In the use of this roll, it is pointed out, lap-ups wil 
not hollow the roll in any way. The use of roller covering 
is entirely eliminated on the middle and back rolls of the 
spinning frame, for example, and while this new roll i 





also used as a front roll, only a sheepskin covering is use: 
on the front; and, because of this point, it is claimed that 
the cost of covering necessary is reduced by one-half. 

This roll is constructed with a spring steel bushing 
forced on a east iron core, and, as will be noted from the 
illustration, the surface of the bushing is divided int 


ribs which produce the proper cushion. Tests were made 


to determine the best thickness of steel to use in order t 
secure the correct cushion for this purpose. 

These new rolls are readily interchangeable with th 
rolls in. present use, and may be used together with the old 
rolls until the change-over has been completed. The rol 
ean be applied not only to the spinning frame, but als 
to other drafting machines in the mill using three drawing 
rollers. 

The following colors have been recommended by a coi 
mittee of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
for identifying pipe lines: Live steam, white; exhaust 
steam, buff; low pressure water, blue; boiler feed water 
blue and white; salt water, green; air, gray; lighting gas, 
aluminum; gas engine pipes, black, red flanges; fuel oil. 
black; refrigerating pipes, gray; refrigerating flanges an: 
fittings, white and green stripe. 

It is stated that applying these colors only to the fittings, 
valves and flanges is sufficient, while the piping may bé 
painted any desired color to reflect light or harmonize wit! 
the surroundings. 

An excellent perpetual appraisal record consists of on 
eard, or loose leaf sheet for each machine. These can b 
grouped into departments. On the card is recorded the 
first cost, the freight, the cost of installing, the cost o! 
major repairs, the depreciation rate and amount, and thé 
present value. If the machine is moved to another depart- 
ment, that fact is noted on the card, and the eard is trans 
ferred in the file to the new department 
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Popular Textile Chemistry 


Water. 

Although many people consider water an element it is 
in reality a compound. An element is something that can- 
not be divided and water ean readily be divided into hydro- 
gen and oxygen. The decomposition of the compound 
water into the elements hydrogen and oxygen is effected by 
means of the electric current. If the terminals of an elec- 
tric battery are tipped with platinum and dipped into 
water, which has been acidulated by adding a small amount 
of sulphurie acid, it will be noticed that a gas bubbles up 
from each terminal. Now if «we place over each of these 
terminals inverted glass tubes filled with water, and so 
arranged that the gas from each terminal will displace the 
water, we will find in one tube oxygen and in the other 
hydrogen. This action is known as the “electrolysis” of 
water. We will also find that the volume of hydrogen is 
exactly twice the volume of oxygen and hence the expres- 
sion, “H,O,” with which every school boy is now familiar. 
If water was correctly named, by the universal descriptive 
method of naming new compounds which is now in use, it 
would be called “Dihydrogenoxide.” 

From the above you will note the formula “H,O” means 
two volumes of hydrogen and one volume of oxygen. In 
chemistry we never put down the unit “one” after a symbol, 
which is the reason there is no figure after the oxygen. In 
other words, when there is no figure after a symbol in 
chemistry it signifies one volume of that element. By 
weight the proportions of hydrogen and oxygen in water 
are very much different than the volumetric proportion 
shown above. The element oxygen is sixteen times as heavy 
as hydrogen, and, therefore, an atom of oxygen is sixteen 
times as heavy as an atom of hydrogen. Now in the com- 
pound H,O (water) we have two atoms of hydrogen to 
every one atom of oxygen, and if an atom of oxygen is six- 
teen times as heavy as an atom of hydrogen, it naturally 
follows that this same atom of oxygen is eight times as 
heavy as two atoms of hydrogen. Therefore the propor- 
tion of elements in water is eight oxygen to one hydrogen 
by weight, while by volume the proportion is two hydrogen 
to one oxygen. The fact that this combination of two 
atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen in water never varies 
can be readily understood if we imagine all atoms to be live 
microbes, all of the same size (or volume) but each kind 
of atom having a different number of arms, each with a 
hand at the end. Then let us imagine the hydrogen atom 
having one arm with one hand and the oxygen atom having 
two arms with two hands. In chemistry these arms are 
ealled bonds and no compound can exist unless the bond, 
or hand, of one atom grasps the hand of another atom, 
there can be no free hands (bonds). In the water mole- 
cule each of the oxygen hands grasps a hand of hydrogen 
and there are no free hands, thus: 


H~<>-0-<>- 


From this illustration it can be readily understood why 
water is always “H,O.” 
These gases which form water are, in their chemical 
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behavior, very much different than water itself. We all 
know that water will extinguish fire, while hydrogen in the 
presence of air is a great explosive gas, and without oxygen 
nothing will burn. The explosion of hydrogen in air is in 
reality the formation of water (H,O) by the oxygen in the 
air combining with the hydrogen. All fire is simply some 
element, usually carbon, combining with oxygen. There- 
fore, in water we have a compound of two gases which will 
extinguish all combustion and yet when these two gases 
are separated we find one, hydrogen, is very explosive and 
the other, oxygen, is the element which promotes all com- 
bustion or fire. 

In the textile arts water plays an important part and 
principally in the dyehouse. If much lime or magnesium is 
present it will combine with the soaps and oils which are 
used for scouring and wetting out, and form insoluble lime 
and magnesium soaps which float on the top or adhere to 
the fiber. As the lime and magnesium soaps take the dye 
in different proportions to the fiber itself there is uneven 
dyeing. In the dyehouse these insoluble soaps, formed from 
hard water in combinations with soaps and oils, are usually 
referred to as “doughballs.” These doughballs are some- 
times removed by acetic acid, but the results are not ‘always 
satisfactory, the more satisfactory method being to soften 
the water itself. Completely sulphonated oils have less 
tendency to form precipitates with hard water and are 
much used for wetting out and dyeing. These completely 
sulphonated oils, when made from castor oil, are known 
in chemistry as “Hydroxyoleinsulphonie Acids,” but com- 
mercially the name is shortened. 

If the water used for textile purposes contains much 
iron it injures the dyes and causes spots and is very harm- 
ful in bleaching and in turkey red dyeing. Sulphurie acid, 
if present, also at times causes trouble. Ammonia and 
nitrites, while harmful in water used for domestic pur- 
poses, are of little importance in textile work. 

Various substances and methods are used for softening 
water and where the lime and magnesium are not in great 
excess, good results are obtained by oils as mentioned 
above, or chemicals such as soda ash, tri sodium phosphate, 
borax, boil salts and ammonia. 

When the water is particularly hard it should be treated 
before using. One method is based on the fact that the lime 
and magnesium in the water are kept in solution by the 
free carbonic acid present in the water. Sufficient lime is 
added to convert this free carbonic acid into carbonate of 
lime and then soda ash is added to precipitate the original 
lime present in the water and also the lime added to “kill” 
the free carbonic acid. The precipitated lime is then filter- 
ed off or allowed to settle. If the free carbonic acid was 
not “killed” by converting it with lime, there would be no 
precipitation when the soda ash is added. This method 
gives good results but must be handled very carefully and 
accurately. 

Another method, which does not need any technical abil- 
ity in handling, is by the use of zeolites. Zeolites are a 
group of minerals which consist of silica and aluminum, 
with alkalies and alkaline earth. These zeolites have the 
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peculiar property of instantly replacing their soda contents 
with lime in solution, so that when water is passed over 
zeolites they hold the lime and magnesium and sometimes 
the iron. When the zeolites are exhausted their active 
properties can be renewed by washing with common salt 
(Sodium Chloride). Zeolites are now made synthetically 
and these artificial zeolites have even greater efficiency than 
the natural minerals, as the manufacturers endeavor to 
leave out any inert material. 


Alum filters are sometimes used, particularly when the 
water is muddy and contains organic matter. This or- 
ganic matter is coagulated by the alum or sulphate of 
alumina which renders filtering easy. This method, how- 
ever, is used mostly for domestic purposes although some 
dyzhouses have found it necessary. Care must be exercised 
in adding sulphate of alumina to water for textile pur- 
poses as any excess will increase the permanent hardness. 


Rain water is the softest of the natural waters and, 
therefore, surface water is best adapted for dyeing. In 
Switzerland the dyehouses use the water from mountain 
streams which is practically pure as it is melted snow. River 
waters vary in their hardness and two rivers in the same 
locality may show a big difference in hardness, for instance, 
in Pennsylvania, the Delaware River water is fairly soft, 
while the water of the Schuylkill River, a tributary of the 
Delaware, is extremely hard. Artesian well water is gen- 
erally hard, as it usually passes through limestone rock 
and this limestone is gradually dissolved by the water and 
forms a permanent hardness. Magnesium is usually pres- 
ent in limestone and this also adds to the hardness. There 
are exceptions to this rule and wells have been sunk which 
gave fairly soft water. This usually happens when only 
sandstone is met, which does not affect the water; in facet, 
sand acts as a filter and helps to purify turbid water. 

The softest water and one best adapted for textile pur- 
poses, which the writer ever analyzed, came from the New 
Jersey coast just back far enough from the ocean to escape 
the salt contamination and as there was nothing but sandy 
soil, the water was practically pure. 

The most important test of water for textile purposes 
is the soap solution test for hardness. Every dyer knows 
that the greater the amount of permanent hardness (lime 
and magnesium) a water contains, the more soap it takes 
to form a lather, as pure water will form sids with a 
minimum amount of soap. All this soap which is used up 
before a sud is formed is wasted. The amount of soap so 
wasted has a direct ratio to the hardness present and this 
fact is the basis of the test which is known as “Clarke’s 
soap test for hard water.” In making this test a standard 
hard water is prepared by adding sufficient barium or lime 
to one gallon of distilled water, so that the finished solution 
contains the equivalent of one grain of calcium carbonate 
(Carbonate of Lime) to the gallon. There is then prepared 
the soap testing solution which is made by dissolving a small 
amount of castile soap in a one liter mixture of grain 
aleohol and water. Next a measured volume of the stand- 
ard hard water is taken in a glass stoppered bottle or cylin- 
der and a few drops of the soap solution are added from 
a burrette (a graduated glass tube). The bottle is well 
shaken after each addition and the addition of soap solu- 
tion continued until a permanent sud that will stand one 
minute is obtained. The amount of soap solution used is 
carefully noted and used as a basis in testing in the dye- 
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house waters. For example, if in testing the prepared 
standard hard water, it takes one cubic centimeter (about 
a thimbleful) of the soap solution we know that the quan- 
tity of soap solution means one grain of hardness to the 
gallon. 
of well or river water, we find it takes six eubiec centi- 
meters to form a sud, then we know the hardness equals 
6 X 1 or six grains to the gallon. 
three to five grains to the gallon and a fair water will show 


Therefore if in testing the same measured volume 


A good water will run 


from six to eight grains, while a very bad water will run 
as high as eighteen to twenty grains per gallon. 


During a spell of dryness the water from wells and 
rivers becomes more hard, owing to the fact it has been 
longer in contact with the various minerals and also on 
account of evaporation which tends to concentrate the im- 
purities. 
any kind and, therefore, during periods of heavy rain we 
have soft water. 
should be tested at frequent intervals. 


Rain water is pure and contains no hardness of 


For these reasons the dyehouse water 


Water used for bleaching need not necessarily be soft, 
particularly if chloride of lime is used, as chloride of lime 
will, of course, make any water hard. Iron, however, should 
not be present in bleaching as it causes spots and will make 
the goods yellow. 


determined by adding a few drops of yellow prussiate of 


The presence of iron in water is easily 


potash to the water contained in a test tube or bottle and 
If a 
spot is to be treated, a drop of the prussiate solution on 
the end of a glass rod touched to the stain will turn blue 
if iron is present. 


shaking, if iron is present the water will turn blue. 


Other impurities in water for textile 
purposes, such as sulphates, chlorides, silica and aluminum, 
ete., are of minor importance and usually disregarded. 


Pure water freezes at 32 degrees Fahrenheit (0 degrees 
Centigrade) and boils at 212 degrees Fahrenheit (100 de- 
grees Centigrade) and is the least compressible of all sub- 
stances. The weight of water is called the unit of specific 
gravity or one, and the weight of all other substances, either 
lighter or heavier, are reckoned from this unit. For in- 
stance, if a liquid is twice as heavy as water its 8. G. (Spe- 
cific Gravity) is “2,” while if it is only half as h2avy as 


water its S. G. is “0.5.” Pure water is neutral to all re- 
agents. A gallon of water equals 231 cubie inches and 


weighs 8.33 pounds, while a cubic foot of water weighs 
62.37 pounds. Water is the base of the metrie system for 
weights and measures and one cubie centimeter of water 
weighs one gram, while 1,000 cubic centimeters equal 1 
water 


liter and weigh 1 kilogram or 1,000 grams. Pure 


is odorless and tasteless. 


Announcement is made by Logemann Brothers Co., 


manufacturers of the well-known “Logemann” baling and 
scrap metal presses, that they have purchased the business, 
patents and good-will of the Chicago Baling Press Mfg. 
Co. of Chicago, and in addition to their regular line of 
hand-operated, power-driven and hydraulie balers, are now 
prepared to furnish the “Logemann Modern Leader” balers 
and repair parts formerly manufactured by the latter or- 
ganization. 

The business is now entirely conducted from the main 
offices and works of Logemann Brothers Co., at Milwanu- 


kee, Wisconsin, and through their district offices. 
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Doff and Pte. 


The Fifth Modern Fable 


NOT BY AESOP. 


A few years back, just beyond the edge of the begin- 
ning of things, when nature was in process of formation 
and the manufacture of cotton was, so to speak, in the 
embryonic stage, the scenery around our front yards 
so historians say—was somewhat different. 

Along the banks of the Yadkin, Catawba or maybe Coo- 
sa, where now the heavy headed, trembling Bluemonday 
hopelessly stalks the trail of the fierce and florid Weekend- 
and the Punctual Pay- 
day calls fiercely across the empty hours to the Lambent 


hangover—commonly called “Bun” 


Lazzarone, there dwelt in those days a quadrumanous fam- 
ily who infested the upper circles of society under the name 
of Smiidae. 

They didn’t exactly have that name in the telephone 
directory at the time, nor on the front door by the bell, and 
if you had stood under their flat and ealled up to tke extent 
of your breath you would have had no answer save the 
strident laugh of a passing jackass or the hungry glare 
of a lurking tiger, for it was not until a myriad of spindles 
began to squeak their circular way for the adornment of 
the human form ridiculous that learned men, looking back 
a-down the years, bestowed upon the time hallowed person- 
alities of this family the hardest names they could think 
up as a token of their respect. 

Not that there was any respect paid them in their own 
day, for they were the weakest, albeit the most important, 
members of society and—as it still transpires to this time— 
they dared not descend from their high position for fear 
of being devoured by the lower members thereof. They 
didn’t know, either, that they were the original of a cer- 
tain type of family which has endured and become numer- 
ous in that same neck of the woods. They were too busy 
maintaining their high social position—too high for the 
tigers. 

Old man Sim himself rarely left the arboreal flat. He 
hung around—literally—while mother Sim did the family 
wash, when there was any, and chewed up the peanuts for 
the baby. He really didn’t have time for anything else, 
what with listening to mother Sim’s gossip with the neigh- 
bors and keeping track of the nuts and berries the children 
brought in. He always bragged that his family, though 
large, was well brought up and the best nut gatherers in 
the neighborhood, especially Doff. 
quickest boy he ever had and could bring in more nuts 
In fact, he was so 
famous that he gave his name to his own particular line of 


Doff was the smartest, 
than any two other young monkeys. 


work so that when any of the others made an especially 
good haul his companions would ery as encouragement, 
“Attamonk, that’s doffing ’em!’’ an expression which, as 
you will agree, has endured to this day. 

Doff. had the strongest feet, the most expert tail, the 
fastest hands, so that in time he came to be the boss of 
all the rest; but he had one fault—his mind seemed to 
wander at times. There would come moments when his 
hands would slacken, his feet loosen, his tail unwind and 
he would stand, perilously near falling while the tiger, 
that always lurked hungrily below, would edge up a little 


closer and open his slavering jaws a little wider. And once 
he fell and the tiger almost got him. 

The truth was that Doff was dreaming. First fore 
runner of countless little boys and girls who have since sat 
—when they should have been busy—with idle hands and 
empty heads and dreamed of love and truth and beauty, 
dreams which they have sometimes lived to see come true 
of the development and progress and betterment of the 
world. not of the neighborhood flap 
pers, as you might suppose, but—silly monk—of learning 
to fly. 
something else 


Doff was dreaming, 
Being the best of his kind, he now wanted to b« 
something nature never intended him to be. 

He wanted to fly. At the top of his family tree ther 
dwelt a frisky little something that was neither a bird nor 
a lizard but a sort of cross between, a something which 
men have since named Pterodactyl and which, in spite of 
the handicap of such an appellation, could sail through thé 
air after a fashion. Every morning before he started to 
work Doff watched Pte throw himself recklessly out into 
And Doff 


He was tired of having to swing 


air and sail off in search of his provender. 
wanted to do that too. 
along from one tree to another through the leaves and along 
the branches. He wanted to let go and glide through the 
air like Pte did. 
and boss of them all, but he wasn’t satisfied. 


He was the best nut gatherer of his tribe 
He wanted 
to be something else. 


So one day when ma 


Sim rang the dinner bell and Doff 
started across the grapevine bridge to go home he noticed 
Pte doing some extra fancy stunts right overhead, and the 
looked the 
could do as well, and when he was halfway across the bridge 


more he more he became convinced that he 
he gave first one little jump and then a bigger one until 
about the time he was persuaded that he really would fly if 
he jumped off the grapevine altogether, he slipped on a 
grapeskin and—well, Doff didn’t get any dinner, but th: 
tiger did. 

Foolish-of him. you say, but let us examine ourselves be 
fore we pass too harshly on poor little Doff, for whil 
the tiger got him, the rest of the family lived to a ripe old 
age and raised a few children along the way, and we may 
be some of their descendants. I wonder if we ever stop 1 
the midst of our work and Jet our minds wander off? 
wonder! 

“But,” I hear you say, “the progress of the world is 
built on such dreams. Doff had reached the limit of his 
present position and was looking for something better 
Can you blame him for that? He was tired of being : 
monkey doffer and wanted to leap boldly from the tower 
ing tree and blithely sail the azure blue. If you discourag: 
such things, what will we come to? Where would yor 
spend your evenings if Edison had not dreamed of elec 
tric lights and moving pictures? What would you do fo: 
somebody to swear at who couldn’t jump right on you if 
Bell had not dreamed of the telephone? And how would 
you get down here and back every day if Henry Ford had 
not dreamed he smelled auto smoke?” 

All very true. The sum of human progress is to bh 
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found in day dreams, but also, it seems to me, the sum of 
human futility. If we could only keep our minds on it all 
the time! 


lish cousins have a saying which must be pronounced as 


But we can’t, and the tiger gets us. Our Eng- 


near like this as you ean get it: “It’s not the ’unting with 
the ’ounds as ’urts the ’orses ’oof's, but the ’ammer, ’ammer, 
’ammer on the ’ard ’ighway,’” and which holds benzath the 
surface much more than a humorous imitation of the Cock- 
ney accent. 

Its not the hunting with the hounds that hurts the 
horse’s hoofs. As long as the chase is on and excitement 
fills the air; the horses can easily gallop over freshly-p!ow- 
ed ground, jump walls and ditches and earry on without 
rest or weariness until the run is over and the chase is 
done. But when he is put to the drudgery of hauling a cart, 
the prosaic hammer, hammer, hammer on the hard highway 
quickly wearies him. The sun grows hot, the dust of the 
road fills his nostrils and his feet hurt. 

And so it is with us. It is not the hard work that gets 
us, but the monotony of trying every minute in every 
day to do our full duty to the company. How many of 
us conscientiously do? And then comes somebody by with 
a joke, an invitation to the soft drink stand, a newspaper, 
and off we go full cry with the chase, leaving our cart 
deserted in the road. And yet, some time, sooner or later, 
when we come back and find another horse hitched up in 
our p'ace, we feel resentful and think we have been harshly 
treated. 

After a long, long time, Doff came back, the brightest, 
smartest, quickest boy his daddy had. He kept the old 
man with change in his pockets and chewing tobacco in his 
face. He started as a doffer and worked by steps and 
changes to section man, second hand, overseer and superin 
tendent. He almost slipped when he found a little red- 


headed girl working in the spool room, but he married her 
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and got over that. Then, when he was general superintend 
ent of a large system of mill's, he sort of loosened his grip 
and began to look around, and somewhere along the grap 
vine bridge that leads from obs« urity and failure to success 
he stepped on a grape skin. I forget just what kind of 
a grape it was, draft, twist, production, or whatevel It 
woud not have mattered if Doff had kept his grip, be 
cause he had met with lots of them before, but this time he 
had his head in the air and his mind elsewhere, and the 


boss said, “Well, Doff, old man, we’re sorry, but” 


I guess you know the rest of it. don’t know what he 
was thinking of. I know one good man who tried to rut 
a picture show and forgot the mill entirely. Another got 


bit by the Golf Bug. Another had a farm. The result was 


the same in all cases, 


So if you're an Edison or a Bell or a Ford, go ahead 
and dream yourself crosseyed. What money you get out of 
it I won’t begrudge you, beeause I know I will be bene 
fited by it too, somehow, but if ou are just a plain cottor 
mill monkey like I think you are—and I know | am—yo 
had better confine your dreams to t time alter suppe! 
when the family is safely parked at the pictures. Then, 11 
you have no babies to mind, dishes to wash or socks to 
mend, you can elevate your heels to the level of your head 
so some blood can run to your brain and dream to your 
heart’s eontent until the wife gets back and kicks yow 
shoes under the bed and vou into it. Otherwise, if you 
slip like Doff did, don’t say I didn’t tell vo 

Now you take me: | alwa) s attend to business during 
business hours. I wouldn’t think of doing otherwise, and 
if I had I would never have worked up to this job. I al 


ways keep my mind right on my work and 
The boss just now threw my desk and chair out of the 
window and says if I don’t attend to business, he’ll find 


out why, so I’il have to tell you more about it later. 


Processes of Finishing Cotton Ducks 


BY WILLIAM 


Khaki. 

The first operation in the dyeing of khaki (cotton) is 
the scouring which must be thorough, so that no motes or 
specks are left in the goods, this process has been thor- 
oughly discussed in a previous section and we refer the 
reader to it. It is also essential, in the case of army drills 
for uniforms, that the goods be well singed on the face 
before scouring—ducks do not require this. It is also 
necessary that the goods, after being scoured and dried, 
should be in an absorbent condition, as these goods are 
usually very tightly woven and difficult to penetrate as 
they are run dry into the dye liquor. To earry out this 
requirement it is a good idea fo treat the goods, after 
scouring, with some good eapillarist to induce absorption. 
Castor oil soap or soluble castor oil is the best thing that 
can be used for this purpose, therefore, the process thus 
far will include first, singeing if the goods be drills; second- 
scouring, which operation should inelude a final run in 
eastor oil soap (Monopole soap or oil), using about four 
ounces of soap or oil to the gallon—don’t wash from this. 
The goods are now carefully dried up on the dry cans. It is 
of the highest importance that the goods should be thor- 
oughly and evenly dried, for if any thick threads or knots 
are left wet, or any parts of the fabric are the least bit 
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damp when they go to the subsequent padding operation, 


these places will dye up of a lighter shade. For this rea 
son it is also advisable to lay out all seams as the goods 
come off the drier, because fhese thick seams may be wet 
and mark off wet places to the body of the cloth if left 
inside the batch. We are, of course, assuming that the 
goods are plaited down into a truck as they come off the 
drying machine—one bale of 1,000 to 1,500 yards on each 
truck, and that each bale will be kept intact throughout 
all subsequent operations. 

The scoured and dried goods are now passed through 
a mixture of ferrous and chromic acetates. The former 
may be the regular black iron liquor of commeree, or, what 
is better, it may be made in the dyehouse by the double 
decomposition of copperas and acetate of lime and the 
latter may be made in the same way by the double decom 
position of chrome alum and acetate of lime. This mixturé 
used in about equal proportions of iron and chrome salts 
should be used cold at a strength of about 16 degrees Tw. 

It is the best to run these goods in the chrome and iron 
on a similar machine to the one described for dyeing eatechu 
browns (see Fig. 1 in the previous section) ; keep the lhquor 


cold and a'low the goods after the first run to lie overnight 


Care must be taken to run the goods evenly on the selvages 
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or any projecting fold will age up and finish darker than 
the rest of the cloth. It will be also necessary to have the 
night watchman turn the rolls occasionally during the night 
to prevent the liquor from settling all to the lower side. 

It may be as well to say here that the goods are laid 
overnight to permit the thorough penetration of the liquor. 
Unless the goods are allowed to steep some time in the 
liquor they will be white and undyed inside. After lying 
overnight the goods are run again in the same liquor at 16 
degrees Tw. and then heavily mangled. The mangle may be 
geared to a set of drying cans and an ager all geared to 
run at the same surface speed. The first four to six cans 
must be lapped with thin cotton cloth to prevent the iron 
and chrome liquor from being burned on the cans and 
marking off on the goods. This will also happen if the 
goods are put on the cans too wet. It is important that 
this lapping be kept smooth and that there are no dirty 
spots, or pin holes in the cans to leak steam or water on 
the goods. 

It must be always impressed on the mind of the dyer 
that every mark made on the goods at this stage will make 
itself manifest a hundred fold on the finished goods—there 
must be no wrinkles, no spots, light or dark, no finger 
marks, ete. Care must be taken that the goods are thor- 
oughly dry as they come off the dyer and before going 
through the ager. The ager should be kept at a constant 
temperature of 220 degrees F. It is also essential that the 
goods be kept free of wrinkles and creases while passing 
through the ager. 

I might say here that good work ean also be secured 
by running the goods in the chrome and iron on a single 
box dyeing machine or padder and winding on to rolls at 
the back as described for wetting out the goods for catechu 
brown, but I prefer the machine just described. 

After the goods are dry and somewhat cooled off comes 
the so-called developing bath, wherein the hydrates of the 
chrome and iron are preciptated upon the fiber as oxides, 
and which is made up of a solution of soda ash 58 per 
cent and soap. By oxidation the hydrates of these metals 
are transformed into their corresponding oxides. 

Abroad, caustic soda is used, but the writer has never 
gotten as good results as by using soda ash 58 per cent. 
The soap used is of the chip variety though any good soap 
will answer. This soap is used partly as a softener but 
principally to cause a further fullness and mellowness of 
the shade, and to inerease the water repellency of the cloth. 

The machine most commonly employed, and which is run 
continuously all day, is a six-box open soaper. This is a 
well known and commercially manufactured machine and, 
therefore, needs no illustration. Each box is piped for 
steam and is also fitted with a pair of heavy squeeze rollers 
which may be rubber and brass or both rubber. Into the 
fifth box is piped the alkali soap liquor which is made to 
run continuously by gravity from a stock tank above it. 
The partitions between the first five boxes are so perforated 
that the fifth box really acts as a feeder for the other four. 
The first box has an outlet, and thus takes care of any 
overflow, while the sixth one contains only water at about 
120 degrees F’. and more often running cold water, for the 
goods must be washed well. 

The idea is this: the goods enter the machine at the first 
box and through the dirtiest liquor, the second, third and 
fourth are each still cleaner and the goods get their final 
run in the freshest and cleanest liquor which is in the 
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fifth box, finally the sixth box washes them. The liquor is 
all fed into the fifth box and runs through the other four 
to the outlet. A medium excess of alkali should always be 
present in the first box, otherwise the metallic hydrates or 
oxides will be only partially fixed and the finished color 
will rub badly and will not stand the abrasion test, more- 
over the goods will not be dyed through and have a harsh 
feel. On the other hand, an excess of soap produces a 
dull, heavy and cloudy shade. The first five boxes of this 
machine should always be kept at a boil; otherwise the 
resultant tone will be cloudy and shady and raw looking and 
have a very muddy appearance. 

In this bath a double decomposition is taking place, 
leaving therein the sulphates, acetates, and chlorides of 
soda which tend to greatly increase the density of the liquor. 
Henee, it is absolutely impossible to determine the alkalinity 
of the liquor by the hydrometer ard, therefore, some system 
of alkalimetry must be adopted to test it, so as to keep it 
strongly alkaline. 

For very ordinary purposes the goods might now be 
dried up directly and finished. However, to further clear 
up the shade, render the material more water repellent and 
overcome a certain redness and dullness, which invariably 
follows the alkaline bath, and also to increase the fastness 
to perspiration and acids, the goods are givea a treat- 
ment in a bath containing silicate of soda and soap. This 
is best done by the use of a four-box machine, running 
the goods once through continuously. The first two boxes 
contain the silicate and soap solution—one pound of silicate, 
and one-half pound of soap to the gallon at 160 to 180 
degrees F., freshen up with a dipper of this solution at 
each box on each passing seam. The last two boxes con- 
tain running water. The goods are now dried and finished 
as usual. 

The foregoing process is eminently adapted for the dye- 
ing of cotton ducks, and the usual drills found in the 
trade. However, army uniform cloth would neither be of 
the requisite fastness to organic or mineral acids nor would 
it possess quite the desired water repellency. Therefore, 
cloth of this character, after coming from the developing 
bath, is jigged in a solution of silicate and soap, nine or 
ten ends at a gentle boil, or they may be run twice through 
the silicate and soap on a three- or four-box machine with 
all boxes gently boiling. 

They are then run through acetate of alumina at 6 
degrees Tw., washed, mangled heavily and dried up. The 
finished cloth should now possess a moderately soft handle 
and for all purposes is absolutely fast and water repellent. 

Perhaps we ought to impress it upon the dyer that the 
goods after mordanting with the chrome and iron must be 
heavily mangled before drying, a mangle working under a 
hydraulic pressure of 750) to 1,050 pounds pressure is pre- 
ferred. 

This heavy-pressure is necessary for three reasons: first, 
if the cloth is not entirely freed from all superfluous mois- 
ture it will “mark off” in the subsequent drying and be- 
come blotehy and stained by contact with the drying cyl- 
inders. To avoid this it is customary to wrap the first 
four dry cans with light cotton sheeting, but this some- 
times fails to avoid the difficulty and the cloth quickly be- 
comes soiled and worse than useless unless the goods are 
thoroughly squeezed. Second, a heavy pressure is neces- 
sary to drive the mordanting liquor into the pores or in- 
terstices of the fibers to assist the penetration and dye the 
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goods through. Third, cotton has the power inherent with- 
in itself to withdraw the metallic oxides from their solu- 
tions, especially their neutral solutions, and under a great 
pressure, it has the added power (which is but imperfect- 
ly understood) of overcoming to a degree chemical affinity, 
and causing the disassociation of the acids and their mineral 
base and depositing the metallic oxide on the cloth. 

I might say that many dyers in Europe do not age 
these goods at all, but I prefer to age them as described. 
In this, however, I have not practiced as I preach, for I 
have dyed many million yards of khaki and never aged a 
yard of them, having had no ageing machine, but I am 
convinced of its value in making faster and cleaner colors 
and have no hesitancy in strongly advocating its use. 

Khaki includes a whole range of shades on cotton fab- 
ries. These shades possess extreme fastness to light, hy- 
drogen peroxide, boiling soap solutions, alkalis and acids, 
abrasion, perspiration, and, moreover, they must be water 
repellent, and the tests for all of these requirements as per 
U. S. A. specifications are very exacting and severe. 

Some of the vat dyes may be used in part to produce 
certain tints or effects either alone or in combination with 
the metallic oxides, but their use is limited and the ultimate 
results have often proved unsatisfactory. The indanthrenes 
and allied substances have the required fastness but they 
cannot be combined to produce the full range of shades de- 
manded, neither could they withstand many of the tests 
required by a Government inspector. 

Even the inorganic coloring matters such as the oxides 
of the metals, as usually applied, are far from being en- 
tirely satisfactory because it is necessary to form them 
upon the fiber, and to do this properly is a very difficult 
and troublesome operation, except in the case of very light 
shades and open fabrics. 

There are many different methods used for dyeing 
khaki but the one which I have given in detail is the only 
one that may be called entirely satisfactory. For instance, 
the writer has dyed a great many thousand yards 
for the U. S. A. uniforms without either scouring 
preparatory to dyeing or ageing the cloth after padding. 
We handled the goods something like this: 

The goods in the grey, direct from the bale, were pad- 
ded on a single box dyeing machine in a solution of— 

12 ounces sulphur brown (Geigy) B. H. 
8 ounces sulphur olive 
1% pails Turkey red oil 
1% pails caustic soda solution 
40 gal'ons water. 
Run boiling, twice through, and thoroughly dry on cans. 

The caustic soda solution is made from 80 pounds dry 
eaustie and 40 gallons of water. After drying run the 
goods twice in chrome and iron, cold at 16 degrees Tw. 
The chrome tub is made from 150 pounds of chrome alum, 
and 50 pounds acetate of lime, 40 gallons of water, settle 
and use only the clear. The dyebath is made up with 6% 
pails (78 quarts) chrome liquor from stock tub; 34 pails 
pyroligneate of iron (commercial) at 12 degrees Tw., and 
make this up with water to 40 gallons. 

After heavy mangling and careful drying the goods are 
raised in boiling soda and soap as before, washed and soap- 
ed, and then run through acetate of alumina cold at 6 or 7 
degrees Tw., and, without washing, mangle heavily and 
dry up. This is, of course, a much quicker and cheaper 
way of doing khaki than the previous one, but, while the 
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writer got away with it and it passed okeh for all tent 
and legging goods and some uniform goods, I would not 
recommend the reader to use it for U. S. A. uniforms, 
though it seemed good enough for most requirements of 
private parties as it fulfills all government tests, but may 
not stand the wear and tear of time. 

After innumerable experiments it was found that sili- 
cate of soda possessed the peculiar property of rendering 
the goods not only acid proof but p'iable and more water 
repellent. 
a mystery to the writer but it surely does this. 


Why silicate of soda should have this effect is 


The goods should be run twice, at least, on a single 
box machine at a full boil, using about ten quarts of sili- 
eate of soda at 40 degrees Baume to ten gallons of water. 
These quantities are not arbitrary; each dyer works under 
different conditions and must make his own experiments 


until he gets the desired result, and then stick to it. 


—_ 
Chrome Yellow and Orange. 

A great many ducks and drills are dved chrome yellow 
and orange for the awning and advertising umbrella trade. 
This orange must be fast to sunlight and weather—it must 
neither fade nor bleed if exposed to the sunshine and rain, 
and a chrome orange is the only orange color that will fill 
the bill. No aniline has yet been discovered that will fill 
the place of chrome yellow or chrome orange where bril- 
liancy of color and fastness to sunlight are necessary es- 
sentials, 

To dye these colors on cotton piece goods several sep- 
arate processes are necessary. Chrome orange is obtained 
by fixing upon the cloth the subchromate of lead, and this 


the goods to the following 


may be effected by subjecting 
three processes : 

First: The impregnation of the goods with a basic salt 
of lead and the precipitation of the insoluble oxide on anl 
in the goods; second, the conversion of the precipitated 
oxide into the neutral chromate or chrome yellow; third, 
the conversion of the chrome yellow into the subchromate 
or chrome orange. 

To carry out the first of these operations we may pro- 
first thoroughly scoured 


ceed as follows: The goods are 


as described when dyeing khaki. The goods are then pad- 
ded in a cold solution of sulphate of magnesia (Epsom 
salts) at 8 to 10 degrees Tw., and then dried on the cyl- 
inders. They are next padded in a cold solution of tribasie 
acetate of lead at 7 to 10 degrees Tw., and steamed two or 
three minutes on the rapid ager in an atmosphere of steam 
and ammonia dried reac- 
tions that have taken place during the above operation are 
The sulphate of magnesia and the basic acetate 


gas and again. The chemical 
as follows: 
of lead have mutually decomposed each other into sulphate 
of lead, the 


cloth, and acetate of magnesia which remains in the liquor 


which becomes indissolubly combined with 
with the lead acetate, and any undecomposed lead acetate 
that may be carried forward by the cloth is converted into 
an insoluble sub-oxide by the ammonia gas in the steam 
box. 

It may be as well to explain at this point what is meant 


for use 


by a basic salt of lead, and how to prepare it 
in the dyehouse. The tribasie acetate of lead is a combina- 
tion of three equivalents of oxide of lead and one of acid 
and is made by boiling six parts of acetate of lead with 


eight parts of litharge, or lead protoxide, until the litharge 


is dissolved. 
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The next operation is the conversion of the oxide of 
lead into the neutral chromate or chrome yellow. To 
effect this the cloth must be passed through a cold solu- 
tion of bichromate of soda or potash, containing five 
pounds of the bichromate and one quart of sulphurie acid 
to fifty gallons of water. This should completely convert 
the oxide into the chromate and dye the goods a deep, 
rich lemon yellow. 

It is of the first importance, if the goods are for orange, 
that they should be thoroughly washed after this last opera- 
tion. The chrome yellow being only a pigment of color, 
is combined with the goods only in a mechanical way and 
therefore contains many loose particles that are uncom 
bined with the cloth, and unless these are completely re- 
moved by washing, the resulting orange color will be dusty 
and probably cloudy. 

We now come to the third and last operation of con- 
verting the chrome yellow into the chrome orange. This 
consists of running the goods through a single box dyeing 
machine in a bath of a boiling saturated solution of newly 
slacked lime or milk of lime. 

The developing of the color or “raising,” as it is ealled, 
is the “erux” of the whole process. If the lead has been 
improperly prepared, or it has been imperfectly fixed on the 
goods, the lime will strip the color off, leaving but a red 
salmon shade; or, if the goods are unequally dyed, the co'or 
will come off in parts, and what is more frequently the case, 
the chromate of lead being entirely soluble in lime water at 
a temperature a little below boiling, if the lime bath becomes 
a little too cool the co!or will be stripped instead of raised. 

The lime bath must, therefore, be kept at the “spring 
of the boil” to raise the orange and any lower temperature 
will spoil it. 

After raising the goods must be thoroughly washed as 
quickly as possible, for, if allowed to lie in contact with 
the lime liquor for any length of time, the lime will strip 
the color and spoil its brilliancy. 

Goods that are intended for umbrellas, awnings or ad- 
vertising signs or for decorative purposes, must not only 
be fast to sunlight but they must be clean and free from 
all loose particles of color so that they will not bleed or 
“run” when rained on. Now chrome orange, being a loose 
pigment only, is very liable to run and, therefore, it is 
essential that the goods should be thoroughly cleansed and 
freed from all loosely adhering particles of color. The 
goods, therefore, after raising must be washed well in hot 
water, then soaped in hot water, soda ash, and oil, or 
monopole oil or soap, and dried as hot as possible without 
washing. 

It may be as well to say that if the goods are to be 
finished up and marketed as chrome yellow they must 
be fully bleached before dyeing or the co!or will not be 
clear and bright, but if the goods are for orange the scour 
ing process as described for khaki is sufficient. 

Bleaching Duck. 

When bleaching cotton goods we have two factors to 
consider: the composition and method of removal of the 
coloring and foreign matters inherent to the cotton fibers 
themselves, and the matters which have been added during 
the process of manufacture such as dirt, oil, size, ete., the 
former amounting to about five per cent and the latter 
to about 10 per cent for the warp only, or a total loss in 
weight of about ten or fifteen per cent. 

With regard to the first of these, while their decom 
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position has not been very accurately ascertained, it is 
known that their properties are neutral and that they are 
composed of carbon and hydrogen with oxygen, and a cer- 
tain portion of them are made soluble and can be decom- 
posed by alkalis and boiling water and by the aid of dias- 
tase and ean, therefore, be removed by steeping and boiling. 

When bleaching cotton duck we must bear continually 
in our minds the following requirements: A clear white, a 
full and lofty feel, similar to the same goods unbleached, a 
retention, as far as possible, of the original weight and 
tensile strength, and a soft, natural, spongy and elastie 
finish capable of absorbing size in large quantities with- 
out making a too brittle or wiry fabrie if heavily starched, 
or, a sleazy, thin feel if finished pure; the threads must 
stand up, round and full, and the goods must be free from 
all specks, 

Owing to the peculiar close construction of cotton ducks 
which causes them to break in ineradicab'e wrinkles or 
creases if doubled under pressure in the washing machines 
and squeezers it is absolutely necessary that these goods be 
kept smoothly extended to full width during all the opera 
tions of bleaching or finishing. This ean be done by carry- 
ing out all the operations on one-, two-, three- or four-box 
machines and wide topped kiers as described under the 
head of seouring. Always remember that the goods must 
always be wound upon rolls at both the water and starch 
mangle—a whole truckful (1,000 to 1,500 yards) on each 
roll—no goods must be run from trucks over the cans. 

If the goods are for ordinary use such as jackets, 
blouses, overalls, clothing, ete., they must be thoroughly 
scoured by cne or the other of the processes given under 
the heading of “Seouring” and then, after the last washing, 
they must be run through a solution of chloride of lime 
standing at 1 degrce Tw. and allowed to lie on the trucks 
(or in a pile) for about four hours. They shou'd then be 
washed and soured and let lie in the sour two hours. Wash 
well and mangle in hot water containing acetate of soda or 
ammonia to neutralize any free acid that might lurk in the 
goods, for it is almost a practical impossibility to wash all 
the acid ont of duck. 

Where small lots of duck are bleached and it is not 
convenient to fit up with the various one-, two-, three- or 
four-box machines, two or three small machines like Fig 
1 in Part 2 can be installed and the work carried on as 
follows: Always supposing that one whole bale (1,000 to 
1,600 yards) is wound on each roll, and the whole pro 
cess conducted on rolls. The goods should first be thor 
oughly wet out in hot and then in cold water, keeping them 
on rolls a'l the time, i. e., run from one roll to another. 
They should then be run in water at about 80 degrees F. 
to which has been added two to four pounds of diastafor to 
every 100 gallons. This must be constantly freshened up 
with fresh liquor to keep the strength up. The goods must 
lie in this for several hours or overnight. They must then 
be run through a hot solution of ecaustie soda at 3 degrees 
Tw., soda ash and castor oil soap, the percentage of each 
must be 50 caustic soda, 40 soda ash, and 10 soap — 100 
per cent. The goods must be rolled and lie overnight. Run 
again the following morning in a similar liquor and then 
run again immediately and without washing through a 
solution of chloride of lime at 1%4 degrees Tw. To every 
100 gallons of this chloride of lime solution add ten pounds 
of magnesium chloride and five pounds of acetic acid. If 
not white enough after lying an hour or two, repeat this 
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ehemicking, do not sour or wash unless absolutely neces- 
sary, but mang’e through hot running water. All these 
operations should be conducted on a machine similar to 
Fig. 1 in Part 2. 

In this ease the chloride of lime eannot be used over 
again and must be run out because the chloride of lime 
and the chloride of magnesium mutually decompose each 
other, rendering the lime neutral. Now a neutral solution 
of chloride of lime is not stable, it will not keep; in other 
words, it rapidly loses its strength by the decomposition of 
ts elements and the gradual loss of its chlorine, therefore it 
wi'l be obvious that the chloride of magnesium should be 
added to it only at the moment it is being used on the 
goods and should in no case be added to the storage tanks. 
The chemie must, of course, be added continuously to keep 
the strength up; therefore it is best to add the magnesium, 
previous'y dissolved, to the chemie in the box while the 
goods are being run. No fear need be entertained in regard 
to the white precipitate caused by the magnesia; it has 


Weavers’ Sectional 


A practical discussion meeting on slashing and weaving 
was held by the Southern Textile Association at the Cleve- 
land Springs Hotel, Shelby, North Carolina, on Friday, 
August 24th. While the attendance was not so large as 
usual, a representative number of southern operating ex- 
ecutives were there and participated in the discussion, 
which was certainly up to standard in every way. 

The discussion in this meeting was closely confined to 
definite prob!ems relating to weaving and slashing, and one 
feature was the manner in which problems brought up by 
members of the audience were discussed. 

W. H. Gibson, Jr., chairman of the weaving division 
of the Association, presided and directed the discussion in 
his usual able manner. James A. Chapman, Jr., and Mar- 
shall Dilling, president and vice-president respectively of 
the organization, were present and took an active part in 
the discussion. The following paragraphs give a seriatim 
report of the discussion: 

The first question presented by the chairman for dis- 
cussion was: What is the minimum amount of waste per 
beam for section beams back of the slasher? Chairman 
Gibson cal'ed on Harry H. Boyd, general superintendent, 
Chadwieck-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, for a statement segard- 
ing this question. 

“We have discussed at several meetings the question 
of the amount of waste we have and should have on our 
section heams from the warpers,” responded Mr. Boyd. 
“T think it was down in Greenville we were diseussing this, 
and sone gentleman raised the question, and I made the 
statement that anything in excess of one-half a pound to 
the beam would be excessive waste to have left on the 
beams back of the slasher. At Asheville another gentle- 
man said he had looked back of his slashers and found the 
bearings that hold the beam were too tight. By remedying 
this he said he eut his waste down to one-third of a pound 
per beam. That’s getting it down pretty c!ose, bovo: with 
him doing that some of us who are running a pound to the 
beams are in pretty bad shape.” 

In responding to a general question following Mr. Buyd’s 
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no deleterious effect on the g 


by the subsequent washing. 


Magnesium ehloride, used in conjunction with chloride 
ot lime, inereases the acti. ity ol ft nieaching pows 
above all, it removes the excess of lime, changing into 
calcium chloride, and it thus prevents the ver njurious 
action of lime on textile goods which causes the formatio 
of oxyeellulose with the u’timate tendering of the goods. 

I have shown that we steep the goods in castor « oap 
and soda ash, and that we then run them in the chen with- 
out previous washing—they consequently contain a qua 
tity of free soda. Now tl soda is ppo d to the bleac ng 
action of the chemie, but by the addition of magnesium 
chloride to it we destroy the excess soda, and set th 
hypochlorous acid free to act with energy, while the mag- 
nesium resulting from the reaction has no injurious effect 
on the fabrie and is easily removed by washing. 

(This is the third of a series of articles on this subject 


by Mr. Nanson. The rentaining articles will appear in sub- 


sequent issues.—Editor. ) 


Meeting at Shelby 


remarks, L. L. Brown, general superintendent, Chfton 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co., said he found his beams varied about five 
pounds each way in weight; that is, beams supposed to 
weigh 365 pounds varied from 360 to 370 pounds, on 30s 
yarn. 

No one in the meeting was making less than that, it was 
indicated after a question by Mr. Boyd, and he next asked 
if anyone had ever run a set of beams from the same warp- 
er and with what results. 

J. V. MeCombs, superintendent, Buffalo (S. C.) Mills, 
stated the variation was from three to five pounds, and 
that the waste was 334 pounds on five beams, on numbers 
ranging from 5.25s to 18.5s. 

Mr. Boyd recalled that “some time back we had a dis- 
cussion on variation in the numbers of yarn. Some folks 
did not believe their yarns varied over three per cent, but 
they found out different. Now, do you attribute the varia- 
tion in the weight of your beams to the unevenness in yarn 
numbers, or to the variation in the length on the beams?” 

“T attribute about as much one way as the other,” was 
the response of Mr. McCombs. “However, while I know 
the yarn varies, I would be inclined to attribute the biggest 
percentage of the variation to the tension on the yarn on 
the warpers and slashers. I think both are big factors. 
That’s the best way I’ve been able to figure it out.” 

“What do you say, Mr. Gibson?” asked Mr. Boyd of 
the meeting chairman. 

Mr. Gibson failed to agree exactly with Mr. McCombs. 
“T would think that the great majority is eaused by un- 
even length in the yarn,” he said, ‘‘not so much in the 
variation. The yarn may vary considerably if you take 
four or eight or twelve bobbins, but when you get hundreds 
of them you get a pretty good average, and I cannot se- 
where one beam would vary so much from another in num- 
bers.” He then deseribed an arrangement he had seen 


where a man had put a double worm gear on the measur- 


ing roll of the warper which proved very satisfactory. 
R. T. LeGrand, superintendent, Shelby (N. C.) Cotton 


Mills, said he had found his variation, in using a number 
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of beam warps from the same warper, to run within a 
quarter-pound, and J. H. Bagwell said he had found in 
running beam warps, 50s single yarn, it will not vary over 
one-half pound, using 3,000 yard warps off of one creel. 
He said he had not had it over 24% pounds on 16s yarn at 
the back of the slasher. Mr. LeGrand added that in making 
some warps for the weave room he had found they would 
vary from five to six pounds to the beam. He explained 
further that they use a 30s/2 yarn, and that in doubling 
“We do not 


have as much strain on the Denn warpers as on the chain 


they doubtless get out some of the variation. 
warpers,” he said. 

“T am not engaged in weaving at present,” said Mr. 
Dilling, of Gastonia, “but I have recently installed two 
double ball warpers, with the balls driven togethe 


positive drive, and I have a counter on each, but I find that 


with 


we cannot get two warps on the same machine to run out 
the same.” Mr. Dilling explained that the counters are 
attached to the condensing stand on the warpers, and that 
The counters, he said, will 
measure the exact number of yards wound. He said the 
rolls on one machine are cast iron turned down, and on the 
other wooden rolls covered with leather are used. The 
latter, he said, seem to turn off better work, after being 
adjusted right, but that they are more difficult to get 
started correctly. 

With regard to slashing, Mr. Dilling continued: “I 
think the trouble is from the measuring device on the 
warper, and the tension on the different beams on the 
slashers, because your waste is made by one beam running 
out sooner than another; it is not caused by the variation 
in numbers of the yarn.” 

Regarding Mr. Dilling’s own problem, the chairman 
asked if he found the yardage ran better at times than at 
others. “Yes,” replied Mr. Dilling, “the atmospheric con- 
ditions have a good deal to do with it.” At this point he 
reiterated that “I believe we are going to find that the 
variation in the amount of waste at the slashers is caused 
by the tension on the slasher beams and the inaccuracy of 


the drive is a friction drive. 


the measuring device on the warpers.” 

“Right along that line,” contributed President Chap- 
man. “We always make a short beam on the back beam 
because of the friction. We found that beam would always 
have more waste on it so we have cut down the length on 
it. This has helped us considerably.” 

“Up at Asheville,” said Mr. Brown, “a gentleman said 
we have been too long a time laying it on the warper and 
the measuring roll, and that it was his opinion that the 
majority of it was caused by different friction on different 
beams. 

“Now I always get inspiration at these meetings, so I 
went back home and over to our No. 1 plant and told the 
slasher man I wanted to see the next two or three run-outs, 
and then I had an idea. I had him weigh the yarn left 
on each individual beam for a week. I found there was 
one certain beam that ran out 70 per cent of the time first. 
That was the beam that was causing most of the waste. I 
found that one beam had more weight than any of the 
rest, and next was the bottom beam next to the size box, but 
the beam that had the least was the last bottom beam.” He 
said that he put a little weight on it and reduced the waste 
from six to four pounds an average from six beams to the 
set. 

The chairman asked if anyone had heard of a better 
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measuring device for warpers, and whether anyone knew 
of any better scheme for friction on the creels back of 
the slashers. He said he understood that there is being 
produced a creel with ball bearings and special friction so 
that when the slasher is slowed down it automatically puts 
friction on all the beams, and when the machine is started 
up the friction is released. 

Mr. Dilling raised the question as to how much tension 
there is or should be on each beam. “I have thought if you 
knew how much tension you had on each beam you would 
come nearer getting at it,” he said. “You may have the 
same weight but more friction on the different ropes. It 
you had something to measure the tension and friction I 
think you could get the tension nearer the same and get 
better results if you knew exactly what you were doing with 
each beam.” 

Stephen Arleigh, of Charlotte, stated that he had visit- 
ed a mill some time ago and secured this experience: The 
mill was having too much waste at the slasher, and in an 
endeavor to reduce it, they tried putting three rollers under 
the section beams and bringing the yarn straight down from 
the beams under these rollers instead of running it over 
the adjacent beams, and have an individual friction for each 
beam. These rollers were very close to the floor, he said. 
The idea was to make the beams run out more closely to- 
gether, and this mill, he said, had practically eliminated all 
the waste at this point. Considerable interest was mani- 
fested in this, and Mr. Arleigh, responding to questions,. 
stated that this had been running for about three months 
and that no difficulty had been experienced so far. 

Another method of arranging the beams behind the 
slasher was described by H. E. Runge as being in effect at 
the Trion Company mills at Trion, Ga. Mr. Runge said 
that these mills were fortunate in having plenty of floo 
space behind the slasher, so they put all the beams on the 
same level behind the slasher, so that all the yarn comes 
up in straight lines instead of going over and under other 
beams. He said that this plan reduced the pounds of 
waste considerably, and recommended it to mills having 
sufficient room to do it. “It is a very simple arrangement 
and very easy,” he said, “but it is a matter of room: in 
being able to string them out in a econtinuous.line. By 
having them all in the same line they have the same ten- 
sion.” 

“T have seen that tried out and it works very satisfac- 
torily,” added S. C. Thomas. 

Mr. Gibson asked whether anyone had tried using ball 
bearings in the slasher creel, but there was no response. 
Next he exhibited some “tails” showing the use of three 
pieces of gum paper so that the loom fixer might know 
where to cut off the warp. Mr. MeCombs added that this 
system reduced the waste quite a bit. 

The subject next discussed related to storing beams. 
Several men complained that they were experiencing quite 
a bit of waste, and Mr. McCombs said that he carries from 
400 to 500 warps in stock and that he laid a track and 
sets his beams on end and trucks them into the storage 
place, and that it works mighty satisfactorily. He said, in 
response to question, that while he had not figured whether 
he could store as many warps in this manner, he could 
take care of all he could get ahead. 

The chairman next asked for figures on waste from 
warp run-outs in the weave room. C. R. Riddle, of Colum- 
bia, S. C., said that his percentage of warp waste was .47 
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of one per cent figured on the total production of the mill, 


cent. “ 

Mr. Riddle further read some figures showing one mill’s 
record of .15 of one per cent waste at the back of the 
slasher, and hard waste at the slasher .07 of one per cent 
figured from the input of the mill, exclusive of bagging and 
ties. He added that he would like to have the other super- 
intendents and overseers figure up their records, as he 
didn’t know whether his was high or low. He makes 30s 
yarn. 

“Looks pretty good,’ commented Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Chapman raised a question with reference to pos- 
itive driven slashers. He said he had tried them but had 
discarded them and had gone back to the ordinary drive. 
He also asked for experiences with ball bearings on slashers. 

H. L. Thackston responded that it takes a lot of strain 
off the yarn—referring to ball bearings—and he said that 
before they put ball bearings on they had to take a lever 
to turn the cylinder over but that now it can be done with 
a hand. “You ean tell a difference in weaving,” he con- 
tinued. “It increases production and reduces seconds and 
eauses better satisfied weavers. The yarn is not stretched 
nearly so much.” 

Someone asked whether the cloth was any heavier after 
installing the ball bearings, and the reply was that no 
tests had been made on this. No one responded with regard 
to the question on positive driven slashers. 

Mr. Chapman next asked with reference to regulators on 
slashers. Mr. McCombs said, “Absolutely, we get better 
results with the automatic regulation on the slashers, and 
we have a saving of 2714 per cent in steam on account of 
it? 

“Another thing,” continued Mr. McCombs. “I made the 
mistake at first. I noticed that right down at the bottom 
of the beam that a few yards were mildewed behind the 
drop wires. I was pulling on my slashers before they got 
hot! So we run on slow speed for fifteen minutes, and 
we haven’t seen a damp warp in months. I am getting bet- 
ter results than I have ever gotten by two or three per 
cent and I cannot attribute it to anything but that.” 

“We haven’t had a damp warp since we installed regu- 
lators on the cylinders,” said W. C. Rowland, overseer of 
weaving at the Union-Buffalo Mills, “if the slasher man 
will wait until the cylinders get hot. I believe our weav- 
ing is running better and I think they are a good thing.” 

“We have them on six slashers,”’ added Mr. Gibson, 
“and I have noticed that we would be running with one 
pound of steam or less and probably we had four or five 
pounds. Pressure doesn’t always mean heat.” 

“Now about control in size boxes,’ said the chairman, 
in passing on to the next question. He requested a state- 
ment from Mr. Chapman. 

“Well, I know they help,” responded the president, “be- 
eause, if we keep the temperature constant, they are bound 
to help, if you get the right temperature to start with, so 
anything that will keep it at the correct temperature will 
be a good thing. 

“At the same time we put them in we also installed 
recording thermometers on the size kettles, so we could 
check up on the man who was cooking it. I like it in con- 
nection with the circulating system.” 

Mr. Riddle said that he has the circulating system and 


and that his tying-in machine waste was .16 of one per 
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thermometers, and that they think so much of them that 
they are keeping them on. He said that his production runs 
about 98 per cent on 68x72 and 88-squares, and he knows 
that his temperature has not dropped less than 204 and not 


over 212, although they have changed size, but not starcl 


in 18 years. He thought that a good bit of it depended 
upon the grade of tallow used, and the temperature under 
which it is cooked. He said that, according to his tests, 
they had found that about 210 degrees is the best temper 
ature to size a warp in, for 30s yarn, but that they had not 
adopted that as a standard because they are always ope! 


to conviction. 

“Talking about recorders,” said E. A. Franks, “we had 
them on the size vat but took them off because the slashe1 
man depended on them altogether, and we just decided 
that we could get better results without them—and we 
did, after we took them off.” 

Mr. McCombs said that with the regulators his size 
runs week in and week out and doesn’t vary beyond the 
limits of 208 and 210 degrees. “My men depend on them 
and I haven’t had a soft warp in over two and a half 
years,” he said. 

“But I don’t know whether our steam conditions are 
the same,” said Mr. Franks. “We do not use any live steam 
for the slashers. We use the exhaust from the engine and 
we won’t carry on that line ten pounds, and we have three 
slashers on that line.” 

“Three years ago we had about that same condition,” 
Mr. MeCombs said, “and we found that our condensation 
was very great. I put in a trap on the line to trap the 
condensation off, and it increased our heat units. We 
used to have to run from 10 to 12 pounds on the slashers 
to dry the yarn, but after putting in the trap we never 
run over six or eight pounds.” Mr. Riddle said that his 
slasher is 640 feet from the boiler and that he put in a 
trap and found that it improved conditions. He added that 
the steam comes from a heater. 

“In regard to steam going to the slasher,” said Mr. 
Brown, “it is very important how you get it there. In one 
of our plants our steam line comes overhead and then down 
to the cylinders and we found that we naturally got all the 
condensation into the eylinder. After changing the line 
from overhead to underneath we were able to increase the 
speed of the slasher. To be exact, we speeded them up from 
an 18 to a 22 production gear, approximately 20 per cent 
increase in speed. 

E. A. Franks, superintendent of the Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., asked for the best method of running 
several short sets, say, four or five beams in sets, solid colors 
or stripes, about 6,000 yards, probably with three to four 
different styles on one set. 

In a similar case, said W. D. Jenkins, of Shelby, in 
order to keep the knots at the change of colors all straight 
instead of tying-in all at one time in the usual way, he 
started tying-in first the row of tubes at each side of the 
ereel farthest back, then moving the beam forward until 
these knots came in line where the second row of knots 
would be and so all along until the creel is all renewed. 
By creeling in this way, it was pointed out, one gets all 
the knots parallel or straight across. 

The next question brought up was from Mr. Brown, who 
asked whether anyone had used distilled water in sizing. 

“T think it has been talked about but it has never been 
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tried down here,” said the chairman, but asked for dis- 
cussion, 

Mr. McCombs said that onee in making coutils for cor 
set linings he found it necessary to treat the local water 
with a preparation that softened it, and that where they 
had been having difficulty in getting the size to stay on the 
warps, this method improved the slashing wonderfully. He 
said he has recently been contemplating trying the same 
thing at his present plant but hasn’t done it yet. 

A statement to the effect that a 
mills are using distilled water for slashing on fine numbers 
L. P. Batson. 


number of northern 
was made by 

“What is the average opinion about the circulating sys- 
tem?” was next asked by the chairman. 

“T have tricd several kinds,” responded Mr. McCombs, 
“and I find that the gravity system is most successful.” 

“We installed the circu!ating system about two years 
ago,” said Mr. Chandler, “and the best thing we found 
was that it paid for itself that first year. I think it 
proved the running of the work.” 


im- 
“Do you have make-up kettles and storage kett!es?” 
asked the chairman. ‘We have ours in the basement,” was 
Mr. Chandler’s reply. “They are underneath the slasher 
and we have two storage kettles and two make-up kettles. 
We make it up and pump it into the vats and then run 
Mr. Chandler 


added, in response to further query, that he has the closed 


it back into the storage kettle by gravity.” 


coil to heat the size in the storage kettle. 

“What is the proper speed for a slasher, how much 
steam, and how many yards per minute?” asked the chair- 
man. He recalled that at the Anderson meeting, Mr. Beach- 
am had declared that “you ean’t run a slasher too fast,’ and 
added that others do not run them so fast. 

Mr. Thackston expressed it as his opinion that “the 
faster you run the speed the better warp you get. I have 
never got it too fast. We run them nearly as fast again 
as we used to run them.” And he said there was no com- 
plaint when the warps got to the loom. 

“What is the size of the sheet going over the slasher?” 
asked Mr. Boyd, “also the amount of steam?” 

“We have not got a recording system,” responded Mr. 
Thackston, “but we run about 344 pounds with 1,700 to 
2,600 ends to the warp, on 30s yarn.” 

“Talking about the speed of the slasher,” said Mr. 
Franks, “it depends on the number of yarn you are run- 
ning. You might get better results on 30s yarn by running 
the slasher fast, but when you get onto 60s or 70s, with 
6,000 or 7,000 ends, you will find a great difference, be- 
cause you have to prepare the warps differently.” 

Mr. Brown asked for specific speeds, for comparative 
purposes, and Mr. Riddle stated that they run their slash- 
ers, making about 40 yards to the eut, running six pounds 
of steam, on 29s yarn, so that they finish in about 55 min- 
utes. “In my judgment,” he said, “the speed of a slasher 
depends on the numbers of the yarn. I think every one 
wi!l agree that the faster you run them the more steam you 
have to carry.” 


The Afternoon Session 


was opened at 2 o’clock by a diseussion of methods to 


eliminate reedy cloth. A large number of suggestions were 
Mr. 
Riddle, of Columbia, began the discussion by asking for 


suggestions. The chairman stated that oftentimes there is 


made by several men who took part in the discussion. 
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a difference in the cloth when woven on different kinds of 
looms and with different kinds of stop motions; that is with 
He asked 


how many in the audience were using the double thread, 


the double bank and single bank stop motion. 


single bank stop motion, and none indicated that he was, 
while ten men made a show of hands when asked how many 
were using the single thread, double bank stop motion. 

Moss stated 
that “we have some A model Draper looms with the sing‘e 


In discussing Mr. Riddle’s problem, C. J. 


thread stop motion, and while we have trouble with reedy 
He indicated 
that he uses a high sand roll to eliminate the reed marks. 


cloth, we haven’t had any kicks on it yet.” 


Chairman Gibson stated that he uses the high sand roll, 
also. Another gentleman added that he gets better results 
with the high sand roll. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Boyd that the reed marks 
should be eliminated by the use of a high whip roll. 

Mr. Franks said “There are different ways of adjust- 
ing the loom to put a ‘cover’ on the cloth. You can some- 
times take care of it with the whip roll, sometimes you have 
the two bank, single thread stop motion, and sometimes you 
have the four-bank stop motion. You can make a better 
piece of goods on the four-bank than the two-bank stop 
motion.” He added that in instances he had eliminated reed 
marks by raising the whip roll or adjusting the drop wire 
stands. He was strong in his recommendation for “reeding 
it single in the dent.” By doing this, he declared, » soft 
twist filling can be used and a lot of difficulty eliminated. 
both 
“You ean put a cover on it with two to the dent, but you 
That is not 
what they want; they want it the same on both sides.” 


said J. H. 


reedy cloth 


He said this will give the cloth a “cover” on sides. 


turn it over and it will be on one side only. 


“Speaking from my personal observation,” 
Bagwell, “I have never been able to overcome 
with adjustments of the sand roll or whip roll, and I have 
never seen much difference as to the different stop mo- 
tions, two or three bank. You can take the same style 
stop motion and the same style loom and go up and down 
an alley—with the whip roll and breast beam set exactly 
the same—and some looms will be weaving perfectly and 
others will be as reedy as all out-of-doors. It has always 
been my experience that in 75 to 80 per cent of the cases, 
You 
ean set a harness tight and it will make reedy cloth if you 
Mr. Bag- 
well responded to a question by saying that he had never 


reedy cloth is caused in the setting of the harness. 
loosen it properly you will eliminate the marks.” 


had experience on wire harness and that his reference was 
to cotton harness. 

Mr. Bagwell further pointed out that in making a her 
ringbone weave, sometimes reed marks will show up in cne 
of the twills while they will not affect the other twill at 
all. Mr. Jenkins declared that the twist in yarn affects the 
twill; in herringbone, for instance, where there is a right- 
hand and a left-hand twill, he said that with regular twist 
the left-hand twill will not show the twill effect that the 
other does, while if reverse twisted yarn is used, the de- 
sired result will be secured. 

Reverting to Mr. Riddle’s problem, Mr. Simpson asked 
“have you ever tried raising or lowering the drop wire 
stands?” Mr. Riddle replied that he had experimented 
with moving them forward and backward. 

“T think if you will set the reed 334 


fell of the cloth you ean get the reeds out by raising the 


inches from the 


drop wire stands,’ continued Mr. Simpson. “If you ean’t 
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get it high enough with the hole already there, put a piece 
of wood under the stand. We had a lot of trouble and 
did this and it eliminated it considerably.” Mr. Davis 
agreed with Mr. Simpson that this would also effect re 
duction in reed marks. T. F. Hoy related an experience vf 
1919 when doing inspection work for the government. He 
said that at one mill “they were making the most pertect 
work I have seen by having a block of wood about %4 ot 
an inch thick under the drop wire stands. It was reeded 


” 


two threads to the dent but it looked like single dent weave 


Mr. McCombs brought up the question whether rais!nz 
the drop wire stands would not “raise cain” with the har- 
ness. Mr. McCombs expressed the opinion that running 
single dent. was the only way to eliminate reedy marks. 


“T don’t believe anything else will do it,” he said. 


After the discussion on reedy cloth, the next subject 
brought up was pick counters. The chairman asked for ex- 
periences on these, and EK. M. Walter, superintendent, Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Co., stated that he had them on 150 looms 
and likes them very much. He uses them on day and night 
shifts, he said. Summing up the advantages, he said that 
“you get a better product because each weaver gets paid 
fom just what he does. It is much better than dividing the 
cloth usually between the weavers on the two shifts. Where 
I have the counters on I get more cloth than where they are 
not on. When a loom stops the weaver hustles more than 
he used to.” 


Mr. Chapman, of Inman, said they have tried out an 
installation of about 25 pick counters and think so much 
of them that they have ordered them for the remainder of 
their 1,000 looms. Mr. LeGrand said that instead of pick 
counters, he separates the cloth and marks each weaver’s 
production and figures it on the folder. Mr. Chapman re- 
sponded that it wou!d be impossible to do that on a thou- 
sand looms. 


Mr. LeGrand stated that he would like to know of a 
method for marking the cloth without interfering with the 
bleaching of it at the finishers. Mr. Runge suggested using 
s'asher ink, and Mr. Riddle said that pure chalk with sul- 
phur in it would serve the purpose. Further explaining 
his method, Mr. Runge said that “it is the same thing used 
to put the eut marks on the cloth and ean be used by giv- 
ing each weaver a number.” 

“But we have the same trouble with cut marks,” said 
Mr. LeGrand. Mr. Franks said he used slasher tape and 
had each weaver’s name put on and then the tape stuck on 
the goods to be pulled off in the cloth room. The objection 


£ 


offered to this by Mr. Runge was that some of the glue from 


the tape would remain on the cloth. 

Reverting to pick counters, Mr. MeCombs said he put 
them on 25 looms and that the rest of the weavers are call- 
ing for them. He said his experience was that formerly the 
day weaver said the night weaver was laying down on him, 
but after installing the counters he found that in reality the 
night weaver was beating his production. 

Chairman Gibson threw out the suggestion of using a 
single thread in the selvage where double threads had heen 
used before; that is, “if you are running 30s warp and run- 
ning two threads together in the selvage, instead of doubling 
the threads in the selvage, use the equivalent or a 15s. It 
is supposed to make a stronger selvage.” Mr. McCombs 
asked how it would be kept from piling up at the slasher, 










and Mr. Gibson suggested 


in the comb on the slasher 


Che next question raised w: 1 good method for eep 
ing filling fork racks clean. Mr. Chapman brought it up, 
explaining that he had an od ter ot | dihe 
the weavers’ alleys, and sa ne that it 0 four men to 
} +} } rT 
keep the racks clean on 1,000 loo He said they had 
tried nickel plating and copper plating so t nt wonld 
not stick to em, but without m - 






responded Mr. Bagwell “The ha a revolving brush 
that does the work.” 

Mr. Davis said he has a little brush that mes up fro 
the pittman roller and comes in contact th the ng 
rack, “and that cleans it, too.” 

“How manv have to clean th lliang racks?” asked Mr. 
Chapman. Mr. Riddle responded that he had not cleaned 
one in eight years, but that he has a humidifying system 
that prevents their clogging up. Mr. ( hapman said he has 
to clean them every day and he uses a rag and gasoline. 


Mr. Thackston reported cleaning them about onee a week. 
One man expressed the opinion that the humidifiers had a 
great deal te do with it. He said he had found his bigyest 


trouble where the humidifiers were over the weavers’ alleys 


The next question was with regard to the life of a shut 
tle. Mr. Chapman, answering this, said that he had found 
a shuttle lasted about 112/3 months as an average. Mr. 
Gibson reported a record of 1.2 shuttles per loom per year 


on looms that had been run about ten years. 


Mr. McCombs asked figures on the life of shuttles for 
90-inch looms. He said he averaged about 12 shuttles a 


month on 100 looms. 


“How many check straps per loom per year?” the 
chairman asked next. He read a report showing the use 
of 1.23 straps per year per loom, using an oak-tanned, 
medium weight. Mr. Walters read his record, which was 


1.08 straps per loom per year. 


The question of whether a better strap than oak-tan- 
ned might be used was raised by Mr. Brown. He said that 
“last year we used £00 pounds of cheek straps on ? 000 
automatic looms, and this year, up until the other day, we 
had not bought but 300 pounds of check straps. Since we 
have quit using the oak-tanned strap the lesser amount re- 
quired is noticeable. I find that other tans wi!l last longer 
than the oak-tanned.” He added that his preference is a 


chrome tanned leather. 


Mr. Gibson next read a report showing the use of 2.96 
and Mr. Walter stated 
his was 2.20. Mr. Walter further stated that his reeord 


leather pickers per loom per year, 
on picker sticks was .9 stick per loom per year. In this 
connection, Mr. Rowland raised the point that the life of 
a picker stick depends on the kind of wood; he said old 
hickory will not last so long as young hickory 

The chairman asked for opinions on weaving filling 
wind compared with warp wind. Mr. McCombs said he had 
noticed an improvement in breaking strength in running 
filing wind; that it is better, the conditions are improved, 
and the work runs better in the spinning room. 

This coneluded the discussion and the meeting ad- 


journed. 
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Proper Lighting for Inspection and the 
Inspection Control of Quality 


Most artificial illumination in industry, and in textile 
mills in particular, is for the obviously necessary purpose 
of showing the location and arrangement of the property, 
machinery, ete., so that work of various kinds may go on 
unhampered by people running into each other or into the 
equipment. This seems like a rather absurd statement and 
yet its truth is apparent in some of the misguided lighting 
installations which sought to “economize” by concentrating 
the lighting directly over the units where work was under 
way and neglecting to provide for general (all the room) 
illumination. Fortunately this error has been appreciated 
before such practice became very extensive and the accept- 
ed method today is to provide both general and concentrated- 
on-the-work illumination. It may be said, however, that 
the most efficient lighting for general working conditions is 
the one which most nearly approaches the ideal condition 
of general illumination of the proper strength. Your proof 
of this fact is unmodified daylight. 

On the other hand, the business of inspecting anything, 
obviously with a critical viewpoint, is a careful operation 
and requires that the system of performing it live up to 
certain hard and fast requirements. Otherwise the in- 
spector could not find out any more about your material 
(not being a superman endowed with special insight) than 
does the weaver who watches a little section of the cloth at 
a time gradually form with each additional pick thrown. 
Your weaver is not your inspector, not only because he is 
occupied with his own specific duties, but because you want 
to put your cloth through a more rigid scrutiny before it 
goes out as the living advertisement of your name and 
standards of doing business. 

In order to determine just what inspection should cover, 
and how it should be done, it is necessary to be fully aware 
of what inspection is, and what object it strives to attain. 

Purpose and Scope of Inspection. 

In the course of a fairly general mill experience and a 
consulting practice of wide range, a great many different 
sorts of materials have been encountered. Each has its 
special requirements—the first week’s experience in silk 
is not soon forgotten, when an “old timer” said: “These 
things may be all right on ordinary (!) materials but silk 
is different; it has a sheen”—but all of them have points 
of attack in common. However, the problem will be con- 
sidered from the point of view of raw fiber, standard white 
cloths, yarns and prints. 

Inspections may be divided, roughly, into two general 
types, those for general classification of goods and those 
for the various ranges or properties into which each classi- 
fication falls. To illustrate: 

Piece goods are classified by general type of weave. 
They are also classified as grey goods and finished goods 
(with whatever modifications of the type of finish may be 
ealled for). 

Under properties of cloths we are concerned with grade 
or condition, regularity, color and degree of processing 
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(mercerization, bleach, size, print, ete.). These latter fac 
tors are the ones which give the trouble and argument in 
inspection—not much controversy arises as to whether a 
material is a denim or a madras, but heated argument de- 
velops on the point of proper bleach, size and the like. 

If you consider how cloth making and, in fact, all textile 
manufacture has developed, from the primitive hand-work- 
ed fiber, then natural-colored cloths, then simple dyeings 
and finally prints and jacquards, it is plain that the quality, 
or inspection, problem throughout most of these stages was 
negligible—being chiefly a matter of adherence to care in 
workmanship. Indeed, the factors (or variables) in the 
problem were added very gradually up to the time when, 
coincidently almost, discoveries of processes of machine- 
finishing, aniline dyes, and means to produce goods in 
tremendous volume bunched the problem and put a doen 
new factors into it in a single generation—without either 
time to absorb each one gradually (or to thoroughly under- 
stand it, even) or to handle it, at the rate it was being pro- 
duced. 

As things settled into smoothly-running order a study 
was gradually made of these matters and the last few years 
of textile production have witnessed earnest research into 
the matter of defining’ each of these effects, their cause, and 
specifications for the production and the maintenance of 
them. 

It is an outcome of this trend that has developed the 
science of inspection and standardization, in which much 
that is worth while and of a practical nature has been de- 
veloped. 

The Science. 

To begin with, it was apparent to technical people that 
no standardization or improvement of a definite nature 
which could be kept in clearly understood record form 
would be resultant until each type of defect was defined in 
exact, measured terms, and standards were worked out to 
which each successive lot could be compared. The first prob 
lem for the engineer was the determination of what did 
actually exist; second, what ideal of attainment should be 
striven for, and third, measurement in terms of numbers 
and other well understood units of notation. 

Immediately the technical man jumped to the use of his 
accustomed tools, gauges, magnifiers and the other usual 
paraphernalia of the chemical and physical laboratory, and 
thereby, in one stride, outdistanced the competition he 
faced in the methods which were not referable to any defi- 
nite basis of comparison. 

Prejudices were at once encountered, and not all were 
unfounded. It is not, necessarily, an easy practical thing 
to ask men (who can tell from feel and view of thousands 
of samples the approximate degree of quality) to change 
abruptly to measured methods. In fact, it requires that 
the “old-timer” shall learn the technique and aid its develop- 
ment with his friendly criticism. The advantages of a 
measured system of grading can be shown him and most 
reasonable men shortly come to place dependence upon it. 
One great difficulty that is still encountered in this prob- 
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lem is where the “old-timer” has been sold some particular 
instrument (recommended as a cure-all) and then has 
found, to his disgust, it is not even a help-all. It is in- 
evitable that he should become disgusted with all such 
things; as a result, the work of the consultant is thereby 
made much harder when he comes in to study the problem 


and recommend the proper equipment. 

Some instrument manufacturers have set up a very diffi- 
cult background in which to do improvement work. In 
their eagerness to sell a particular instrument their efforts 
frequently result in selling none at all. If the analysis of 
the problem were placed with someone familiar with plant 
operation there is a much better chance that all parties to 
the transaction will be better served, ultimately. Besides, 
no instrument house in America possesses a service depart- 
ment with sufficiently broad industrial and quality engineer- 
ing experience to, unaided, decide these matters with a high 
average of correctness. 

Probably the greatest difficulty encountered by the “old- 
timer” in changing over to new methods is to get himself 
into the way of realizing one element of quality at a time 
(which is the thing a measuring instrument defines) as 
against a general (though only approximate) total rating 
of the quality of the sample he is inspecting. Some instru- 
ments will, indeed, make a number of kinds of measure- 
ments, but usually only one at a time. 


The real test of the value of the technical method of 
grading is that its performance (its readings) be uniform 
for the same degree of quality and that the records of these 
tests be possible of permanent registration. 


Another serious difficulty in grading is that some grad- 
ing is done as of “groups” (i. e., a group is assembled of 
average uniformity, regardless of any fixed standard) 
rather than “to a standard” (comparing each piece of pro- 
duction to a fixed, measured standard). Until the method 
required by the trade is understood by everybody concern- 
ed, a great deal of difficulty is experienced in setting fixed 
standards of any kind. 

There are numberless points in favor of exactly meas- 
ured methods of grading. Speaking in dollars and cents, 
these methods are economical because no leeway is left 
open to the possibility of necessitating regrading. They 
are certain, because measurement, when accomplished, is a 
positive thing and not a matter of opinion. It gives “reg- 
istered” grades in place of varying opinions. It is a source 
of strength as a defense in any controversy concerning the 
nature and degree of delivered quality which may event- 
ually arise from unscrupulous customers. And finally, it is 
a never-increasing source of good will. Dealers and the 
consuming publie prefer and will demand a definitely stand- 
ardized product, when they can get it, in preference to an 
unstandardized one, all other factors being equal, and even 
frequently when all other factors are not equal. Therein 
measured quality is a mighty force and basis of adver- 
tising. 

Technical methods of inspection must meet certain crit- 
ical tests: 

They must be better, on the average of a period of use, 
than the old “skilled” grading. 

They must, therefore, be able to stand favorably par- 
allel tests with the older methods and come out the victor. 

They must be independent, to a large degree, of the 
person making the test. If a trained engineer is required 
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to operate them after installation their worth, as a financial 
asset, is in most cases thereby decreased. They must 
actually be possible of operation by someone no higher in 
the seale of position and wages than a regular inspector or 
grader. 

Finally, they must be sunple ot operation. The story 
is still told, in a certain plant, of a systematizer who 
spent some time explaining to an old workman (whose abil 


ity to use English was very limited) that he must mark 
down the readings shown by the counter on his machine 
every time he changed his job-run. Not being able to get 
the idea across successfully the systematizer finally told 
the man to mark down the numbers every time the machin: 
started and stopped. Following these instructions the ree 
ords were made all week, also on Saturday (the day when 
all production stopped and machines were given a ge neral 
cleaning). 

In cleaning a machine it was necessary to start it tor 
a short run in order to move certain parts into view, then 
stop it and clean those parts. 

On Saturday noon the man turned in a card which seem 
ed to indicate that work had been performed and that the 
part of the job (the run on his machine) which ordinarily 
took forty-five minutes to accomplish was done in no time 
at all, starting and stopping times having registered at 
the same point on the dial of the counter, because of the 
short run given the machine during cleaning. 

And the man complained that he “no got time put down 
all the times!” 


Inspection Lighting. 


The most fundamental problem in properly setting up 
a system and a unit for inspecting for quality is that of 
the lighting necessary to realize all the elements required 
in successful grading. The function of this lighting is at 
once to detect and to differentiate, and to secure this result 
only the units specifically adapted to the work are per 
missible, 

Here the problem is one of localized concentration of 
the proper light upon the area in which the work is sit 
uated, therefore, the unit is not of the type adapted to 
general illumination, but is a specialized one, for direct- 
ing the light in the proper manner and degree upon the 
work. 

Under such a condition of concentration the worker is 
necessarily somewhat at a point of being keyed-up that 
results in a mood easily affected by minor things, such as 
in the quality of the light, which would pass unnoticed in 
general illumination. Therefore it is fundamentally re- 
quired of the light that it be of a character such as to stim- 
ulate vision rather than to limit it or to restrict its range. 
Also it should enable a sustained degree of keen scrutiny 
over a long period. (This is a basic requirement in all 
work requiring a high degree of skill—a reason why much 
of such work has been done only in daylight in the past.) 
Illustrating this point, the writer had to do a great deal 
of reading of fine print (newspapers and technical jour 
nals) at one time, in the course of a research. While it 
was noticeable that the eyes rebelled at this heavy task 
under ordinary artificial light, when one of the lamp-units 
used in inspection work was substituted for the ordinary 
artificial unit it was possible to carry on, without fatigue, 
for nearly twice the usual length of time. 

Certain very definite qualities are required in a light- 
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ing-unit of this sort. First, the region it illuminates, which 
must be somewhat dependent upon the size of the articles 
being inspected, must be sufficiently larger than the actual 
area under inspection to render uniform light over all the 
inspecting area, and so that too sharp a contrast may not 
be presented between the arca lighted with the special qual 
ity type of illumination and the general il.umination. 

The strength of the light must be sufficient to provide 
for clear vision, and yet not so great as to cause fatigue. 

The most important matter is the nature or quality of 
the light itself. As mentioned earlier, unmodified daylight 
is the most desirable working light. Recent improvements 
and developments in artificial light have produced day.ight 
lamps of a qua.ity so close to actual daylight (north sky 
reflection) as to be highly desirable for adaptation to this 
type of work. They are suitable of expansion to the size 
of work required and at the same time the source of light 
is an ordinary commercial lamp, therefore, they are easily 
maintained. 

The effect of this development has been to put within 
the reach of the mill man a means for grading his work, and 
upon which to base his measured inspection. It is one of 
the foremost contributions to the science of improving and 
standardizing qua:ity in the whole history, to date. 

It is pretty generally admitted now that the more ac- 
curate the knowledge of costs of a business the better its 


status and position. Where quality is more rigidly con- 


tro.led and defects detected with a higher degree of certain- 
ty, as well as at the earlier stages of process, the result- 
ant product averages higher in per cent of first grade qual- 
ity, and the operating cost per given pound of stock, in 
proportion to first quality goods produced is lowered. 


‘\hese methods furnish a basis of maintaining a higher 
degree of operating efficiency per department by enabling 
correction of defects at the point they occur, instead of 
waiting until the entire cycle of operations is completed. 

They become a basis for establishing fixed specifications 
for the purchase of raw and contributory materials enter- 
ing into various parts of the process, because all entering 
material can be subjected to tests conducted on this basis. 

A singular effect is produced by them upon the per- 
sonnel of a mill, reacting advantageously upon the morale, 
the discipline and the confidence of all the workers affect- 
ed, in their management. They feel that their performance 
is not then rated upon opinions, but upon fact, and respond 
to the challenge with a higher degree of individual and 
team-work efficiency. Particularly is this of assistance in 
adjusting relative scales of wages and other rewards for 
performance, and developing that primary objective of 
the best organized plants—esprit. In this sense it is the 
greatest visible single force underlying the ever-present 
problem of satisfaction with the job. 

As a “value” feature in the business, reliance upon such 
methods has the advantage of permanence and independ- 
ence of time or existing worth of the dollar. These meth- 
ods are, moreover, a barometer of tendencies in qualities 
of stock available for manufacture and those desired by the 
ultimate consumer, and as such, feel the pu'se of both ends 
of the business. 
and knowledge is, in this, 
To know with what 


Competition is ever with us 
more than in all other things, power. 
you compete and when you have successfully passed the 
competition point is to win before the judges announce the 
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order. To be able to go into a market on the slogan of 
producing a degree of quality that is backed with methods 
which assure of its performance is a fundamental of pres- 
ent-day merchandising which insures success. 


Presents Loving Cup to Col. Springs. 
Col. Leroy Springs, of Laneaster, S. C., was given a 
deserved mark of esteem on S¢ ptember 25th, when he was 
presented with a silver loving cup by the superintendents 
and overseers of the Lancaster Cotton Mills, of which he 
is the retiring president. The party drove to Col. Springs’ 
residence where F. Gordon Cobb, general manager of the 
mills, presented the cup and at the same time Mrs. Springs 
was presented with a bouquet of American Beauty roses. 
Mr. Cobb in presenting the cup said: 

“Col. Springs, if the reports in the papers are true, 
you are about to withdraw from active management of the 
Cotton Mil's. that your 


superintendents and overseers have not come here tonight 


Lancaster Please understand 
to bid you good-bye, for even if you were to leave us in 
person, we shall always feel that your influence is with 
us. It would be impossible to even say ‘Lancaster Cotton 
Mills’ without at the same time thinking of Col. Springs. 
To us the two will always be the same, it matters not who 
the managers may be. 

“In the Lancaster Cotton Mills you have built a temple 
which will stand practically forever to commemorate you, 
but probably you do not realize that you have built a far 
greater temple—a temple in the minds of your superintend- 
ents and overseers—your name—your attainments—will be 
used to inspire our children and our children’s children. 
That is a temple far greater than any material thing. The 
Lancaster Cotton Mills claim the distinction of producing 
more production per spind’e than any mill in America and 
these are the men, Col. Springs, who deserve the credit, 
not only for the efficiency of their individual departments, 
but for working together as a unit, therefore, in behalf 
of the superintendents and overseers, it gives me great 
pleasure to present you with this loving cup, not for its 
intrinsic value, but as a small token of the high esteem we 
hold for our employer. 

“And, Mrs. Springs, as we consider you a true example 
of the proverbial better half, all that we have said to Col. 
Springs applies equal'y to you. We have not forgotten 
the terrible epidemic and how you came to us at the risk 
The English 
language does not seem adequate to express our true feel- 
ings, but we hope that these beautiful roses will carry to 


of your life in time of sickness and need. 


you our message of gratitude and appreciation.” 

Col. Springs, though taken by surprise, was deeply 
touched and in a voice choked with emotion, he thanked the 
donors and stated that it was through their loyalty and co- 
operation that the Laneaster Cotton Mills was the suecess- 
ful plant it is today, and though Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
had recently purchased the mills, he had retained a large 
interest and there wou'd be no change in the personnel of 
the heads of departments and that Mr. Cobb would still 
be the active head of the plant. 

The cup, of solid silver 24 inches high set on an ebony 
base, bore the fol’owing engraving: “Presented to Col. 
Leroy Springs by the superintendents and overseers of the 
Laneaster Cotton Mills, not for its intrinsie value, but as 
a token of the high esteem we hold for our employer.” 
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Operating Executives Meet in Atlanta 


This is a report of the discussion meeting held by the 
Georgia textile operating executives at the Ansley Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., on Tuesday, September 18th. It was a good 
meeting, judging its merits by the attendance, the manner 
in which the men participated, and the facts and opinions 
brought out in the diseussion itself. It was evident that 
with each succeeding meeting of this kind for the discus- 
sion of mill subjects, the fellows are overcoming an orig- 
ina] tendency toward reserve and reticence, and are put- 
ting themselves into the discussion in great shape. 

The subjects discussed at this meeting were slashing, 
weaving, twisting, finishing and the cloth room—the major 
part of the discussion being devoted to the departments of 
slashing and weaving. A yeport of this discussion, prac- 
tically complete, will be found in the following paragraphs. 

At a meeting of the executive committee held prior to 
the discussion sessions, Carl P. Thompson, superintendent 
of The Trion Company, Trion, Ga., was elected to the posi 
tion of general chairman for the ensuing year, and George 
W. Hamilton, superintendent, Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, 
Ga., was selected to succeed Mr. Thompson as vice general 
chairman. Charles A. Sweet, superintendent of the Fair 
fax Mill, West Point, Ga., was elected as a member of the 
executive committee to succeed G. A. Franklin, of Augusta, 
whose term expired with this session, and Robert W. Phil- 
ip, associate editor of Corron, was appointed as secretary- 
treasurer for the coming year. 

The Morning Discussion on Slashing. 

Discussion on slashing occupied the entire morning ses- 
sion, which was ea!led to order by General Chairman R. W. 
Jennings, after which Mr. Thompson made the invocation. 
Mr. Jennings then spoke briefly, urging whole-hearted par- 
ticipation in the discussion, and pointing out also the value 
of a wider acquaintance among the operating executives. 
He also cordially welcomed visiting operating executives 
from other states who were present, declaring that the 
Georgia men wanted these visitors to feel at home and 
take part in the discussion, and assuring them that they 
will always be welcome at any discussion meetings of the 
organization. 

George W. Hamilton, as chairman of the committee in 
charge of the meeting, ably conducted the diseussion, which 
was based on the questionnaire previously submitted to the 
members. (This questionnaire was published on page 939 
of the August issue of Corron.) 

The first question discussed was “What percentage of 
size is best for good running weaving?” 

“T think that depends on the number of yarn that you 
are spinning, and the construction of the goods that you are 


” 


weaving,” said John F. Long, superintendent of the Lois 
Cotton Mills, at Douglasville, in making the first response. 
“We spin 30s warp, and make 68x72, 64x60, 66x44, and 
other goods, and our average per cent of size will be around 
eight per cent. I had a mill superintendent tell me to put 
in ten per cent, but he could not tell me why. I think that 
our percentage is best for good running work.” 

Mr. Hamilton at this point read a reply to this question 
which had been received from a mill man: “I should say 
from 5 to 20 per cent. It all depends, however, on the num- 
ber of the yarn, the twist in the yarn, the number of threads 
per inch in the reed, the picks per inch, whether plain 


weave, one up and one down, or plain weave with twe 
threads in one harness eye with four threads in one dent 
of reed; also whether it is three-harness drill or twills or 
sateen weave; and whether the yarn is dyed. There are 
also many other litt'e points to be considered.” 

“T would like to ask the men who talk about putting in 
15 per cent if they don’t think this is loading the eloth,” 


requested G. A. Franklin, superintendent of the Sibley 
Mfg. Company, Augusta. “It strikes me that anywhere 
from seven to ten per cent would be best for good running 


weaving, and I would just like to hear if anybody puts over 


that for good running work, or whether they do it to load 
the cloth.” 
“TI believe our percentage runs near around twelve per 
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cent,” said Mr. Phuompson, ot Trion, “on light sheetings and 
F : a . By 
drills, with about a 23s yarn. To answer Mr. Franklin’s 
question, I suspect that we ar loading a mite, but our 


weaver, Mr. Pennington, who is here, will bear me out im 
the statement that with a certain amount of coating on the 
yarn we aid the weaving, probably make the yarn a little 
stronger, when .we give it enough ‘lubricant.’ I believe 
we have found that that percentage on our numbers gives 
us better running wo-zi:.” 

“Tf you put in fifteen or twenty per cent would you b 
loading it, or do it for good running work?” asked Mr 
Franklin. “We would be loading it,” replied Mr. Thomp 
son. “We have put in as high as sixteen per cent, but we 
did it just to see how far we could go. For your informa- 


tion I will say that we weigh all of our yarn before it goes 


to the slashers, and after it leaves the slasher; every beam 
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is weighed, so that on every set that we put through we 
know what percentage of size goes on it and what the 
variation is.” 

C. R. Brown, superintendent, The American Textile 
Company, Atco, Georgia, asked, “How do you know what 
the percentage is?” By weighing, Mr. Thompson answered, 
and Mr. Brown then asked how he knew whether he was 
weighing starch or water. “If we are weighing an ex- 
cessive amount of water we get mildew,” said Mr. Thomp- 
son. “How do you know it’s excessive?” asked Mr. Brown. 
“T don’t know what you mean,” continued Mr. Thompson, 
“but we try not to dry the yarn too bone-dry, but leave it in 
an ordinary condition.” He continued that he had had 
some analyzed and that his figures were borne out as being 
approximately correct. 

“Do you use anything else besides starch as a weighing 
agent?” asked A. E. Massey, superintendent of the Thomas- 
ton (Ga.) Cotton Mills. “No, sir,’ replied Mr. Thompson. 

Charles A. Sweet, of Fairfax Mill was the next speaker. 
“T wou!'d like to ask if anyone knows whether the break- 
ing strength of the yarn increases in sizing after a definite 
percentage of size is applied, whether it is seven, or eight, 
or twelve per cent,” he suggested. “Is there some point 
at which the breaking strength is not increased? The ob- 
ject of sizing is not only to reduce chafing but also to 
inerease breaking strength. Has anyone found out whether, 
after a certain definite percentage, the breaking strength 
increases, or does it decrease after a certain amount of 
weighting? I have no information on this, and am asking 
for information.” 

“I made some tests on that,” responded Mr. Franklin, 
“and went from six to fifteen per cent, by putting a bobbin 
behind and weighing and breaking it as it came through. 
We found that up to eight per cent we increased the break- 
ing strength, and that above eight per cent we could not 
see any increase.” 

“Do you remember the proportionate increase?” asked 
Mr. Sweet. “No,” replied Mr. Franklin. “I remember 
that from seven to nine per cent we got the strongest yarn.” 

“We have found with eight per cent on yarn ranging 
from 9s to 14s—ecoarse numbers—that we get an increascd 
breaking strength of from thirteen to fourteen per cent,’ 
said Mr. Sweet. 

W. L. Stephens, overseer weaving, Lois Cotton Mills, 
Douglasville, asked the gentleman from Trion what weight 
squeeze roll he used in putting on the amount of size re- 
ferred to. T. H. Pennington, overseer weaving, The Trion 
Company, replied that his squeeze rolls weigh from 350 to 
400 pounds. A. R. Gossett, overseer of weaving, Sibley 
Mfg. Company, Augusta, said that his weigh 350 pounds, 
but that he adds levers with weights and forces the size 
in the yarn to give a better penetration, so that he dces 
not know the exact weight being put on. R. M. Matthews, 
superintendent, Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, said lis 
squeeze roll weight is 500 pounds but that this is on a 
100-inch slasher. 

A show of hands by those present using less than five 
per cent size was suggested by W. R. McElveen, overseer 
weaving, Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston. The majority 
present use more than five per cent, it was indicated. 

Frank E. Heymer, superintendent, Bradley Mfg. Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ga., related an experience in percent- 
ages of size at this point. “I have had some experience 
where we put in as high as fourteen per cent,” he said. 
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“I have found about fourteen per cent good, and I in- 
creased the production in my mill—a smal] mill—from 26,- 
000 pounds to 34,000 pounds, and finally got up to 44,000 
pounds, and I attribute it entirely to good yarn and sizing. 
We put the weight into it because we were making a fabrie 
where we could. It runs just as well or better; of course 
I had to make the yarn a little softer so the size would go 
in, and used a twist below standard, but it certainly worked 
fine for me.” 

“T think that question ean hardly be answered with any 
definite figures,” was the opinion of L. L. Jones, secretary 
and superintendent, Canton Cotton Mills. “The percent- 
ege of size for good running work might vary with the 
same yarn. This brother here spoke of using a soft yarn 
and high percentage; he confirmed my own experience. We 
can put on a light size and have a little less softener in it 
and the work will run well; I can put on more size and 
more softener and the work will run just as well. I am on 
one weight, but our experience has been just that: when- 
ever we put in more size, in order to make the weaving 
run right we must give it a little more softener. It depends 
on the goods, the twist, and also on your humidity. If you 
go ahead and weight your goods and put on a small amount 
of size and then have a good heavy humidity, the warps 
will ‘ball up’ and you have got to increase that, and if 
you get too much size and then have a low humidity they 
will break on you, so it depends on your humidity just as 
much as on the size; and it depends on the softener and 
the amounts.” Replying to a question from Mr. Franklin, 
who makes the same type of work, Mr. Jones replied that 
he puts in around ten per cent. Mr. Franklin asked if 
he thought that was best for good running work, and Mr. 
Jones replied that “I ean get just as good running work 
by putting in twelve per cent.” 

A gentleman stated that his cloth is bleached after it is 
woven, and that he puts in just enough size to cause the 
weaving to run good. He said he uses about eight per 
cent. 

C. R. Brumby, Jr., superintendent, Cedartown Cotton 
& Export Company, asked for further elucidation upon Mr. 
Heymer’s statement that he increased his production by 
putting in size. 


“When I took charge of the mill,” responded Mr. Hey- 
mer, “we thought it wonderful to get 26,000 pounds pro- 
duction. I figured, however, that the mill was capable of 
44,000 pounds. I had a young fellow as spinner, and I 
explained to him how I thought we could get it, and we 
discussed the matter and he said I was a fool. I got an- 
other spinner and explained my plans to him, and three 
days later he came in and said, ‘Yes, sir, we can get it.’ 
We experimented for nearly one year to get the right twist 
for the particular goods we were making, and we finally 
succeeded. On 7s we went up to 14 per cent in sizing, and 
that gave us the right weight and the best running work 
on our looms. We used to cut the warps out, but about 
this time we put in steel heddles and that increased the 
production, and then, by reducing the twist in the spinning, 
that increased the production in the spinning room, and the 
natural consequence was that we got a better mill-produc- 
tion. On 12s yarn we increased the size from five or six 
to eight and ten per cent and had better running work than 
at the former percentage. (This also applied to the 7s.) 
All of these aided us so that the third year our produc- 
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tion went to 44,000 pounds, and I attribute it to the better 
running work.” 

W. O. Tallent, superintendent, Adams Cotton Mills, 
Macon, asked what class of goods Mr. Heymer referred to, 
and the answer was “single filling, flat duck.” 

Hal Riviere, assistant superintendent, Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, who in the vote taken several minutes 
previously had indicated he was using less than five per 
cent of size, was requested to make a statement. He ex- 
plained their practice by saying that they were almost en- 
tirely on colored work, so that a great deal of their cloth 
had to be de-sized before dyeing. He added that on some 
colored work they could not put in a large amount because 
it would cause the yarn to buckle up on top of the cloth 
and cause unevenness. He indicated that on regular white 
work more size could be applied to advantage. 

At this point the second question in the questionnaire 
was presented by Mr. Hamilton: “What percentage of in- 
creased strength in yarn can be gained by using ball bear- 
ings on the slasher cylinder? Is the positive driven slasher 
better than the ball bearing for strength of yarn?” 

J. A. Sorrells, superintendent, Gainesville Cotton Mills, 
bad indicated in replying to the question that he had gained 
approximately ten per cent in increased yarn strength by 
the use of ball bearings, and this was read. Mr. Franklin 
asked what type of bearings had been used previously, and 
Mr. Sorrells said that formerly plain bearings had been 
used there. Mr. Jones asked if the slasher was positive 
driven or driven by friction. “Positive,” replied Mr. Sor 
rells. “I had the friction, but put on positive drive. Got 
better breaking strength and better running in the weav- 
ing.” He said he has one slasher that is frietion-driven and 
that the work does not run so good on it as on the positive- 
driven machine. He added that the ball bearings were on 
the machines before the change in manner of drive was 
made. 

On some of his work, said Mr. Franklin, “it doesn’t 
make a particle of difference how you run it, for you do 
not stretch a heavy sheet. Now on the lighter sheets we 
find that the positive-driven slasher is better; we increased 
the breaking strength about five per cent. But on the 
heavier sheets I don’t believe it matters.” 

W. W. Arnold, Jr., superintendent, Manchester Cotton 
Mills, said, “I think it depends entirely on the number of 
ends,” and expressed the same opinion as Mr. Franklin. 

The next question discussed was: “Is thin boiling starch 
better than thick boiling starch? Why?” 

Everyone responding to the questionnaire by mail, with 
one exception, indicated a preference for thin boiling starch 
because of claims for better penetration, less shedding, 
smoother woven goods, better weight, ete.; and the con- 
census of opinion at the meeting seemed to be in favor of 
thin boiling starch. The one exception—Mr. Thompson, of 
Trion—who indicated that he uses thick boiling starch, was 
called upon for a statement. 

“From what I have heard about the two starches and 
their use,” said Mr. Thompson, “I believe that our experi- 
ence has been different to that of the most of you. We 
have tried thin boiling starch, and I do not believe that we 
have gotten the results with it that we get from the thick 
boiling starch. We feel from the running of the work and 
the percentage of size we put on, the amount of shedding 
at the loom, that we get better results from a thick boiling 
starch.’ A member asked Mr. Thompson what kind of 
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goods he runs and he replied that he makes light sheetings 
and drills. 


“We are using from 20 to 75 fluidity,’ said Mr. Mat- 


thews, of Thomaston. “We can tell very little difference 
in the ‘feel’ between using 60 and 75, and we get about 
the same results with 40 as we do with 80. However, we 
like the ‘feel’ and the running of the work that we get 
with the thin boiling starch; it doesn’t hang to the outside.” 
He said that his construction is 68x72. William W. Arnoid, 
Jr., said that he has tried both, and that on his work— 
sateens—he gets better results with the thin boiling starch. 
This same opinion was expressed by Mr. Long, of Douglas- 
ville. 

“My experience is the same as Mr. Thompson’s,” said 
Mr. Heymer. “I was persuaded by one of the starch manu- 
facturers’ representatives to use a thin boiling starch ‘be 
cause everybody else was doing it.’ I wanted, as always, 
to have the best of everything, so I tried it, and I lost about 
4,000 to 6,000 pounds production the week 1 had my weave 
room full of the warps sized with the thin boiling starch. I 
threw it out and went back to thick boiling starch and my 
production increased back to what I had been making. It 
simply depends on the grade of goods that you are mak- 
ing; thin boiling starch may answer for some fabries 
while on others it will not answer. For flat duck I think 
thiek boiling starch is best.” 

“How long should starch be eooked before using, and at 
what temperature?” was next asked by Mr. Hamilton. 

“Two hours,” replied Mr. Sorrells. 

“One hour,” said Mr. Heymer, “with a preparation of 
twenty minutes before you put anything in there. I stir it 
up, and pour it in and add other ingredients to it and turn 


the steam on and work gradually 


up to a boiling tempera- 
’ 
ture.’ 

“Doesn’t it take twenty minutes to get it hot after you 


start, Mr. Heymer ?” 


was asked by Mr. Jones. 

“Twenty minutes we run it in cold water, then turn on 
the steam slowly, and then after it gets to a boiling tem 
perature it boils for one hour, which makes it about an hour 
and forty minutes before we use it,’ continued Mr. Hey- 
mer. 

John D. Loner, superintendent, Dwight Mtg. Company, 
Alabama City, Ala., said in part: “If I understand this 
meeting, we are all just one big family, and in the same 
] 


game, and our business here is to discuss things together 


i 


+ 


and to exchange our practical views on things. At the 
Dwight mill, for years we have made our size and cooked 
it under pressure. For a number of years our agent 
would not permit us to Jet anybody know about it—stareh 
men and size men and everybody else were never permitted 
to see that operation. After a while we discovered that we 
didn’t have such a secret as we thought, and we began to 
let the fact be known that we boiled our size under pres 
sure. In actual laboratory tests between thin and regular 
pearl starch—I’ll state it practical, that way—tests taken 
from the size cooked under pressure of thirty pounds, cook 
ed about three hours from the time the steam is turned on, 
taking a certain period to get it up to a certain degree, 
which is 260 degrees F., and then boiling it for forty or 
fifty minutes at 260 degrees F. and then shutting off the 
steam—we find that we only get the results from that, that 
the fellow gets with the thin boiling stareh cooked about 
45 minutes in the open kettle. We made that test taking 
thin boiling starch in the same kettle with the same amount 
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of water, the same amount of starch, and cooking it with 
the kettle 


throngh, and then cooking it one hour in the ordinary way, 


open without pressure and then running it 
and we got the same results as cooking thin boiling starch 
as indicated. I might add that we figured on a saving of 
80 cents per hundred pounds of starch, which in our ease 
amounts to quite a little sum of money. I will not say that 
cooking starch under pressure is better than the thin boil- 
ing starch, but I will say that it is just as good.” 

With reference to the amount of size, Mr. Loner con- 
tinued, “I would say that for good weaving, 101% per cent 
is all right; and I don’t care what you weave, because we 
find on sheetings that 1044 per cent is best and we make 
quite a few drills and twills. We tried putting in 12 per 
cent on some of them and we had some complaint from 
manufacturers on the shoe linings having too much starch; 
I think they should not be more than 12 per cent.” 

Mr. Brown, of Atco, asked for a system of checking 
up on the man who mixes the size in order to know that 
he puts in the prescribed number of gallons or pounds of 
each ingredient. 

Mr. Franklin said that to overcome as far as possible the 
chance of error in this regard, he took three drawing cans 
and cut them off, and then when making up a batch of size 
he has these receptacles placed on the scales and gets the 
weight exactly. 

Mr. Sorrels suggested making a box that will hold just 
so much as is desired. 

The next question propounded by Chairman Hamilton 
was, “Is an open weave light wool blanket better than a 
close weave heavy wool blanket ?” 

In answering this, Mr. Pennington, of Trion, said, “My 
experience in sizing 22s and 23s yarn is that an open wear 
16-ounce is best; I find we always get better results from 
that than 


slasher cloth every time I change a set of yarn; I change 


from a heavier, closer woven goods. I change 
one on one set and then one on the next, and pu'l back and 
re-cover twice a day. I do not run one slasher cloth over 
six hours without changing, and I keep a good eushion on 
the squeeze roll, in order that I may not flatten my yarn. 
I put the cloth in cold water and keep it soaked out well.” 

Mr. Jones said that he had tried both kinds and that he 
gets “pretty much the same results by varying the size 
You 
size with both,” he said, “and you will have to vary the 
formula to do it.” 


formula. can put in the same amount of starch or 


“When you change to a heavier blanket, how do you 
change the formula? In other words, suppose you are min- 
ning a thin blanket and change to a heavier blanket, in 
which way would you change the formu'a?” asked Mr. 
Franklin. 


ly but indicated that he would use a thin starch mixture. 


Mr. Jones did not answer this question definite- 


“Should slashers be run at high speed with additional 
steam pressure for drying yarn, or slow speed with low 
steam pressure to obtain the best percentage for added 
weight?” was Mr. Hamilton’s next question. 
and 
practice of S. W. Engram, overseer weaving, Monroe Cot- 
ton Mills. Asked why he prefers this, Mr. Engram said 
that “I get it off the slashers quicker.” Mr. Franklin 
asked whether he would not get a better penetration if his 


High-speeded slashers was the recommendation 


slashers were run at a slower speed, and Mr. Engram re- 
plied that he didn’t think he would. “I think you get 
penetration by the way your size is made up,” he said. 
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“The faster you can run a slasher and get the yarn off the 
better.” 

> fate 
Mil's Company, said that “We have had a lot of trouble 


Phillips, superintendent, Social Sirele Cotton 


along this line. Our production is 30,000 pounds, and we 


had one slasher, and we had to run that slasher just like 


lightning, and we had a great deal of trouble with the last 
We had to run the 
We had to cut 


a ; ‘ 
down the speed of the slasher and run it day and night 


two cuts on the beam breaking weaker. 
pressure up so that we baked the yarn. 


fast. 
pounds and cut it down to 10 pounds.” 


rather than run it too We had been carrying 15 

“T’ve had a regular o'd ‘Naney Hanks’ down in our 
slasher room; but last week we started up another slasher, 
and I surely ean tell the difference in our weaving; it runs 
30 to 40 per cent better,” said W. H. Epps, superintendent, 
The Jefferson Mills. 

Mr. Hamilton next asked a question regarding the tem 
J. J. Hyder, 
overseer weaving, Lanett Cotton Mi'ls, said that he keeps 
tank. Mr. Gossett, of Sibley, 


said, “We keep our temperature in the size box and stor. 


perature of the storage tank and size box. 
200 degrees in the storage 


age tank at 175 degrees. If we keep it hotter in the siz 
Another man said he boils his just 
Mr. En 


gram stated that he has a control on his size box and keeps 


box it will jump out.” 


as hard as he ean, and is well over 212 degrees. 


the temperature at 190, and has no trouble with size boiling 
out. Mr. Long recommended a temperature of 170 to 185. 
Reverting to Mr. Gossett’s difficulty of size jumping out, 
Mr. Arnold asked whether he has the closed or open coil 
in the size: box, and the reply was that it is the latter. An 
other man asked whether the orifices in the coil were posi- 
that the 


stream upward or at an angle. 


entered the box in a straight 


Mr. Gossett advised that it 


tioned so steam 
was the former. 

Chairman Hamilton asked if anyone used a c'osed coil 
for heating the size in the size box. Mr. Phillips said he 
uses one in the reserve (storage) kettle. He says he runs 
this at 20 pounds pressure. 

Mr. Hamilton next brought up the question of size con- 
gealing in the storage tank or kettles, and asked for experi- 
ences as to what the men do for this when it oceurs. He 
called on J. W. Hames, superintendent, Exposition Cotton 
Mills, about it, and Mr. Hames replied that he had never 
had any experience, but that if he did have size to congeal, 
he guessed he would “throw it in the ditch.” On 
said he had the trouble with closed coils, but that it would 


man 


not occur with open coils as the force of the steam coming 
out of the orifices keeps the size blown away from the 
eoi's. He added that his experience showed that the size 
would congeal only around the pipe with the closed coil. 

Some certain compounds will cause the size to congeal, it 
was brought out by Mr. Riviere, of Columbus. He said he 
had had that experience. Mr. Hames asked whether he was 
able to save or reclaim the size so congealing, and Mr. 
Riviere replied that they did save it, but it resulted in the 
making of practically new size. 

“To you run a lease roller between the size box and 
the first cylinder? What do you think of it?” next asked 
Chairman Hami'ton. Mr. Arno'd said that they do and 
that he thinks it is a very good thing, as it helps to spread 
the varn. He said his roll revolves. Mr. Gossett said that 
it helps a great deal on heavy sheets of medium-number 


varn. Another member said that he had had a great deal of 
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difficulty with yarn breaking out behind the lease rods, and 
put this roll in between the size box and the first cylinder, 
and thus eliminated the trouble. 

An overseer asked if anyone had tried this on a double. 
head slasher; and if so, with what results. Another man 
said he had done this with very good results. He said 
that with the plied-selvage warp he runs the roller the way 
the selvage runs. 

Mr. Hyder said that more benefit could be derived from 


this practice on the double-head slasher than with the 
single-head slasher. 
One man said he tried this roller on fine numbers—30s 


and 40s—and found that the roll got gummed up and tends 
to break the yarn on the bottom sheet of yarn when the 
roll turned with the the 
tender is a close observer the yarn will wind around the 
roller and break pretty badly,” he said. 

Chairman Hamilton read the following comment from 
a mailed answer to the question: “From experience, I was 
convinced long ago that the sheet of yarn should not be 
disturbed in any manner whatever after coming from the 
size rolls until it reaches the rods in front. 
that by placing the beams differently from the usual man- 
ner I get the result desired with the roll mentioned in the 
question. As I understand it, this roller is for the pur- 
pose of making the two halves split easier at the front.” 

The next question was, “What is a conservative number 
of yards to be left on a warper beam when the slasher runs 
out? What is a conservative percentage of hard waste 
made on a slasher?” 

Mr. Franklin first diseussed this question. “I 
heard some say that they could get this down to three or 
four yards on the warper beam. 
yards. I want you fellows to tell me how you do it.” 

Mr. Sorrells said that he has his down to % to % 
of a pound on a warper beam. (Mr. Sorrells makes an 
average of about 30s yarn.) 

“T have made some tests for the last few days and I 


upper sheet. “Unless slasher 


[I have found 


have 


Ours averages nearer 25 


think that we are getting from eight to twelve yards to the 
beam,’ responded Mr. Pennington. “It depends a good 
deal about how the yarn starts on the warper beams. If a 
warper tender is particular it looks like eight to twelve 
yards is a reasonable allowance. I think it might be lower 
in some eases. On our goods I think eight to twelve 
yards is pretty good. We run from 1,500 to 2,400 to 3,000 
ends to the set—from four to nine beams—18,000-yard 
beams.” Mr. Arnold said that on sateens, 5,000 ends, he 
got nine pounds of soft waste. He said that in one par- 
ticular instance he got it down to one yard but that was 
a rare exception and that usually it ran considerably higher 
than that. 

Mr. Franklin related an experience of a test on ball 
warpers and found a variation of fourteen yards between 
the warps in a set of fifteen warps. He said he had tried 
a number of recommendations, among them the changing 
of the position of his measuring device on the warper, and 
that “it didn’t make a durn bit of difference.” 

“T’ll comfort you by saying we have it as bad as you,” 
said Mr. Riviere. “I think that the way the yarn runs 
when the tension roll down has a 
tendency for the yarn to slip and that 
ence in the different beams.” He said that every now and 
then they change a warper from a ball warper to a beam 
The 


comes and raises 


will make a differ- 


warper and observe a considerable difference there. 
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clocks are different 
number of yards. 


the notches register a different 


and 
Mr. Stephens said he believed that quite a bit of the 
was due to 
He stated 
beam than o 
that the 


yarn from this beam runs over and under the other beam 


} 1 
e siasner 


waste left on warper beams behind t 
uneven friction or tension on the slasher itsel! 
that he always has more waste on the bacl 


any other, and that he attributes this to the facet 


and tends to increase the friction on that particular beam. 
He said he had tried running the beams all on the san 
level, and that this tended to reduce the amount of wa 


because the yarn does not go over and under the other 


beams. “I believe if you could run the beams with each 
going over a separate roller that the beams would run out 
much more evenly,” he concluded. 

The system outlined by Mr. Stephens had a strong ad 
vocate in Mr. Pennington. “In January of this year,” said 


the gentleman from Trion, “I went into our slasher room 
and told the man I was going to make some changes, and 
either help something or tear up something. I went to work 
and got a 3 x 5 timber for each slasher creel, and put every 
beam on the same level, with all of them turning the same 
way, and then put a small, two-pound weight on each beam 
head, the beams all pulling over the top. I run all m 
that 


get mighty good results.” 


slashers way with from four to nine beams and | 


Another point brought out by Mr. Pennington was 
that different sized beams may be the cause of some vari 
ation and waste. 

“ As a suggestion to Mr. Franklin, who makes goods 


similar to his own and dyes, Mr. Jones suggested that hi 
have the same tension on the warps in the dyehouse. Hi 
also pointed out that he had gotten good results by hav 
ing one beamer run one set; that is, not mixing the gets 
might use 


He pointed out that while different beamers 


different weights, the chances are that one beamer wouk 
use very nearly the same all the time. 

One man said that once he ran one set of warps off the 
same warper in the one set on the slasher, “and I had a 
variation right along with the rest of them.” 

Remedies for slack threads on the beams behind slashers 
were next asked for by Chairman Hamilton. 

Mr. Thompson said, “If you run all the beams over th 
top, pulling over the same way, you will not be botheres 
with it.” 

“We had some 60-inch warpers and we had slack ends 
about eight inches from the selvage, and then they woul 
twist up and after sizing they would break out,” said 
Mr. Franklin. 
suggestions to remedy this, and got all kinds of recommen 


He stated that he began asking around fo 


dations, and none of them did much good. However, he 


continued, an old man working for him went to anothe 


mill one day and came back and said run the beams back 
ward, that is, over toward the warper. “We tried that and 


have used it ever sinee, and we haven’t had a slack ene 
9 


since we did 
Mr. McElveen, of 
Franklin was right, and that he had done it, up until tak 


Thomaston, said he thonght Mi 
ing his present position, where they have wide warper> 
that cannot be run in this manner without slippage. 

A member said he had trouble with beams jumping and 


Mr. Franklin told him that “Peter 


asked for suggestions. 
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(Quin says to cut grooves through the cylinder about three 
inches apart and they will not do that.” 

At this point Mr. Thompson, of Trion, substantiated 
Mr. Pennington’s statement with reference to running the 
creel in the slasher with the warps on the same level. 

The proper weight of squeeze roll to use was next 
brought up by Mr. Hamilton, and inasmuch as this had 
been previously diseussed it was decided to eliminate this 
discussion. However, one member asked the question as to 
whether in using a heavier squeeze roll it is necessary to 
use a heavier covering. “I had a 350-pound roll,” he said, 
“and I put a weight on the lever to make it heavier, and 
{ found I had to use a great deal more covering than I 
had been using. I got a better penetration in the warp, 
and [ did not know whether it was because of the greater 
covering or the increased weight.” Mr. Heymer stated that 
“I think you could use a heavier covering on the heavier 
roll if you want to get a cushion.” 

The next question was: Which will give the best results, 
to agitate the starch and cqmpound in cold water before 
turning on the steam, or to turn on the steam as soon as 
the starch and compound are put into the kettle? 

Mr. Heymer repeated the practice which he had ex 
plained previously in the meeting, and by a show of hands 
it was brought out that most of the men who were present 
agitate the starch before turning on the steam. Mr. Jones 
asked Mr, Heymer, “Do you get any other results by that, 
or does it only dissolve the softener?” Mr. Heymer re 
plied that he does not put the softener in until the steam 
in turned on. “We put in the size and starch and agitate 
and we get a better mixture by agitating before we turn 
the steam on,” added Mr. Franklin. Mr. Heymer said 
that he agitates from 15 to 20 minutes before turning on: 
the steam—agitating in cold water. 

Remedies for rust spots on slashers were next asked for 
by the chairman. Mr. McElveen, of Thomaston, reeor- 
mended the use of copper kettles to accomplish this. W. W. 
Arnold, Jr., stated that he built a wooden hood to ecateh 
the vapor from the size box, and that this did considerable 
toward eliminating rust spots. In response to questions, he 
indicatec. that this wood is eypress and does not rot, and 
that he is not particularly bothered with dirty drippings 
from the condensed vaper on the inside of the wooden 
hood. 

“IT had that same experience,” said Mr. Phillips, of 
Social Cirele. ‘We had a metal hood, and I built a eypress 
100d and a cypress size box. We also did away with the 
fan.” 

Mr. Sweet said he had once had considerable trouble 
with rust spots, and made all kinds of investigations with- 
out effecting a remedy. Finally, he said, they found that 
the pipe running from the storage tank to the size vat, 
which was iron, was flaking off into the size. He said they 
substituted a brass pipe and got rid of the trouble. 

The next question diseussed was the comparative merits 
of using separate traps for each slasher or having all 
slashers run into one trap. Mr. Hamilton was the only 
one who indicated that he pipes all the slashers into one 
trap, and explained as his reason a desire to save on the 
amount of steam used and consequently effect a saving ou 
his coal bill. Mr. Riviere, also discussing this question, 
stated that his slashers are located on the fifth floor, and 
that on the third floor he has a central trap into which ali 
slashers discharge, but later indieated that he also has an 





individual trap for each slasher. 

In the discussion on this question, Capt. E. Lang stated 
that when he was superintendent of the Lanett Cotton 
Mills, he installed a quarter-inch brass pipe on the boxes 
and ran this up into a tank next to the size kettle, the pres- 
sure from the cylinder being just enough to drive the 
water out into this reserve tank. Then, he said, he utilized 
this water, which was thus thoroughly distilled, in his size 
mixing, and that he had never had greater success. “I am 
surprised to find that very few mill men have brought up 
the question of using distilled water in making size,” said 
Captain Lang. 

The advantage of recording thermometers in sizing was 
next discussed by Mr. Phillips, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Hey 
mer, Mr. Hames, Mr. Jones, and others. They all de 
clared that they considered recording instruments a great 
advantage; they are “silent watchmen” that are very di 
pendable. 

At this point Mr. Franklin announced the meeting to 
be held by the Southern Textile Association in Augusta on 
October 12 and 13, reading the proposed menu for a bar- 
becue to be staged on this oceasion, and urged a good 
attendance on the part of the Georgia men. 

Following Mr. Franklin’s announcement, the meeting 
went into an executive session to elect a member of the 
executive committee to sueceed Mr. Franklin. Charles A. 
Sweet, of Fairfax Mill, was unanimously elected to this 
position. He will serve for a period of two and one-half 
years. 

“Dutch” Luncheon. 

In accordance with established custom, the meeting ad 
journed at 12:30 and the men repaired to tables where a 
“Dutch” luncheon was served. During the luncheon, inter- 
esting talks were made by R. J. Davidson, of Atlanta, who 
spoke on the need for educating and protecting operatives, 
and W. M. McLaurine, executive secretary of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, who pointed out to 
the operating executives how they ean assist in connection 
with compensation insurance in the mills. 

The Afternoon Discussion. 

Discussion was resumed at the afternoon session, which 
closely followed the luncheon. Weaving, twisting, cloth 
room and finishing subjects were taken up, and G. A. 
Franklin assisted Mr. Hamilton in the conduct of the meet- 
ing. 

Weaving was first considered, and Mr. Franklin read 
the question, “In weaving hose and belting duck, which do 
you think better, a tight or a slack weave?” He reported 
that the unanimous opinion expressed in the answers re- 
ceived to the questionnaire was that a tight weave was far 
superior, and no verbal discussion of this question was 
held. 

“Do you know of anything in weaving that will in- 
crease breaking strength?” was the next question. 

D. G. Reid, superintendent, International Cotton Mills, 
Hogansville, Ga., when called upon for a statement regard- 
ing this, said: “Our experience has been that when we 
run the cloth slack and then tighten up on it, it will help 
and we get five to fifteen pounds better breaking strength. 
Of course we have to put more ends in the warp, but it 
will give you better breaking strength.” 

“T think he is right,” said Mr. Jones. 

“Well, that’s a new wrinkle on me,” said Mr. Franklin. 


“T always thought that when you did that you weakened 
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it, although you fellows may be right. It is something i 
am glad to know, and I am going to experiment with it. 
[ don’t see why it wouldn’t work on other goods, too. 

Mr. Franklin next read another reply to this question 
which stated that to move the whip roli to the last notch 
will tend to increase breaking strength during weaving. 


” 


He then stated that the concensus of the replies received 
to the questionnaire seemed to be that the use of the 
proper humidity and size will aid in inereasing the break- 
ng strength. 

Methods of paying weavers were next diseussed—and 
opinions asked as to whether the yard, pound, or pick 
method is best. Mr. Hyder, of Lanett, says that he prefers 
paying by the pick. Mr. Reid had indicated in his reply 
that “all are very good, but I prefer to pay by the yard.” 
He was asked to explain his preference and said that “in a 
duck mill, where you make a variety of goods, the yard 
method is the best. If you are running on one grade of 
goods, paying by the pick is best, but in a duck mill making 
tifty different styles or maybe more, it would take three or 
four Philadelphia lawyers to pay by the pick.” 

“When you pay by the yard,” asked Mr. Franklin, “on 
the different constructions do you pay different prices?” 
“Yes sir,” replied Mr. Reid, “but a difference of a pick 
He added 


that the price is changed for each change of two picks or 


or a pick and a half wouldn’t alter the price.” 


more, 

Mr. Engram, of Monroe, gave it as his opinion that 
paying by the pound is best. “If you pay by the pound,” 
he continued, “the weaver will watch the work more close- 
ly; he knows that when he picks out he is reducing his 
pay. We have a method whereby when we change the pick 
or the width we change the price; the speed of the loom, 
the number of picks, width of goods and weight are all 
considered. Every time we change the width two inches 
we change the price.” 

“Suppose a mill is running night and day,” suggested 
Mr. Franklin, “wouldn’t paying by the pick be better?” 
Mr. Engram didn’t think so, saying that when he changes 
weavers he marks the cut, and as he knows what the 
cloth weighs, he figures his weavers’ pay by that on the 
pound basis. 

Mr. Sweet, of Fairfax Mill, spoke in favor of pick 
counters. “We have been paying by the pound, running 
day and night,” he said, “but recently we put on pick 
counters. Our idea in doing this was three-fold: First, 
we ean get an accurate check of the production of the 
looms and find out which weavers are actually getting pro- 
duetion; second, there is no incentive on the part of the 
weaver to step on the sand roll gear and make bad cloth 
which you must cateh later on; and third, there is a 
psychological effect in the weaver’s looking at the pick 
counters as he is walking down his alley. He can see the 
production of yesterday and today and get the comparative 
production on his various looms. We believe that paying 
by the pick is going to prove very much more satisfactory 
than our old method of pound-paying.” 

“T have had experience in paying by the pound and by 
the yard,” said S. A. Moak, overseer weaving, Anchor 
Duck Mills, Rome, “but after trying out the pick counters, 
I like the method of paying by the pick much better. 1 
hope that I will be able some time to run everything by the 
pick. I find that where we have the pick counters, the 


weavers watch them and take an interest in them and know 
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what they are doing. I like the pick counters.” 

Mr. Sweet at this point added that there is no ques 
tion about the paying for the cloth when the pick counter 
is used; there is no argument at all. 

A man asked, “With pick counters, can they run th 
loom while the cloth is off?” “It 
run the loom with the warp out—if you let them do it,” re 
sponded Mr. Sweet. 


entirely possibli to 


1 
a good rule t 


The next question was, “Do you think 
make a standard for loom fixers to work by when setting 
and adjusting looms?” 

Osear D. Grimes, superintendent, Milstead Mfg. Con 
pany, made the first response to this question. “In ow 
mill,” said Mr. Grimes, “in making a variety of heavily 
picked goods, it is necessary to have a standard, because 
if we do not we will have a different face on the same 
construction of goods. We have to adjust all the looms 
the same to keep the face of the goods the same. This 
standard, of course, applies only to goods of similar con 
struction, as different constructions require different set 
tings, but for the same stvle of goods we do have a stand 
ard.” 

Mr. Jones added that it is absolutely necessary to do 


this on certain goods. A representative from Eagle & 


Phenix Mills stated that they run 25’or more different 
fabries, and that even on the same construction on certain 


ve a standard, but 





goods they decided it was best not to ha 
to eliminate defects on a particular grade of goods by ad 
justing the individual looms. 

A still different practice was explained by Mr. Pen 
nington, of Trion. “When it comes to adjusting the looms 
to face certain grades of goods,” he said, “I do not have 
any required method of setting the looms more than in 
particular kinds of goods and this rule applies only to the 


setting of the whip roll and take-up roll. The other ad 
justments I leave pretty well to the fixer. But when it 
comes to adjusting the whip rolls and the take-up rolls, 
on each style of goods, I go myself or the second hand or 


to sult 


head loomfixer, and we make a setting on a loom 
a certain class of work that will properly face that goods, 
and then these settings are carried out pretty well to a 
rule. Outside of that we do not have any particular set 
ting.” 

Mr. Franklin reported that most of the men responding 


to the questionnaire by mail have a standard by which to 


} 


set for the different grades of goods. He next asked the 
question, “Is a high sand roll better to eliminate reedy 
cloth? What advantage is to be had by 


whip roll?” 


running a high 


James Newsom, manager and superintendent, Unity 
Cotton Mills, LaGrange, expressed the opinion that the sand 


roll does not cause or preve nt reedy cloth on heavy duek 


1 


Mr. Franklin asked, “Do vou regulate by the whip roll? 
and Mr. Grimes, ot Milstead, replied: 


{ ] 


“On our elass of goods, reedv clot s generally caused 


from too open a reed; if it is too reedy we run two ends 
to the dent. Raising the whip roll does help to cover up 
the pinholes in the cloth.” 

Another duck man stated that “on heavy duck we reg 
ulate that by the breast beam or whip roll. The sand roll 
doesn’t have anything to do with it; either lowering or 


raising the whip roll or breast beam will prevent reedy 
eloth.” 
E. R. Lehman, assistant superintendent, The Dixie Cot- 
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ton Mills, LaGrange, added that “on our grade of goods 
it does take out the reedy effect. I think that a high 
sand roll hurts the strength on our elass of work, but it 
does help the reedy effect.” 

“T wouldn’t think that a high sand roll would have 
unything to do with reedy cloth,” said Mr. Moak. “But to 
raise the breast beam and whip roll will partially affect 
reedy cloth, and another thing is setting the lay as far back 
as possible from the fell of the cloth.” 

Mr. Lehman at this point added that a high whip roll 
does put a smooth effect on the cloth and eliminates the 
tendency to have reedy cloth. 

At this point Mr. Riviere pointed out that on the Drap 
er loom the sand roll acts as the breast beam, while on 
other looms the sand roll is below the breast beam and is 
stationary. Mr. Grimes stated that in his remarks he re 
ferred to the Crompton & Knowles loom on which the sand 
roll is not adjustable. 

Mr. Stephens, of Douglasville, declared that there are 
some cases where the customer requires a face on the bot 
tom of the cloth equal to that on the top; he pointed out 
that this effect could not be secured simply by lowering 
He further declared that another 
eause contributing to reedy effects is a tight harness, and 


or raising the whip roll. 


also that the kind of stop motion used has something to do 
with it, to indicate that “reedy effects are not overcome al 
together by raising or lowering the whip roll.” 

“On an old E model Draper loom,’ said Mr. Penning 
ton, “the breast beam is stationary, and there is no way 
of adjusting it; the adjustment being made by the take- 
up roll or sand roll. On these looms I run that take-up 
roll just as low as the breast beam will allow the bolt to 
go down. Now on Draper looms installed in 1905 to 1908, 
I run that just a little higher than that because there is 
more space in the breast beam so you ean go down lower 
or up higher.” 

Mr. Hyder declared that with the single bank stop mo 
ion on the Draper loom, raising the sand roll or whip roll 
should be done to affect the cover of the cloth; but “since 
we have the three-bank stop motion it is not necessary to 
raise the sand roll or whip roll as the three-bank stop mo- 
tion itself helps to overcome the reedy effect in the cloth.” 

“What causes most of your seconds?” was the next ques- 
tion asked. “Inexperienced weavers cause most of mine,” 
said one man. “Ours are caused by a lot of different 
’ responded Mr. Grimes. “Poor help, and inexperi- 
enced hands in the other parts of the mill as well 
weave room.” 

Mr. Moak indicated that his seconds are caused in part 
by incompetent help in the weave room. 

“By Gad!” ejaculated Mr. Edwards, of Rome, “I’ve been 
spinning for Mr. Moak for fifteen years and that’s the first 
time I’ve ever heard him say bad work was caused anywhere 


things,’ 


as in the 


else besides the spinning room. 
that.” 
Mr. Jones declared that the chance of causing seconds 


Im glad to have him say 


at the slasher is very great; “you can ruin it quicker at the 
slasher than you can anywhere else,’ he said. He added 
that big knots on the yarn causes him more trouble than 
anything else, and he wished he could get these through 
without excessive size on them. 

Break-outs and knots were the cause given by Mr. New- 
som for most of his seconds, adding that he runs plied yarn. 
Mr. Grimes at this point explained that in all duck mills 





bunch of waste. 
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the percentage of seconds is very low; that it runs usually 
about 4% of 1 per cent. 

“Mine are caused by incompetent help, starting in the 
card room and going all the way through,” declared Mr. 
Thompson. “We are fighting it all the time and trying to 
train our help to eliminate bad work.” 

Systems for weavers taking cloth off at cut marks were 
asked for Mr. Franklin. 
cuts on a beam, and use the cut mark, and the weaver is 
supposed to split the eut mark,” said Mr. Grimes. Clif 
ford Barnes, overseer weaving, Exposition Cotton Mills, 


by “We put from one to six 


Atlanta, said they run a great variety of goods, and mark 
Mr. Heymer said he had used the singl 
cut mark and had experienced difficulty, but that he now 
has the double cut mark system with very satisfactory re 
sults, 
Mr. 
rule requiring the weaver to get the overseer or second 
hand to mark a piece of cloth if it became 
take it off before the cut mark came around. 


every two euts. 


Gillespie said that several years ago he made a 


necessary [0 
Mr. Matthews, of Thomaston, was called upon for a 
statement. He said that they do not use the cut mark on 
the slashers, but doff the looms on day work once a week 
and the looms on night work twice a week. A yard hand 
goes to the loom with a measuring stick, and if the eut 
woven is less than 40 yards it remains on the loom until 
the next doffing day. Mr. Franklin asked how he paid the 
day and night weavers, and Mr. Matthews explained that 
each weaver has a number, the day weavers have odd num 
bers and the night weavers even numbers, and the goods are 
measured when perched, the poundage figured and each 
weaver paid accordingly. The hand who does the measur- 
ing does not know to whom any number belongs, he said. 

At this point a gentleman from Eagle & Phenix Mills 
asked for a suggestion for a cut mark for black warps 
that would be satisfactory, but no answers were made to 
this question. Mr. Phillips said that he uses the system 
explained by Mr. Matthews, doffing the cloth once a week 
provided it is over a single cut, and paying by the pound. 
“T get better production than by using the eut mark,’ h« 
said. 

Mr. Franklin read the next question: What system have 
you for taking care of double threads ?—that is, where two 
Mr. Un 
derwood, of Shawmut, stated that he takes care of them by 
letting them run idle around the warp. Me. McElveen said 
that the best system is stopping them at the slasher; that 


threads are tied to one in the tying-in machine. 


is, taking a lease on the slasher every time you have three 
or four threads out, and not letting them get to the weave 
room. In ease they should get out into the weaving, he 
said, the only thing is to run them around the beam. “Some 
folks run them over into the selvage,” he added, “but 
where you have a standard selvage you cannot do that.” 

Mr. Franklin said his run around the whip roll. L. H. 
Rice, of the Manchester Cotton Mills, said they have the 
man at the tying-in machine look out for them; and if one 
or two should get into the loom, “we run them out in the 
selvage.” 

“What is considered minimum feeler waste per loom 
per week, 55 hours running time, 14s filling?” asked Mr. 
Franklin as the next question to be discussed. He replied 
to this by saying that “I have some old straight feelers that 
will stop shuttle marks all right, but they will make 


€ 
‘ 


a 
And then we have some sliding feelers and 
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bunch builders on another machine. [ made some experi- 
ments in answer to this question, and with the sliding feeler 
and bunch builder I got seven ounces a week to the loom 
(14s filling); then I re-wound the filling and got four 
ounces a week. But on the straight feeler I got 16 ounces 
a week—and most of mine is like that, I’m frank to say.” 

The next question was for the duck men.—*What is the 
best method of reducing bow in hose and belting duck?” 

Mr. Grimes explained that the meaning of the word 
“bow” m the question was the curve in the filling; “that 
is, from selvage to selvage. It doesn’t mean a crooked piece 
of goods. On some looms there is an iron piece on the 
breast beam with the selvages projecting further to the 
frent of the loom than in the center; on others there is a 
straight piece of iron. Some mills secure this curve by the 
use of a piece of wood which has been taken to the ear- 
penter shop and concaved. In our mill, on hose and belt- 
ing duck, we have put a metal strip on the breast beam 
which is adjustable.” 

The next question also applied especially to ducks. 
It was, “What is the best method of maintaining uniform 
widths and crimps during changing weather conditions, 
with ordinary systems of humidification ?” 

Mr. Grimes, of Milstead, said that “the only answer 
| can give to that is to keep the width on the loom uni- 
form: .I have no answer because I have that variation my 
self.” 

“On duck the only think we can do is to have the weaver 
keep that regulated,” added Mr. Moak. “We have a gauge 
and have the weaver keep the width of the cloth regulated 
accordingly.” 

Mr. Underwood, of Shawmut, declared that with the 
automatieally regulated humidification, changing weather 
conditions should not affect the width or crimp. He point- 
ed out that care was necessary, though, in keeping the 
humidifiers in the correet condition. 

This started a diseussion regarding automatic control 
of humidity. Mr. Grimes stated that he has automatic 
control on part of his system, and that he regulates for 
from seven to ten per cent regain. However, “at times 
the outside atmospheric conditions will be such that the 
humidifiers will not supply sufficient moisture to maintain 
eight per cent, and at other times the outside conditions 
will be so damp that the regain will be more than eight per 
cent. Then, when you cannot control these conditions in 
the mill, what do you do to maintain uniform widths and 
erimps ?” 

Mr. Reid said he didn’t believe “that it is possibie to 
eliminate this trouble.” 

Tf a mill has sufficient heads in the weave room it will 
help, said Mr. McElveen. He said where he had used four 
or six heads formerly the results were to his satisfaction, 
but that on his present job he has two humidifiers in a big 
weave room which will not give the results desired. 

Mr. Hames expressed it as his opinion that the big 
difficulty with automatie control is that in extremely dry 
weather, “we do not have enough humidifiers. 

“We have the automatie system at Lanett,’ said Mr. 
Hyder, “but we have a special humidifier man who under- 
stands them, and they work satisfactorily; the usual trouble 
is that the mill doesn’t have someone to properly look 
after them.” 

The next question asked was for the best way to set a 
loom on a twill to get a good smooth bottom and also get 
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, of Ex- 


a good tace with a prominent twill. Mr. Barnes 
position, recommended for this purpose a high sand roll 
also a high whip roll with vibrating cam straight up and 
with reed one-quarter inch from the fell of the cloth. 

Mr. Gossett’s suggestion was: Let down the whip roll 
and take-up roll as near on a line with the lay as possible. 
Set the cams with two harnesses level and let the reed stand 
three inches from the fell of the cloth. 

Mr. Franklin next asked: “What reasons can you give 
for variation of picks on a piece of cloth woven in the 
same loom and under the same conditions?” 

“Faulty let-off,’ said Mr. Grimes. 

“Has anyone had that experience with a worm take 
up?” asked Mr. Barnes. Mr. Hamilton replied in the af- 
firmative and said that it is usually caused from the let- 
off not letting off properly. “I think improperly set 
harness will cause this trouble,” said Mr. Underwood, “and 
one harness will jerk harder than another.” 

The next question was: “What would you consider the 
best way of timing the harness on a heavy pick fabrie, 
either heavy sheeting or sateen, to prevent the cloth from 
bagging in the center?” 


Mr. Barnes’ suggestion was “the higher you can get 


the whip roll and sand roll, and the sooner you time your 
harness, the less bagging you will haye.””’ He recommended 
setting the harness cams 234 inches from the fell of the 


cloth. 


rly 


I. F. Lockridge, overseer weaving, Crown Cotton Mill 


as possible and 


Dalton, said, “work the harness back as far | 


raise the whip roll.” 


The old, old question of running the filling with the 
traverse going down fast and up slow, or up fast and down 
slow was next discussed. Mr. Riviere said he uses it both 
ways and never has any complaint from the weaver. Mr 
Lehman, of LaGrange, brought out that “if you make the 
filling stroke long enough to stop sloughed filling from 
coming off, it is satisfactory either way. One mighty im 


portant thing, said Mr. Edwards, of Rome, is a longer 


stroke, and long taper on the filling, “but that will no 
eliminate it if there is a dwell on the upper change of the 
traverse.” It was pointed out that “generally the weaver 
wants the traverse to go up slow but that he ean run it sat 
isfactorily either way if he gets the dwell off at the top 
change, with a reasonably long taper.” 

“Have any of you paid particular attention to the speed 
of the traverse?” asked Mr. Grimes. “That would make a 
big difference,” agreed Mr. Franklin, “for with a slow 
speed traverse when if changes it dwells longer at that 
point.” 

“Running the stroke up fast and down slow will make 
less ‘sloughing,”’ said Mr. Phillips. “It gives less trouble 
in the spinning room and less trouble in the weave room, 
and you ean get more yarn on the bobbin, which means less 
changing of shuttles.” 

“The spinners say it puts more strain on the yarn to 
run it down fast,” said Mr. Frankli Mr. Long suggested 
having the Pittman roller mounted on ball bearings, kept 
in good shape, and properly oiled at all times 

Discussion on Twisting. 

Twisting was taken up at this point, and the first ques 
tion was: What is the best method of avoiding making 
eorkserew yarn on twisters when twisting more than 5-ply? 

Mr. Grimes said: “Make a uniform varn and then get 
a uniform tension on the spools in the. creel, with a roller 
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heavy enough to keep the tension uniform. This will avoid 
the trouble to a certain extent.” 

Mr. Edwards, of Rome, brought out that corkscrew yarn 
ou twisters is frequently caused by having five rows of 
spools and having one small spool on top dragging over 
the larger spools. 

As a remedy for corkscrew yarn, Mr. Reid said, “see 
that you get good yarn from spinning, and keep the twister 
creel spindles tight, so vou will get a good even pull on the 
yarn.” 

The discussion chairman next asked, “What is the 
largest ring that 2, 3 and 4-ply coarse yarn can be success- 
fully run on, yarn to be run with standard twist?” Mr. 
Grimes said that “I had a machinery builder tell me that 
he had seen 16/2 varn run on a five-inch ring—I think that 
answers the question.” Mr. Riviere asked, “Do you get 
production?” “No, you don’t get production,” replied Mr. 
Grimes, “but it was not the economical side of it, but the 
satisfactory feature that was being considered, as I under- 
stood the man who told me about it.’ 

“Which do you consider best for these ply yarns,” 
was next asked, “flange ring with steel traveler, or vertical 
ring with bronze traveler? Which would you consider 
best on vertical rings, steel or bronze traveler?” Mr. Frank- 
lin replied to this question as follows: Flange ring with 
steel travelers for dry twist; vertieal rings, bronze travelers 
for wet twist.” 

“On dry twist I prefer the vertieal ring with the bronze 
traveler, because the steel traveler is harder to get on the 
ring,” said Mr. Grimes. 

‘Do you think a steel traveler will cut a ring quicker 
than bronze?” asked Mr. Reid. “Yes,” was Mr. Hamilton’s 
reply, who indicated his preference for dry twist is a 
flange ring with steel traveler. 

C. §. Fagan, foreman of spinning, Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Company, Piedmont, Alabama, asked whether 
anyone had made any tests as to the comparative life of 
rings in using steel and bronze travelers. He said, “I 
have been told that the steel traveler will always wear out 
the ring quicker, but I have never had anybody show me. 
I am making some tests on it at this time.” 

The next question listed was: Can a five-inch ring twist- 
er be run at a faster speed with individual motor than with 
belt drive? Mr. Franklin asked why this could be pos- 
sible. Mr. Newsom stated that it could be done because of 
a steadier pull with the individual motor. 

The final question in twisting was: What is the differ- 
ence in the life of a waxed band and a band that is not 
waxed? Is there any difference in per cent of slippage 
of the two bands? 

“T use waxed bands on spinning and find them very sat 
isfactory,” said Mr. Edwards. “They partially eliminate 
slippage, and I suppose there would be some difference in 
the life of the band because the wax would protect the band 
from moisture.” 

“We have not found any difference in the life of the 
band or in the twist of the yarn on the twister between a 
band that is waxed and one that is not,” stated Mr. Grimes, 
of Milstead. 

John D. MacAuley, foreman of spinning, Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Company, asked whether the bands were 
waxed before or after applying to the machine. “After- 
wards,” replied Mr. Grimes. Mr. Long, of Douglasville, 
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said he gets good results with a waxed band, waxed with 
a piece of beeswax after being tied on. 


Cloth Room Discussion. 

Two questions on cloth room work were presented— 
“How close to the face and underside of cloth should the 
ecard and emery rolls on a brusher be set to obtain the best 
results?” and “What material should be used in covering 
drums on sewing rolling machines ?”’ 

These two questions were discussed by J. E. Thompson, 
overseer cloth room, Exposition Cotton Mills, a represent- 
ative of the Unity Cotton Mills, Edgar W. Mitchell, cloth 
room overseer, Lanett Cotton Mills and others. They 
were practically agreed in the opinion that the emery 
rolls should be set about 4 of an inch from the eloth, and 
the ecard rollers should be set at varying distances, depend- 
ing upon the amount of brushing required. With regard 
to the covering of the drums on sewing rolling machines, 
Mr. Thompson stated that he uses a No. 2 sand cloth. Frank 
EK. Heymer said he tried perforated tin with good results, 
and, on a 3.50-yard goods has found a band, similar to a 
twister band, wound spirally around tlie roll, to give ex- 
cellent results. Mr. Mitchell brought out that Curtis & 
Marble Machine Company furnishes a tape that is spirally 
wound around the roller, “and it is a very good cover.” 

The final questions brought up related to dyeiug, 
bnt no diseussion resulted, and Mr, Franklin read the re- 
plies of cne superintendent which had been sent in by mail. 
The questions and this man’s replies follows: 

“What is the best method of saturation for yarn bleach- 
ing? What solution should be used in this?” 

“Place the yarn in the kier,” said the reply, “and boil 
either with or without pressure, using a three per cent caus- 
tie solution, percentage being figured on the weight of the 
goods. This solution being circulated through the goods. 
Boil for six to eight hours.” 

The next question: “What is the best method of satura- 
tion for eloth bleaching? What solution should be used 
in this?” The reply stated: “Run the goods through a 
solution of malt to de-size them, after which they are left 
lying in a pile for several hours, then washed and given 
a eaustic boil the same as yarn.” 

The third question was, “What preparatory saturation 
should be used for yarn dyeing? What solution should be 
used in this?” 

The answer said, “Boil in clear water, water with soap 
or alkali or soluble oil, according to the work being done.” 
Mr. Franklin’s reply to this question was, “We dye indigo 
and boil out with a one and one-half per cent solution of 
soda ash at 160 degrees F. Then wash with cold water.” 

The final question was, “What preparatory saturation 
should be used for cloth dyeing? What solution should be 
used on this?” 

The answer stated, “De-size as in preparation for bleach 
ing and boil out with alkali.” Another reply said, “Cloth 
to be run through a solution of diastafor or malt extract 
to remove all starch and after lying several hours be given 
a thorough wash in warm water.” 

This concluded the diseussion, and the meeting was ad- 
journed. It was stated that announcement of the next 
meeting will be made as soon as the date is definitely 


settled. 


Those who think they can’t are always right. 
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The Boston Textile Show 


“See you in Boston Textile Week!” Edgar F’, Hathaway; vice-president, Frank J. Hale; seer 

This is a common phrase now being passed among men ‘tary-treasurer, Chester I. Campbell; directors: E. F. Hat! 
engaged in all branches of the textile industry, and a ®way, L. E. Tracy, C. A. Chase, F. J. Hale, F. H. Bishop, 
record-breaking attendance is expected for the Eighth In- -. P. Erhard, L. M. Keeler, W. I. Stimpson, F. W. Howe, 
ternational Textile Exposition, to be held at the Mechanics ‘%. F. Rockwell and Chester I. Campbell. 


Building, Boston, during the week of October 29 to Novem- A partial alphabetical list of those who have engaged 
ber 3. space for this year’s show follows: 

Indications received from the textile centers throughout Adams, J.C. & Co.. 120 Boylston St., Boston 
the country are to the effect that a great interest is being poling Pen a yf ong pig 32 We 
shown in the coming show, and, General Manager Camp- Ges teteeniton ee ae 





Thu reyvthi i : mers — @ . — Alsatian Machine Works, Ltd 152 Congress St Bostor 

bell says, everything points to a general exodus to the Bay pn oly rane pel ira saga 

State, a migration of such magnitude that there will be American Arch Co., Inc., 17 E 
a . 3 ; American Kron Scale Co., 10 
q many vacant chairs in the offices of the leading textile con American Moistening Co., 251 Causeway 
a 7 > American Pulley Company, The 5 

cerns of the country. American Scrubbing Equip’t Co 

A : é American Steam Gauge & Valve 0 0 
The Boston Show represents pre-eminence in textile American Tool & Machine Co., 10 High St., Boston 


ay ‘ x eS 2 é American Wool & Cotton Reporter, 530 Atlantic Ave., Bost 
expositions in this country. This year’s show will be the 


eighth one to be conducted, and, as in the past, Chester 1. 


‘ 
Campbell will have the affair under his direct supervision 


—which, to the regular exhibitor, means that everything } 





will be staged to the greatest satisfaction and convenience 
possible. In the arrangement of exhibits, display and light- 
ing effects and decorations, this year’s show is expected to 
eclipse all previous effort in this direction. The experi 
ence of past expositions is always used as the basis for the 
next one, and especial endeavor will be made to present a 
still better, more interesting and instructive exposition this 
year. 

The appended list of exhibitors indicates that, as in the 
past, the exposition will include a wide variety of products 
in its displays; and the Boston show has a particular ap- 
peal in that it enables the busy mill executive to grasp in 
a short time the numerous improvements and developments 
that have taken place in the machinery and equipment. 





He can get in contact. with the machinery manufacturer and 





diseuss subjects of mutual interest. 
A good representation from the southern section is an 
ticipated for this show. 











In connection with the exposition there will be two na = 
tional conventions which will attract a large number of CHESTER I. CAMPBELL, GENERAL MANAGER. 
visitors. The main meeting will be the convention of the 
Tat} " Accaciati i 4. . -_— “eYe Dee ot American Wriuger Co., Woonsocket, R. I 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, whieh will arabol Mfg. Ou 110 EK. 6204 St. New York Cit 
be held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel on Wednesday, October \rmour Soap Works, 1355 W. 31st St., Chicago 
F . 7 ses . i v Armstrong Machine Works, Three Rivers, Mich 
31, and Thursday, November 1. Seeretary Harry C. Ashton Valve Co., The, 161 First St., Cambridge 

° * ‘ ‘ . : Ashworth Bros., Inc., Fall River, Mass 
Meserve is arranging a special program for this semi-an- Atkinson Haserick & Co., 152 Congress St., 
ging prog 
° . . ° > s Atlas Plywood Corporation, 10 High St., Bos 
nual meeting, which will be presided over by President Atteaux, F. E. & Co.. Inc. 176 Purchase St. Bost 


Bahnson Co., The, 437 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 


Robert Amory. This convention is expected to attract men Barber Colman Oo. Rockford, Il. 


fi » Thatta a os ” a a —_— Beach Soap Company, Lawrence and Maple St Lawrenc 
not only from the United States but from Canada and Eng Bellamy Mill Wright & Machine Co., 127 Purchase St., Bost 
é Blackstone Valley Comb Wks., 77 Forrest St., New Bedford, Mass 
land as well. ’ ? Blocker Gregory Co., 248 Boyslton St., Boston 
The New England Association of Commercial Engineers Borne-Scrymser Co., 36 Central Wharf, Boston 
- ‘ 5 é " Bradiey Washfountain Co.. Milwaukee, Wis 
will also meet during the textile show. Their conveniion Bragdon Lord & Nagle Co., 111 Summer St., B 
P . ‘ . ‘ Braman Dow & Co., 239 Causeway St., Bostor 
will attract textile men also, inasmuch as this body of Brinckerhoff H. Gordan Co., 10 High St., Bostor 
: 7 ane : : . . : Bristol Company,: 514 Old South Blidg., Boston 
technical experts devote their time to the promotion of Brock, Edward P. & Co., 231 Congress St., Boston 
* . a . . : . oT a Brown, L. C. & G. W.. 49 Federal St 3oston 
power appliances, and in connection with the textile ex- Bunday Steam Trap Company, 39 Elm St., Manchest 
hibits, the usual power show will be held throughout the Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philad » Ee 


Canadian Textile Journal, Gardenvale, Quebec, Canada 


week in the basement of Mechanics’ Building. In this Carbic Mfg. Co., 27 School St., Boston. 
i a P . Ps Carrier Engineering Corp.. 176 Federal St., Bostor 
division of the show will be displayed much of importance Cashin, W. D. & Co., 35 Hartford St.. Boston 
° ‘ . Rx rh q Celite Products Company, 79 Milk St 3oston. 
to the industry in the application and transmission of Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 
Cochrane Steam Specialty Co. of Mass., 141 Milk St. Bost 
power. Coppus Engineering Corp., 344 Park a Worcester, Mas 
: “1° * 4s . Corbett. W. F., 219 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 
The officers of the Textile Exhibitors’ Association, which Geach 84 460 Peas Be: Boston 


Courtney, The Dana S. Co., Chicopee, Mass 
Crane Packing Co., 1800 Cuyler Ave., Chicage 





conduct the International Textile Exposition, are President, 
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Oresson Morris Co., 18th St. & Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia. 
Crew Levick Company, 2nd & Monroe Sts., E. Cambridge. 
Uurley, Edward E., 234 Essex St., Lawrence. 

Ourtis & Marbie Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Davis & Furber Machine Co., North Andover, Mass. 

Davis, Frank, Mfg. Co., 426 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 
Dearborn Chemical Co., 299 Broadway, N. Y. 

d'Kste Julian Company, 26 Canal St., Boston. 

Dodge Mtg. Co., 1487 Purchase St., Boston. 

du front Le Nemours, E, 1. & Co., Wilmington, Delaware 
Kagie Vil & Suppiy Co., 45 India St., boston. 

Eckstein, Aibert, & Co., 31 E. z8th St., N. Y. City 

Kcupse Textiue Devices, inc., Elmira, N. Y. 

Economy Fuse Mig. Co., 10 Hign St., Boston. 

Economy Lubricating Co., 6 Temple St.. Charlestown, Mass. 
Edison Storage batwery VUo., vrauge, N. J. 

Kiec, Storage paltecy Uo., Lue, saucyneny Ave. & 19th St., Phila 
Hik Fire Brick Co., 50 Congress St., Boston. 

Kinot & Hail, Worcester, Mass. 

Eliison, Lewis M., 214 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 

Kiweul Parker Kiectric Co., 49 Federal St., Boston. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 245 State St., Boston. 

Fairchud Advertising, inc., 52 Cnauncey St., Boston. 

Fellows Gear Shaper Co., The, Springteld, Vt. 

Fibre & Fabric, 4/5 Main St., Cambridge. 

Fieid, William H., Co., 39 Washington st., North Boston 
Fiske Brothers Refining Co., 24 State St., New York. 
Flexible Steet Lacing Co., 4607 Lexington St., Chicago, II! 
Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 5130, Boston. 

Ford, The J. B. Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

Fournier & Lemoine, Linwood, Mass. 

Foster Machine Oo., Westfield, Mass. 

Foxboro Co., Inc., The, 49 Federal St., Boston. 

Gallaudet Aircraft Corp., East Greenwich, R. I. 

Garlock Packing Co., 88 Broad St., Boston. 

General Electric Company, 84 State St., Boston. 

Georgia Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Gibby Engineering Company, 96 Condor S8t., E. Boston 

Graton & Knight, Worcester, Mass, 

Greene Tweed & Co., 109 Duane St., New York, N. ¥ 
Grinnell Company,. Providence, R. I. 

Haire Pubiishing Co., 170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Harnett Lubricating Co., 100 Boylston St., Boston. 

Harris, A. W., Oil Co., 326 S. Water St., Providence, K 
Hetherington, John & Sons, Ltd., 10 High St., Boston. 
Hayes Pump & Machinery Co., 94 Pearl St., Boston. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., 44 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. 
Howes Publishing Co., 4109 Woolworth Bldg.. New York City 
Hurricane Engineering Co. of Mass., 53 State St., Boston. 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co., Groveville, N. J. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 709 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y 
international Cotton Mills, 453 Washington St., Boston. 
International Engineering Wks., Inc., Box B, Framingham. Mas« 
International Nickel OCo., 67 Wall St.. N. Y. ©. 

international Salt Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa. 

{pswich Mills, 453 Washington St., Boston. - 

Jenkins Bros., 524 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 

Johns Manville, Inc., of Mass., 55 High St., Boston 

Johnson & Bassett. Worcester, Mass. 

Johnson Oliver & Co., Inc., 18 Custom House St.. Providence 
Kaumagraph Co., 209 W. 38th St., New York City. 

Keystone Lubricating Oo., 88 Broad St., Boston. 

Keystone Refractories Company, 120 Liberty St., New York 
King Refractories Co., Inc., 220 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Co,, Bethayres, Pa. 
Klipstein, A. & Co., 283 Oongress St., Boston. 

Knott, L. S., Apparatus Co., 79 Amherst St., Cambridge, Mass 
Kwix Company, 106 Friend St., Boston. 

La Lo Chemical Co., Inc., Bay & Friendship Sts., Providen 
Lane, W. T., & Brothers, Poughkeepsie, N. J. 

Lawrence & Co., 453 Washington St., Boston. 

Lawrence, A. ©., Leather Co., 161 South St., Boston. 

Lazenby, F. A., & Co., 414 Key Highway, Baltimore, Md 
Lead Lined Iron Pipe Co., Broadway, Waketield, Mass 
Leyland Thomas & Co., Readville, Mass. 

Link Belt Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Locke Regulator Co., 76 North St., Salem, Mass. 

Lowell Chamber of Commerce, Lowell, Mass. 

Macomb Machine Co., 52 Chauncey St.. Boston 

Macrodi Fibre Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Manning Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 99 Chauncey St., Boston. 
Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Md. 

Mason Regulator Company, 1190 Adams St., Dorchester, Mas> 
Masury Young Company, 60 Roland St., Charleston, Mass 
McLeod & Henry Co., 357 First St., Troy, N. Y. 

Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Merrimack Mfg. Co., 453 Washington St., Boston. 

Meyers, Mr. Jacob, 6321 20th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Monarch Soot Remover Co., Inc., Norfolk Downs, Mass 
Montello, V., 68 Spring St., Medford, Mass. 

Morris & Co., Inc., Groveville. N. J. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. . 

Mossberg Frank Co., Lamb St., Attleboro, Mass. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., West St., Attleboro, Mass 

Nash Engineering Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 40 Rector St., N. Y 
National Association of Cotton Mfrs., 45 Milk St., Boston. 
National Engineer, 417 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

National Pipe Bending Co., 117 Lloyd St., New Haven. Con 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass, 

Nelson Valve Co., 131 State St., Boston. 

New Bedford Textile School, New Bedford, Mass. 

New England Spun Silk Corp., 342 Weston Ave., Brighton. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., 401 Broadway, N. Y. ‘ 
Norma Oo. of America, Anable Ave., Long Island City, N. Y 
Oakley Chemical Co., 22 Thames St., New York, N. Y. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 646 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J 
Pacific Mills, 453 Washington St., Boston. 

Pairpoint Corp., New Bedford, Mass. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co., Sprinefield, Vt 

Parks Cramer Company. Fitchburg, Mass 

Patterson Lubricating Co., 11 Storer St., Boston. 

Payne, F. 8., Go., 75 Richdale Ave., Cambridge. 

Peabody Engineering OCorp., 141 Milk St., Boston. 

Perfection Grate & Supply Co., 164 Birnie Ave., Springfield, Mass 
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Perkins, B. F., & Son, lnc., Holyoke, Mass. 

Perkins, P. 1. OGo., 261 Frankin St., Boston. 

rermuut Uo,, Lune. 44urourtu Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Phuaaeiphia Drying Machmery Co., Phitadeipnia, Pa. 
Pailisasipiia Grease Mig. Co., The, 845 So. Swanson St., Phiia 
rower nquipment OCo., 131 State St., Boston. 

Power Fiaut nugineering, 557 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Proctor & Schwartz, inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Quig.ey Furnace Speciaities Co., <U VCortiandt St., New York. 
Kacsane Toot & Machine Co., 1439 Junction Ave., Kacine, Mich. 
Raymond, Charies F., Agency, inc., 294 Washington St., boston. 
Reading Steei Casting Co., inc., ¥. U. Box 1U0vz, Bridgeport, Conn, 
iteeves Fuuey Co., 99 Chauncey St., Boston. 

Raode Isiand Warp Stop tquipment Co., 248 Pine St., Pawtucket. 
Robinson, John R., 110 West s4tn St., New York City. 

Root Co., The, Bristol, Conn. 

Ruggles Klingemann Mfg. Co., 200 Devonshire St 
S kK F Industries, Inc., {11 Littie Bidg,, Boston. 
Sarco Company, inc., 233 Broadway, New York City. 

Saurer, Adoiph, Inc., 651 River Ave., & BE. 15ist St., New York 
Schaeffer & Budenberg Mtg. Co., Box 128, Boston. 
Schumaker Santry Co., 141 Milk St., Boston. 

Scott Henry & Co., P. O. Box, 963, Providence, R. 1. 

Scott & Walliams, Inc., 366 Broadway, New York City. 
Seiiers William & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Seydel Chemical Co., i20 Broadway, New York City 
Shambow Shuttle Co., Winter St., Woonsocket, RK. 1!. 
Shawmut Engineering Co., 179 Freeport St., Boston. 

Sherwin Wiihams Co., The, Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Shumway, Franklin P., Co., 453 Washington St., Boston 
Signode System, Inc., 136 Pearl St., Boston. 

Silk Publishing Co., 1123 Broadway, New York 

Sirrine, J. E., & Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Smith Publishing Co., Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga 

Southern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Southern Textile Machinery Co., Paducah, Ky. 

Stack Heater Company, 39 Sudbury St., Boston. 

Stafford Company, The, Readville, Mass. 

Starkweather & Broadhurst, Inc., 79 Milk St., Boston 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadeiphia 
Stevens, George E., Co., 180 Milk St., Boston 

Stewart Sayres Co., 50 Church St., New York City. 

Stowe & Woodward Co., Oak St., Newton Upper Falls, Mass 
Superheater Co., The, E. 42nd St., New York City, 

Suter, Mr. Alfred, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Tabulating Machine Oo., The, 170 Summer St., Boston. 
Tagliabue, CO. J.. Mfg. Co., 18 Thirty-third St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Talcott, W. O. & M. W., Inc., 91 Sabin St.. Providence, R. I. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 

Tension Co., L. V. B., 545 Pleasant St., New Bedford, Mass 
Texas Company, The, 201 Devonshire St,, Boston. 

Textile American, The, Old South Bldg., Boston. 

Textile Digest, The, Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., The, 83 Ex. Pl., Providence 
Tidewater Oil Sales Corp., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Tolhurst Machine Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Tracy Co., Lewis E., 127 Broad St., Boston. 

Transmission Ball Bearings Co., 1050 Military Rd.. Buffalo, N. Y 
U. 8S. Air Compressor Co., 316 Columbus Ave., Boston 

U. 8S. Gutta Perchia Paint Co., Providence, R. I. 

Universal Winding Co, 95 South St., Boston. 

Valve Engineering Company, 66 Hamilton St., Cambridge 
Van Noorden & Co., E., 100 Magazine St., Boston. 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Wadsworth Howland & Co., Inc., 139 Federal St., Boston 
Waite & Davey Co., Inc., 9 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. Y 
Walworth Mfg. Co., 800 E. First St., So. Boston. 

Ward's, Edgar T., Sons Co., 44 Farnsworth St., Boston 
Wardell Braiding Machine Co., Central Falls, R. I. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 10 High St., Boston. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., 165 Broadway, New York. 

Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., 141 Milk St., Boston 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 

Whittenton Mfg. Co., 453 Washington St., Boston 

Williams, The D, T., Valve Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Williams, The J. H., Co., Millbury, Mass. 

Wing & Evans, Inc., 89 State St., Boston. 

Woods, S. A.. Machine Co., Boston. 

Woonsocket Napping Machinery Co., Woonsocket, R. | 

Zinsser & Co., Hastings on Hudson, N. Y. 


. Boston. 


“Elastic and Non-Elastie Narrow Fabrics,’ by Samuel 
Brown. 75 pages. Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, publishers. Price $3.00 per copy. 

This volume, recently published, contains eleven chap- 
ters in which the subject is covered in a comprehensive 
manner, the author dealing with the technical end of manu 
facturing the fabries under consideration, and discussing 
the various types of machinery for this use, together with 
a description of the different operations involved, and the 
methods of setting, adjusting, ete. Also contained in the 
hook is an artiele by William Davis, M. A., on “Knitted 
Narrow Fabries.” 


M. F. MassaGee has become overseer of spinning at th 


American Cotton Mills, Bessemer, N. C. He formerly held 
a similar position at the Gray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
E. A. Meyers has become overseer of the cloth room at 
the Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C. 

W. R. EasrrepGe has become overseer of spinning at 
the Osage Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 
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BY H. 


All fibers, whether of vegetable or animal origin, are 


endowed with the property of hygroseopicity—that is, the- 





power of absorbing water from the air—and undergo alter- 
ations in weight and volume corresponding to the amount 
of moisture so taken up. 
become heavy, and in dry air contract and lose weight, the 


cause of the phenomenom being due to the variable temper- 


In damp air they expand and 


ature of the atmosphere. According to the origin of the 
fiber, the quantity of moisture absorbed and retained is 
larger or smaller. By reason of this peculiarity, unsur- 
mountable difficulties would attend commercial dealing in 
textile fibers, especially cotton fibers, were no means of de- 
termining and taking into account the percentages of mois- 
ture they contain. 

The maximal admissible percentages of moisture for 
cotton fibers, and the normal amounts therein in the air dry 
condition, were experimentally ascertained some sixty years 
ago. But it was not until recently that any account had 
been taken of the moisture content in yarn and cloths, al- 
though, as shown in the accompanying table, the amount 
of. water fixed by the cotton fibers is important. 

TABLE OF WATER CONTENT OF THE COTTON FiBER IN AN 
EXPOSURE FOR SOME 
WITH 


Atr-Dry CONDITION AFTER 
TIME IN AN ATMOSPHERE 
MOISTURE. 


AND 
SATURATED 
Water Content in Air Dry Condition 5.50% 


Maximum Percentage Absorbed ............... 20.80% 
Rice he Sev Abt bipse FN ws ee PA HED ANE selec wai 8.30% 
oS ES as tere ert ear a eenes da eee 7.10% 


The term “regain” means that if 100 parts of cotton in 
an absolutely dry state were exposed to the atmosphere un 
der normal conditions, it would regain as many parts of 
moisture as is indicated in the table. 

The term “direct loss” means that if 100 parts of cotton 
are in a correct condition and absolutely dried, it would 
lose as many parts of moisture as is indicated in the 
table. 

In order to obtain figures on yarn and fabric tensiles 
or breaking strengths which show true comparisons it Is 
necessary that they contain the same amount of moisture. 
Yarn and cloth, as it is manufactured in the average mill, 
Then, 


when testing yarn and fabrics from time to time, it is es 


varies in its moisture content from 3 to 8 per cent. 


sential to know exactly the amount of moisture therein. 
To say that 8s yarn breaks 238 pounds to one skein of 
120 yards means comparatively little unless we know the 
amount of moisture the yarn contains. If a sample of 8s 
yarn contains 8 per cent moisture, naturally its tensile 
would be greater than the same yarn with a 3 per cent 
moisture content. Consequently, a fabric containing 3 per 
cent moisture will have a lower breaking weight than the 
same fabric with 8 per cent moisture. Therefore, there 
is no reasonable comparison unless all samples for testing 
But it is a hard 


contain the 


contain the same amount of moisture. 


proposition conditioning samples to same 


amount of moisture, and to get around this, the correctioi 


method has been provided. 
In the 


more modern mills, equipped with electrical 
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moisture testing ovens, self-recording hvygrometers, auto 


matic temperature regulators, automatic moisture regulat 
ing humidifiers, ete., the samples of yarn or cloth to be 
tested are conditioned in an atmosphere of 65 per cent 
relative humidity at 70 degrees F. four 
hours, which is equivalent to breaking a sample of yarn 


containing 7.1 per cent moisture. 


(dry bulb) for 


But as such equipment 
is quite expensive and but few mills are so equipped, the 
following method has been determined and results there 
from check very closely with the method just described. 
Samples of yarn are taken and broken on the tensile 
machine, 


regardless of the moisture content, and then 


weighed. 


Next, the samples are placed in a drying oven 


and dried at a temperature of 220 degrees F. for two 


hours, or until the samples are bone dry. Then, after the 


samples are bone dry, this weight is taken, the difference 


between this weight and the original weight of the sample 


before drying is the amount of moisture the sample. did 


eontain. This difference in weight is then reduced to per 


cent by figuring against the original weight. It has been 


found and proven as a correction factor on all 


coars 
varns, Is to 30s, that for each per cent of moisture above 
7.1 per cent it is necessary to deduct 7 per cent of th 
total break. For each per cent below 7.1 per cent, add 7 
per cent to the total break. 


For example, suppose a skein of 10s yarn has a tensil 
of 190 pounds and it has been found that the yarn cor 


tains 8 per cent moisture, the correction is as follows 


89% —~ 7.1% 9 
I% X T% 6.3° 
190 lbs. & 93.7 (100% 6.3% ) 178 Ibs., 
Another illustration: suppose a skein of 20s yarn has 


a breaking strength ot 9S pounds with 5.5 per cent mois 


ture. The correction is: 
7.19 5.5% 1.66, 
7% 1.6¢ 11.2% 
98 Ibs. & 111.2% (100 + 11.2) == 108.97 lbs. 


Exhaustive tests have been made to determine the ae 
curacy of this method of correction for yarns numbering 
There 


fore, the advantages and usefulness of this formula are in 


ls to 30s and it has been found to be very close. 


estimable, especially because of its necessarily frequent 


use in testing all yarns. Tables have been made up, using 


7.1 per cent as a standard moisture content, just as the 


yarn numbering scale was prepared by using 840 yards as 


the standard length of one pound of 1s yarn. 


The Ameriean Society for Testing Materials have beer 
using a method similar to this for eorrecting the breaking 
weights on duck tensiles, but no such method has ever been 
arranged before on yarn tensiles. 

New literature illustrating the Grundy patent tlexibl 


insulated coupling and the Mather flexible coupling has 


recently been issued by Charles Bond Company, 617 Arel 


Street, Philadelphia, in a pamphlet known as “Booklet F 


copies of which may be secured upon request. Special 


specification data relating to these products and other ap 


inelnded in the 


publication 


propriate information is 
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What the Southern Mills Are Doing 


From a comparative point of view, conditions in the 
southern textile field during the past month were better 
than those existing during the previous month. Vacation 
times were fading away, and everything seemed tightening 
up for a good run during the fall and winter. 

A eontinuance of new construction and improvement 
was noticed, together with further progress on projects al- 
ready promoted and announced. A number of mills chang- 
ed hands, as far as the controlling interest was concerned; 
and there were rumors of further developments of this na- 
ture to occur within the month to come. Another rumor 
that seemed to assume the aspect of definite action was to 
the effect that a large finishing concern of the East will 
construct a great southern branch in Western North Caro- 
lina. At the time of this writing no official announcement 
has been made, but it is known that options on land, re- 
tained for quite a while, have been taken up and doubtless 
announcement to the effect that construction work will soon 
start will have been made by the time this issue is in the 
hands of the reader. 

A negotiation which represented probably one of the 
largest sales of southern cotton mill properties within re- 
cent years was consummated in September when Lock- 
wood, Greene & Company, Inc., procured the large bulk 
of the textile mill holdings of Colonel Leroy W. Springs, 
of Laneaster, 8. C. The mills involved in the transaction 
were the Eureka Cotton Mills and Springstein Mills, at 
Chester, S. C.; the Fort Mill Manufacturing Company, at 
Fort Mill, S. C., and the Laneaster Cotton Mills at Lancas- 
ter, 8. C. The combined spindleage of the plants acquired 
by Lockwood, Greene & Company in this transaction totals 
more than 250,000 spindles, and the deal is of added in- 
terest in view of the previous recent purchase by this com- 
pany of the Pelzer (S. C.) Manufacturing Company and 
the Tucapau (S. C.) Mills. 

In Georgia, progress work continued at the southern 
branch plant of the United States Finishing Company at 
Cedartown, Ga., Robert & Company, the engineers in charge 
of the work, having let the construction contract for the 
erection of the building. 

The Toccoa (Ga.) Mills were recently purchased by 
the Hartwell (Ga.) Mills, of which John H. Cheatham, of 
Griffin, is president and treasurer. The Toccoa plant will 
be known as Hartwell Cotton Mills No. 2, and it is not 
thought that any immediate extensive improvements will 
be made, as approximately $50,000 was recently invested 
in development work shortly before the change of owner- 


ship. It is stated that the consideration involved in the 
deal was $250,000. The mill has 9,152 spindles and 256 
looms. 


The American Thread Company of Georgia has been 
organized with a capital of $2,000,000, to construct a mill 
at Dalton, Ga., which will contain either 30,000 or 40,000 
spindles, and which is the first unit of a projected de- 
velopment in that vicinity to ultimately total about 120,- 
000 spindles. This is a branch of the American Thread 
Company of New York. 

The company has secured 500 acres of land at Dalton, 
which includes a three-acre lake that will be developed 


into a community center. Immediate construction work will 


begin on 150 houses for operatives. Jt is rumored that 
finishing processes will be included in the equipment to b« 
installed; the property contains a million-gallon spring 
which might be adapted for this purpose. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. are engineers for the construction and «dé 
velopment work. 

The Delburg-Linden Mills, Davidson, N. 
Cannon and associates, and th: 


C., have been 
purchased by Martin L. 
new owners assumed physical charge on October 1. It is 
understood that plans are under way for improvement and 
development some time in the future. 

The Queen Anne Textile Company, Burlington, N. C.. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000. 
The officers are: W. H. Morton, Adams, Mass. president 
and general manager; John M. Cook, Burlington, vice 
president; R. N. Cook, Graham, secretary-treasurer. 

The corporation has aequired a building formerly ox 
eupied by the United Finishing Mills, and contract for re 
modeling has been let. Order has been placed for the in- 
itial equipment, including 100 30-harness dobby looms, for 
weaving fancy dress goods and novelties. The mill is ex 
pected to be in operation by January Ist. 

The Anniston (Ala.) Manufacturing Company is mak 
ing several building changes, adding approximately 8,000 
square feet of floor space to the mill. When the extension 
is completed the machinery will be rearranged and new 
equipment added in the ecard room. 

Incorporated with a eapital of $500,000, the Jefferson 
Cotton Mills, at Pine Bluff, Arkansas, will expend about 
$25,000 in improving an existing building, and when thes¢ 
developments are made, machinery for manufacturing 72 
inch sheetings will be installed. 

The Union Springs Cotton Mills, at Union Springs, Ala 
bama, have been purchased by the owners of the Cowikee 
Yarn Mill, at Eufaula, Alabama, Donald Comer, president. 
The Union Springs mill has been idle for several years, but 
the new owners will install up-to-date equipment through- 
out and place the plant in operation as soon as possible. 

The Ottaray Mills at Union, S. C., which were recently 
sold by the Victor-Monaghan Company to G. H. Milliken, 
of New York City, have been purchased from him by the 
Monarch Mills, which operate mills at Union and Lockhart. 
This most recent acquisition gives the Monarch Mills a 
total of 160,452 spindles and 4,605 looms. Emslie Nichol 
son, treasurer of the Monarch Mills, is in charge of the 
entire property, but no change in personnel at the Ottaray 
plant will be effected by the new ownership, it is under- 
stood. 

An addition to the steam plant is to be made by the 
Anderson Cotton Mills, at Anderson, 8. C., and three large 
boilers will be installed for heating the mills and other pw 
poses; the mills are operated by electric power. 

A charter was recently granted the Alice Manufactur 
ing Co., of Easley, 8. C., with a capital stock of $1,000,000. 
Ellison 8. MeKissick is president and treasurer; A. F. 
McKissick, vice-president, and D. S. Burnsides, secretary. 

Plans for the expenditure of approximately $100,000 
for village improvement at the Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. 
C., was recently announced by R. E. Ligon, vice-president 
and general manager. This work, which is to cover a period 
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Flood Your Plant with FREE Daylight 


Do you know that many cotton mills 
have found they could save consider- 
able money by cleaning the glass with 


the amazingly quick glass cleaner? 


Interesting? Well, listen further, 
please: SKYBRYTE also effects two 
definite and lasting economies for you. 
And both of them are measurable each 
month on your cost sheets and produc- 
tion charts. 


First: Skybrite, by letting in more day- 
light, saves big on electric light bills. 
Many find this saving alone more than 


at a mere fraction of the cost 
of expensive and less effective 
artificial light. 


pays for itself. Thus Skybryte helps 


reduce your overhead. 


Second: Skybryte increases production. 
Better light always does. And there are 
also fewer accidents. Much less spoil- 


age. 


Skybryte is easy to use. No slopping 
pails of water. No muss. No dust. It 
is the quickest—most effective glass 
cleaner vou have ever used. Gives you 
clear clean windows and skylights al- 
most instantly. And it’s absolutely 
harmless to putty, paint or sash. 


May we prove our claims? We’ll be 
glad to send you a free sample on re- 
quest—wholly without obligation, of 
course. Just try it—at our expense. 
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THE SKYBRYTE CO., Keith Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Chicago Branch, 20 East Jackson Blvd. 
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of two years, has been begun. Curbing and draining of 
the streets of the village, and the installation of sewage 
service in each home, together with the construction of mod- 
ern residences, are included in the development program. 


The Darlington (S. C.) Manufacturing Company, has 
awarded contract to the Draper Corporation for 262 auto- 
matic looms with dobby attachments. They are also to in- 
stall 11,776 Saco-Lowell spindles, and a vertical opener, 
waste machine and a 1,000-k. w. steam turbine—this equip- 
ment to replace old machinery. 

The Beaver duck plant of the Couch Cotton Mills, at 
Greenville, S. C., was sold in August to C. J. Haynesworth, 
when put up at publie auction. The mill has 5,600 spindles 
and 27 looms, and the price was understood to be $160,000. 

Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C., are building homes 
for the additional operatives needed for the new spindles 
and looms to be installed. 

The Cascade Mills, Ine., (formerly the Dixie Cotton 
Mills) at Mooresville, N. C., recently purchased by A. F. 
Bruton, will install 8,000 spindles and 400 Stafford looms 
for manufacturing dobby goods. Lockwood, Greene & 
Company are the engineers for the extension. 

The Harriett Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C., have ar- 
ranged for increasing the capacity of the plant 50 per 
eent. Contract has been let to the Fiske-Carter Construc- 
tion Company, of Greenville, S. C. The extension will be 
100 x 104 feet, and the initial installation will include 
4,000 twister spindles, and spoolers, winders and ball warp- 
ers. J. E. Sirrine & Company are the engineers. 

A building 75 x 400 feet, to house an initial installa- 
tion of 6,000 spindles for hosiery yarns, will be erected by 
the recently organized Millis Cotton Mills, at High Point, 
N. C. The machinery will be electrically driven. J. A. 
Millis is president, treasurer and general manager. J. W. 
Kaneer is superintendent. 

James Cotton Mills, Maiden, N. C., with a capital stock 
of $200,000, have been incorporated by A. L. Quickel, J. D. 
Abernathy, and J. A. Abernathy. 

Cannon Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., has awarded con- 
tract for the addition of a new slasher room to its plant. 

Magnolia Textile Corp., Magnolia, Miss., is to build 
a 60 x 80 foot addition and will install 50 new looms with 
other machinery. 

Sylvan Cotton Mills, Shelbyville, Tennessee, have re- 
cently installed 70 new wide Draper looms in the two-story 
brick addition built some time ago. Other construction 
includes a commissary building and a new seven-room house 
for the superintendent. 

The Couch Cotton Mill at Thomson, Ga., with 10,000 
spindles and 208 looms, was recently acquired at an aue- 
tion sale by Candler interests at Atlanta, Ga. 

Inman Mills, Inman, 8. €., are equipping all of their 
looms with Root pick counters. 

Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C., have just 
placed orders with The Root Company, Bristol, Connecti- 
eut for pick counters with which to equip the looms in 
their new mill. All of their old looms are equipped with 
the same type of production recorder. 

The Laurens (8S. C.) Cotton Mills are adding 20 new 
four-room bungalow type cottages to their village, each to 


be equipped with city water and electric lights. 
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The New England Mill Situation. 

There has been a decided improvement in*the textile 
industry of New England in the past month, following the 
rise in cotton and the expansion in cotton goods buying. 
Mills are resuming operations more fully and are now turn- 
ing out more goods than at any time since May. It is still 
true that curtailment is noticeable in many directions, the 
Amoskeag Company, for example, being on four days a 
week time, and were running only 75 per cent of the machin 
ery about the middle of the month. 

In this instance, developments in larger occupation de- 
pend upon the naming of new prices on spring ginghams 
and other colored yarn products. Delay in naming these 
prices has been due largely to the lack of demand arising 
from the unwillingness of jobbers and eutters to make 
committments until they are better satisfied of their ability 
to sell ginghams profitably and liquidate some of their 
stocks carried over from spring. The finer and fancier 
grades are doing better than the staples. 

The finishing industry is still indifferently occupied in 
some cases although gains have been steady since the first 
of the month. Buyers of merchandise have been’ very slow 
about making commitments for spring and this has led con- 
verters to hesitate about putting goods inte work at the 
finishing plants. The job printers and bleachers have 
been quieter than some of the dyers. There has been a 
very good call for khaki effects and the dye plants special- 
izing in them have done well. Drills have been sold fréely 
for khaki dyeing but many other plain fabrics are also 
being used. 

Bleacheries have been doing more on longeloths, nain 
sooks and other fine white plain weaves. There has also 
been an increased business on many of the 4-4 bleached 
cottons and prices are higher by a full cent a yard than a 
month ago, 12 cents now being the basis quoted on un- 
branded 4-4 goods, 64 x 60 basis. There has been a revival 
of demand for wide sheetings, sheets, and pillow cases and 
some of the better known branded lines are now sold ahead 
through November, one line being sold through January. 
There are some widths that are especially searce for quick 
delivery. A much larger business could be taken eare of 
on pillow tubings if it was forthcoming. 

The business on fine cotton goods has come along more 
slowly than in the coarser yarn fabrics. But the gain has 
been decidedly marked and operations are constantly in- 
creasing. Voiles, lawns, pongees, dimities, fine sateens, 
poplins and organdies have been in better demand and 
stocks have been pretty generally cleaned up. The sharp 
advance in silk caused by the Japan earthquake has stim 
ulated the demand for silk and cotton mixtures of all kinds 
But there had been some resumption in the buying of can 
tons and other silk filled goods before September 1. The 
high price of thrown silk is already foreing a larger use 
of artificial silk for decorations in cotton fabrics, wher: 
silk was formerly used. 

There has been a very good business done on fin 
pajama checks for underwear purposes and additional! 
large orders have been placed for shadow stripes, and other 
fine warp sateens for ladies’ underwear and lingerie pur 
poses. The high price of silk is going to cause a larger 
demand for fine combed cotton goods next spring, it is 
generally believed in the trade. 

The low prices at which combed varns were quoted 
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20 and 10 
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The Wearing Surface— 


Essential to Right Roof Construction 


S you probably know, the original 
Barrett Specification for flat roof 
construction — drawn up with the 

cooperation of leading architects, construc- 
tion engineers and contractors — called for 
a wearing surface of slag or gravel. 


Since that day inspection of tens of thou- 
sands of roofs of all types and the experi- 
ence of thousands of owners, architects, 
building engineers and contractors have 
definitely established the value and need 
of such a wearing surface—have definitely 
established these facts: 

1. That a wearing surface of slag or gravel, inter- 
posing an armor-plate of fireproof rock between the 
building and flying embers, is an all-important factor 
in fire protection. (The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters give Barrett Specification Roofs the 
base rating.) 

‘2. That the slag or gravel which holds in place the 
heavy, poured (not mopped) top coat of Specification 


Pitch, makes it possible to use more than t 
amount of waterproofing material that is practical 
where no wearing surface is laid. This fact holds good 
regardless of the type of bituminous material em- 
ployed. And, as you know, it is the amount of water 
proofing material that goes into a built-up roof th 
largely determines its life and service 


3. This wearing surface protects against surface 
wear—defies the scuffing of heavily shod workmen 
The firmly imbedded gravel or slag is proof against 
erosion or washing away. 


Barrett Specification Roofs are bonded 
against roof repair expense—Type “AA” 
for 20 years, Type “A” for 10 years 


Copies of The Barrett Specification t free 


The Gait Company <i> 


40 Rector Street, New York City 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED 
St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec, 
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finally led to some large sales that have cleaned up New 


England stocks more generally. There has also been a 


larger demand for combed varns for the knitting trades - 


and from merecerizers. Prices for contracts are still un- 
satisfactory, and save on special yarns, there has not been 
much forward business done by some of the spinners. The 


use of carded yarn stock for tire fabries has diverted the 


demand for combed yarns so much that some mills are 
adding looms to their equipment, notably in the case of the 
large Manomet mills in New Bedford. 

In connection with the business on tire fabrics, con- 


olidation of large interests in the trade was made during 
the month, by which the Manville Company’s properties 
at Woonsocket, R. I., and the Jenckes spinning interests 
in Pawtucket have become merged in a single corporation. 
The southern plant of the Jenckes Company is included in 
The Manville Company makes a wide variety 
of fine yarn goods for the jobbing and cutting trades and 


the merger. 


can use many of the yarns the Jenckes Company can make. 
The talk of a consolidation of Fall 
River has subsided but it is understood that some of the 


mill interests in 
manufacturers there are quietly at work on plans that may 
come to a head when a favorable financial market evolves. 
One of the difficulties in the way of any consolidation lies 
in the number of official interests that must be placated or 
assimilated before be assured in gathering 


sueeess may 


in the widely separated stock. The stronger units of manu- 
facturing being formed in the South and in mereantile 
lines serve to whet the appetite for larger units in such 


centers as Fal] River. 


Print cloth trading has been quite active and the 
stocks of goods held at Fall River have been sold. These 


had not attained large proportions as the mills went along 
for weeks cutting down production to actual sales. There 


has been a larger demand for the odd widths and counts 


than at any time since April, so that Fall River sales 
for three or four weeks ran well in excess of the curtailed 
output. There has been a better call for many of the 


specialties in sateens, shade cloths, tobacco cloths, and 


hospital fabrics, made in Fall River. There has not been 
much late selling, although many mills have contracts in 
hand carrying forward about ten weeks. 

Mills making jeans, heavy twills, drills, and specialties 
for the working suit manufacturing trades have done a 
very steady business at rising prices and conditions are 
now better than at any time since the early spring. There 
has also been an improved demand for tickings, denims, 
and many of the trousering fabrics. Mills making demasks, 
towels, and bedspreads have not yet secured as large a 
business relatively as that reported in other directions. Not 
have they been able to secure prices in keeping with the 
advances in print cloths. The jobbing trades of the coun- 
try have bought less actively than the manufacturing trades, 

There has been considerable business accepted in special- 
ties for the automobile trades but on the whole the tire 
fabric business has been spotty, and the very fine wide 
fabrics have not been bouglit as freely as the heavier grades 
made in the South. The manufacturers of fine light weight 
duck have been doing well in the narrow width goods but 
are still unable to get prices in keeping with cotton costs. 
The large printers are busier than they were but the 


sales of pereales on a basis of 1212 cents for 4-4 64 x 60s 


were most unsatisfactory, as they were stated to be based 
on 18 to 20 cent cotton. 


The sales of narrow prints made 
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for export have been very large. In the week of September 
15 the American Printing Company resumed full operations 
but some of the other printers are still running on short 
time or with some machinery stopped. The 
printed wash fabries for spring has developed very slowly 
indeed and buyers talk as if they are going to postpone 
they are 


business on 


buying until December. If this correct 


proves 
going to be without many goods as printers are not ac 
cumulating and will not put fancy prints in work until 
buyers show some desire for them. 

others, were 


New England manufacturers, like most 


caught short in the year’s cotton markets. In the absence 
of business in July and the early part of August, they 
were unable to take ad vantage of the then low prices. The 
staple cotton users could not buy if they wanted to at that 
time as the plant had not been developed far enough to 
warrant traders in taking a chance with specific deliveries. 
Now that deliveries can be promised, prices are so high 
that manufacturers do not care to make Jong term engage- 


ments. There has been a good demand for cotton but it has 
been for deliveries running only 60 to 90 days ahead to 
cover actual cloth contracts booked. Most of the pur- 


chasing has been done in spot markets in the larger cen- 


ters. There is still a feeling that when the weight of the 
crop begins to be shown in the year’s movement from the 


farms, prices will be more favorable for the mills. But as 
matters stand, it looks as if mills are not going to get 
cloth prices up in keeping with 30 cent cotton now quoted. 

On August 11 spot cotton was quoted at 25.25 cents 
and on September 15, 28.90 cents, a gain of 3.65 cents per 
pound. Prices for some gray cloths have risen as follows 
in that interval: 4-yard, 80 squares, 2 cents to 13% cents; 
64 x 60s, wide, 13% 
cents to 101% cents; narrow, 1 cent to 734; 72 x 68 carded 
lawns, 6-yards, 1 cent to 1244 cents; combed lawns, 76 x 


68 x 72s, 144 cents to 11 34 cents; 


72s, 114 cents to 13 cents; sheetings, 3-yard, 4 cent to 1444 
cents; 31-inch, 5-yards, 2 cents to 10 cents; 40-inch 2.85s, 
Wy 


/ 


cent to 17 cents; drills, 37-inch, 3-yard, 214 cents to 1544 


21% cents to 1514 cents; osnaburgs, 40-inch, 7 ounce, 
cents; 30-inch, 3-yard, 2 cents to 15 cents; voiles, hard 
twist, 14% cents to 16 


64 x 88s, 4.7-ounce, 114 cents to 14 cents. 


cents; sateens, filling, 374/-1nch, 


The low point on all of these goods represented values 
based on 21-cent to 23-cent cotton, so that mills have not 
yet been able to so widen their profit margin that they 
find encouragement in making long contracts. It is feared 
in the trade that this diffieulty is going to continue for 


some time, owing to the resistance shown to higher priced 


cotton goods in consuming channels. For that reason an 
opinion prevails that mills will have to work on a much 
leaner profit outturn than last year. The annual meetings 
of many cotton mills will be held next month and it is 
going to be interesting to note how the curtailed produc 
tion of last year affected earnings. 


The Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation of Attleboro, 
Mass., has just let a contract for an addition to their fae- 
tory to take care of the large increase in business being 
received on stee] loom beam heads, section beam heads, ad- 
justable beam heads, new process drop wires and other 
products. A. A. Underwood, secretary and sales manager, 
is especially pleased with the favorable reports being re- 


ceived from mill men on the steel beam heads. 
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WE BUILD 


EXHAUST OPENERS INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS LAPPERS 
CRIGHTON OPENERS REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


ROVING WASTE OPENERS DRAWING FRAMES 
mere Prete (Mechanical or Electric Stop Motion) 
BUCKLEY OPENERS RES : 
, t PANIC ea os pe Sn SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE and 


deapeduniea SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
SELF FEEDING OPENERS (Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES FLYERS RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, September 1th, 1923. 


Inspired by the bullishness of the situation, present 
and prospective, due to the unfavorable progress of the 
crop and the scant reserve carried over from last season, 
we advised. American spinners, particularly those in the 
South, one month ago to contract for their future wants 
immediately. 

At that time returns to the government pointed to a 
vield of 11,516,000 bales, whereas the latest of returns to 
Washington indicate a production of only 10,788,000 bales, 
as a result prices are $12.50 per bale higher for spots, 
while contract values are about $17.50 per bale up. 

Meanwhile the drouth in Oklahoma and Texas was brok- 
en by general eopious rains, but the precipitation came 
too late to be of material benefit to the erop unless frost 
is late in making its appearance this fall. “In fact, the 
rains had the effect of stiffening the basis because of the 
wet weather lowering the grade of so much cotton open in 
the fields. 

It is believed that any addition to the crop in the 
southwest that might come of the rains, will likely be off- 
set by further damage to the crop by weevil, worms, etc., 
outside of Texas, especially to the east of the Mississippi 
River where weevil and worms are reported more numerous 
and active than at any time this season, so much so that 
the consensus of opinion now is that outside of Texas this 
year’s crop will hardly be any larger than last year, which 
was about 6,500,000 bales, and that the production in Texas 
will hardly be more than 4,000,000, if that much, which 
would provide only about 10,500,000 bales in all as the sea- 
son’s probable yield. 

Of late there have been a few semi-monthly crop reports 
issued. Returns to the Memphis Commercial-Appeal aver- 
aged the condition of cotton at 49.7, pointing to a yield 
of only 10,240,000 bales. Returns to the National Ginners’ 
Association averaged the condition at 52.4, indicating a 
crop of 11,080,000. Returns to the Gosho Co., Ft. Worth, 
Texas, averaged the condition at 54, pointing to a yield of 
11,300,000 bales. 

As will be seen by the above reports, there is a wide 
range as to the present indicated crop, ranging from 10,- 
240,000 to 11,300,000 bales. The larger of the semi-month- 
ly estimates would be none too large for world require- 
ments since the world consumed 12,631,000 bales last sea- 
son whereas if the crop should prove to be only 10,500,000 
or less, the supply situation would be all the more acute. 

So far this month, when the movement is becoming 
heavy, the market has ruled remarkably steady, especially 
in the face of the recent earthquake disaster in Japan and 
the uncertainty of the European political situation, trade 
and speculative buying having absorbed hedge selling in 
a satisfactory manner. 

The low price level last season was witnessed at the 
close of September, after which the market continued to 
advance from about 19.50 cents to a little above the 31 
cents level in the following spring. It is possible, unless 
the October government forecast promises a much larger 
crop than did the September Bureau report, which indicat 
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ed 10,788,000 bales, that a repetition of last season’s ad- 
vance may be experienced this season. 

Under the circumstances it would seem to be advisable 
for American spinners to contract for their future wants 
without delay, as there is every reason, more so than last 
year, to anticipate higher, perhaps much higher, prices 
ultimately. 

Last season American mills consumed more cotton than 
was raised outside of Texas—6,991,000 bales vs. 6,540,000, 
whilst foreign spinners consumed of American cotton 5, 
640,000, which was only made possible by drafts on the 
surplus carried over at the beginning of the season. 

This year there was no reserve of consequence carried 
ove: mto this season, of American cotton only 2,573,000 
bales vs. 4,897,000 last year and 9,364,000 in 1921, there 
fore, the world has to depend almost entirely on this year’s 
crop for this season’s requirements. 


Field’s Yarn Inspectors for Twisters. 


A device for the purpose of insuring perfect inspection 
for ply in twisting has been placed on the market by the 
Saco-Lowell Shops, and is described in a pamphlet recent 
ly issued by them. 

This is called the Field yarn in ,\ector, and was developed 
by M. F. Field, the inventor of the warp drawing-in ma- 
chine. On a machine to which this device has been applied, 
each end coming from the creel passes under a tube run- 
ning the length of the frame. This tube is fitted with drop 
wire feelers. When an end breaks, permitting the feeler 
to drop, it sets in operation a sound signal—usually an 
electric horn—and lights an electrie light that shows in 
which particular section of the frame the break has oceur- 
red, the exact location being shown by the drop wire pro 
jecting from the tube. 

The device is in no sense a stop motion, it is pointed 
out—the horn and light remain in operation until the end 
is replaced. By this means the operative knows at once 
of the oceurrenece of a break and its location, whereas with 
out such a warning, if the break oecurs just after the opera 
tive has passed that part of the frame, it might be several 
minutes or more before the trouble would be detected. Con- 
sequently, considerable waste is saved, it is pointed out, and, 
in the ease of beam twisters, the trouble in pulling the ex- 
cess yarn from the beam is eliminated. An arrangement 
for turning the tube renders the apparatus inoperative dur 
ing doffing. 

The booklet states that the results shown in mills where 
large equipments have been in operation for a considerable 
period indicate an improvement in the quality of the prod- 
uct as well as a marked saving in the waste. It further 
declares that the effectiveness of the inspection possible on 
frames equipped with the detectors is such that some mills 
have found it desirable to twist directly from spools in the 
creel, instead of twisting from beams, or wound packages, 
thus eliminating the beam warping or the folding opera- 
tion. It is stated that the tube is lint proof, and its opera- 
tion is not easily tampered with, and that the device can be 
arranged for any number of ply desired. The detector may 
be furnished on new frames or applied to frames now in 


operation. 
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V 
Pick Your Lubricant 
for PERFORMANCE ! 


Don’t be satisfied with any old oil that 
is offered—be sure to get the scientific 
textile lubricant—approved and used 
by over 70% of the country’s leading 
mills. 


That’s 
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Modern secens: Lubricants 


They May Look Alike— 
But the Difference is Vast 


won't drip or waste from bearings like 
liquid oil- 

Yields better because more continuous lubri- 
cation- 

Stays in the bearing and off the goods—no 
more oil stains— 

Lasts three to five times as long in the bear- 


vereeeenant 


Leaving the hair on an ordinary check strap doesn’t 
any more make it a Bondaron Check Strap than the 
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‘¥ additi * 9 sui  @ 3s makes ¢ ¢ 1 ks. | . . . . . 
© addition of a suit of clothes makes a man out of : ing as liquid oil and therefore 
; = monkey. E Costs less per month for better lubrication. 
: Without the mark “Sterling” to guide them, the pur- =z Don't be deceived by substitutes 
=  whasers of silverware would be unable to distinguish = NON-FLUID OIL canbe obtained 
= : ; . = only from our muin office or branches 
= the unreal from the genuine. : —IT your ate aot. now uedoe NON 
= ° . . . = 4 T v lon’t “] o send for 
Plated silver looks so much like sterling silver that 5 lan eB Mon . spout mS / 
: from the standpoint of the appearance there seems z tien of Textile Machinery ” Rath are / 
little to choose between them. : free. / 
= Ordinary check straps with the hair on so closely re- / 
= semble the product bearing the name “Bondaron” = ew or ew a / 
= that to the eye one check strap may seem to be as z 
ge odehaas Lubricant Compan 
: But appearances are deceiving—“all is not gold that : p y y 
z glitters’—and the army of “just as good” merchants : 401 Broadway Naw Vark 
E leaves nothing but dissatisfaction in its train. - by 
= ; S ; a. ¥. 
= When a jewelry clerk shows you silverware you look Southern Agent: f & N. J 
= f > ns » “Sterling” 2 > ’ The f = bri 
: for the name “5 terting before you buy. Wh of oa LW Tieek Chae BC. / Lubricant 
: mill supply man offers you check straps insist on = , — 
= a : ; : ay or ty : Please send 
= seeing the name Bondaron. Unless the name is there = Ample Stocks at Our Branches: Testian Sue 
5 you won't get the genuine—and if you don’t get the =z / ples and Bulle- 
= genuine you can’t get Bondaron service. = Charlotte, N. C.; / tin on “‘Lubri- 
: : J ation of Textile 
¥ : Greenville, S. C.; Machinery” to 
; / 
F : G HARLES 2 Atlanta, Ga.; 4 Nace 
: / 
New Orleans, La. , es oan 
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Leather Curriers, Importers, Belting Manufacturers 


617-619 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Caprain Exuison A. Smytu, who recently sold his in- 
terest in the Pelzer Manufacturing Company, Pelzer, S. C., 
and who now plans to retire, was the recipient of two tok- 
ens of esteem from the folk of Pelzer at a meeting held 
on August 28 in the Pelzer auditorium. The operatives of 
the company presented Captain Smyth with a white gold 
watch, and the merchants and professional men of the 
community gave him a diamond scarf pin. The meeting 
was presided over by J. W. Kelly, superintendent of the 
mill. 

Cuar.es H. Wixuiamson, for the past twelve years sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Macon, Ga., died suddenly on September 3 of angina 
pectoris at the home of his brother-in-law, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Walter A. Harris. 

J. B. Humpert, who for a number of years has been 
secretary and assistant treasurer of the Orr Cotton Mills, 
Anderson, S. C., has resigned to become manager of the 
Seneca Mill at Seneca, 8S. C., which was recently purchased 
from the Victor Monaghan interests by Goddard Brothers, 
of Providence, R. I. 

MarRSHALL P. Orr, president of the Inverness Mills, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., sueceeds Mr. Humbert in the Ander- 
son position. 

D. D. Propss has been made overseer of carding at Mill 
No. 2, Baldwin Cotton Mills, Chester, 8. C. Robert Land, 
formerly of Newry, has become overseer of night spinning 
at Mill No. 1, and H. Cranford, formerly at Lockhart, has 
been made overseer of night weaving. 

J. F. Darracort has changed from overseer of the cloth 
room at the Thrift Mfg. Co., Paw Creek, N. C., to accept 
a similar position at the Union-Buffalo Mills Company, 
Union, S. C. 

J. J. Barrett has accepted the position of overseer of 
weaving at the Thrift Mfg. Co., Paw Creek, N. C., suceeed- 
ing John Wallace, resigned. 

JERRY WENTz AND A, Harrison WILEY have been made 
overseers of weaving at the No. 4 Mill of the Dan River 
Mills, Schoolfield, Va. 

J. R. Copevanp has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., and accepted a similar 
position at the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

J. H. Marrison has become superintendent of the Da- 
eotah Mills, Lexington, N. C. He was formerly overseer 
of weaving at the Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. 

J. B. Wricut has become superintendent of the Noko- 
mis Mills, Lexington, 8. C. He has recently been superin- 
tendent of the Fieldale Mills, Fieldale, Va., but previous to 
holding that position had been for seven years superintend- 
ent of the Nokomis Mills. 

Frep L. Stitt, formerly overseer of carding at the Ar- 
cade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Aragon Cotton Mills at the same 
place. 

W. J. Sri has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Kershaw (S. C.) Cotton Mills and become overseer of card- 
ing at the Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 

' RR. H. Crayton has become overseer of weaving at the 
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Mary-Leila Cotton Mills, Greensboro, Ga., succeeding E. P. 
Hollis. Mr. Clayton has been overseer of weaving at the 
Imperial Cotton Mills, at Eatonton, Ga. 

WaLTER Pore has become overseer of carding at the 
Elizabeth Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 

J. L. Ruwenarpt has become overseer of spinning at 
the No. 5 Mill of the Chadwick-Hoskins Company, at Pine- 
ville, N. C. 

J. P. Evver has resigned as overseer of weaving at the 
Inverness Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C., to become superin- 
tendent of weaving at the Art Cloth Mills, Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C. 

J. B. Tureatr has become overseer of spinning at the 
Kershaw (S. C.) Mills. He was formerly at the Chad- 
wiek-Hoskins Mill No. 5, Pineville, N. C. 

Dovaias ToMPKINS has accepted the position of super- 
intendent at the Hamilton-Carhartt Mills, Elberton, Ga. 

J. M. Cox recently became overseer of dyeing at the 
Oneida Mills, Graham, N. C. 

Joun J. Kimmery has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer of spinning at the Oneida Mills, Graham, N. C. 

JoHN D. TEMPLETON has been transferred from over- 
seer of spinning to overseer of carding at the Kershaw 
(S. C.) Mills. 

M. H. McLenpvon has resigned as superintendent of 
spinning at the No. 1 Division of the Loray Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C., to become superintendent of the American Cotton 
Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 

JosePpH R. Puckerr has resigned as assistant carder 
at the Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C., to become overseer of 
carding at the American Cotton Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 

J. F.THORNBURG is now superintendent of the George 
Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. Until the change he was over- 
seer of carding at the Vivian Mills, Cherryville, N. C. 

L. M. MANLy is now overseer of carding at the Osage 
Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C. 

Newton WILSON, superintendent of the Anniston Cord- 
age Mills, Anniston, Ala., died recently at his home. 

Joun Kixuars, it is reported, has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Woodstock Mills, Anniston, Ala. 

W. C. Tay.or is now representing the New York and 
New Jersey Lubricant Company in North Carolina, under 
Lewis W. Thomason, southern manager. Mr. Taylor was 
formerly with the Texas Company, with residence in 
Greensboro. 

H. E. RuncGe, who for five years has been assistant 
superintendent of The Trion Company, Trion, Ga., has re- 
signed and has become associated with the southern office 
of the Draper Corporation. 

Ernest M. Porter has been appointed district manager 
for S K F Industries, retaining headquarters in Char- 
lotte, N. C. W. H. Holby, who for several years has been 
district manager in the South, has been promoted to the 
position of manager of the textile division, and will have 
headquarters in the main office at New York. T. S. Jack- 
son, who has had headquarters at the Atlanta office, will 
now make his headquarters in Greenville, S. C. 

N. MILLER now has charge of the Atlanta office of the 
S K F Industries, representing the company in that section. 
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That is the function of the New Tolhurst Automatic Timer 


If you simply set the dial to the number of minutes 
you wish to run, this remarkable little device stops 
the machine and ealls the operator to remove the load. 
Here, in the Tolhurst Automatic Timer, is the means 
of immense savings in time, labor, power and too 
highly extracted loads. Any direct motor driven 
TOLHURST SELF-BALANCING Extractor may 
be converted to full automatic by the application of 
this simple device. 


Write for full particulars today or see the Timer in operation at the International 
Textile Expositon, Boston, week of Oct. 29th, Booth No. 58 
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ECONOMY! 


ci is HE savings made by the US B & S Co. Products are 
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a real economy—not only because the immense or- 

ganization with eight big factories has such vast re- 
sources and buying power that higher class products can 
be produced at a lower cost, but because U S B & S Co. 
Products are designed by the most expert and experienced 
textile engineers to give more pe fect satisfaction and 
longer life. Every product bearing the name U SB & S Co. 
must live up to the enviable reputation established years 
ago 


U S Bobbins are stronger, lighter and absolutely smooth 
and true. A system of testing every bobbin on your own 
spindles eliminates any that do not run true. 


“Stetson” Hand Threading Shuttles are the best hand 
threading shuttles ever put on the market. 


“S EYE Automatic Shuttles” have proved to the most ; 
skeptical that they are the most remarkable automatic shut- 
tles ever made for any kind of automatic loom. Their sim- 
plicity, ease in positive threading, uniform tension and 
freedom from unthreading, misthreads, mispicks and broken 
picks are sufficient reasons why automatic loom users are 
demanding them. 


U S Shuttles are made in every type for 
Draper, Stafford and C. & K. Looms. Other 
US B&S Co, Products include the fol- 


lowing: 
BEAMS SPOOLS BOBBINS ROLLS 
Cotton Moquette SPEEDERS Comber 
Rubber Drawing WARP FILLING Underclearer 
na Warper CAP FILLING : 2 : 
BOBBINS Twister FLAX SPINNING Drawing 
s T UES Jack TWISTERS Winder 
HUSTiNS Silk TRIPTODS 
SKEWERS Belting QUILLLS ET« 


Ask today for catalog 

















US BOBBINE SHUTTLEG. 


ARGEST BOBBIN and SHUTTLE MANUFACTURERS in the WORLD 
Eight Factories Providence R.1. 
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Do you give orders in that egotistical way that causes 
an overseer to rebel against you, or do you give your men 
a chance to show what is in them, by making your orders 
have a suggestive flavor which encourages an overseer 
to use his brains and have that feeling that he is something 
more than a machine and that he can have the pleasuré 
of getting at least part of the eredit for carrying out 
your ideas? 

There certainly is a great lesson for all superintendents 
to learn in giving orders. 

Of course I know there are many things which must 
have the force of a positive order behind them, but the 
great majority of a superintendent’s work can be con- 
veyed to his overseers in such a way that the men will 
enter into the work with a good spirit and with an honest 
effort to do their best to make the idea a success. 

Mr. Superintendent, have you got the ability, the fore- 
sight, the good judgment, to go at your men that way? 

A superintendent should study the personalities of his 
overseers in a much more thorough manner than he studied 
his section men and operatives when he was overseer. 

The superintendent has a much more intelligent man to 
give orders to than he had when he was overseer. 
Overseers are capable of looking at a problem with a 


much broader view than the men worked with when 


vou 
you were overseer yourself, 

Many superintendents, yes, a majority I believe, fail 
to get the whole-hearted cooperation of their overseers be- 
cause they have forgotten how they felt when their super- 
intendent gave them orders. 


the Hard 


Knoeks” and then forget the lessons we learned while there. 


So many of us go through “School of 


“Tt is easv to forget” is a very true saying and it is also 


a verv costly one. 


Many of us forget how we felt toward our overseers 
while we were running a section, and so many super- 
intendents seem to entirely forget that they have ever 


been an overseer at all. 

No superintendent can run a mill by himself, it mat- 
ters not how small the plant mav be—that is a fundamental 
fact which all will admit 


mon sense doesn’t the average superintendent 


then whv in the name of com 
do more to 
jniect that valuable asset of cooperation and honest loy- 
altv into his men? 

Don't vet it into vour head that because an overseer 


is, not pulling right along with you as he should that it 
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Is always his fault. “Old-Timer” claims that nine times out 
not handling 


you are 


of ten it is the superintendent’s fault ; 
that 
in the right way; you are not giving him full credit for 


overseer right: you are not appealing to his pride 


the things he deserves credit for. Civility, you know, is & 


r 


lubricant that can be applied to other things just as your 
oils and greases are applied to wheels, bearings, ete. 
Just study that word “civility” several days. Do 


your level best to see how many ways it can be applied to 


lor 


vour overseers for one straight month, and then take 
stock. Look back ove! the m mth’s worl and you will 
begin to realize how much more pleasure your job has been 
to vou. And your overseers—well, you will believe they 


have been greased all over sure-enough. “Civility” is some 


lubricator, and it is so cheap that the great wonder is that 


superintendents do not use more of it. 


If the average superintendent would adopt the plan 
of “hire and educate” rather than “hire and fire,” lh 
would be surprised how much better results he would get 


from his overseers, and they in turn would unconsciously 
pass this same teaching along to second hands and section 
men. 


Just remember, Mr. Superintendent, that your pei 


sonality, your methods of work, your manner of approach, 


your civility, your enthusiasm, your “pep,” yonr prompt- 


ness, your cussing—yes, almost your very thoughts wil 


have their direct bearing on your overseers. 
Why, oh why, are vou so careless with these things when 


if you only stop and think you will admit that they go a 


oy 


long way toward spelling that big word “Success? 


will toward 


A really good man, you know, progress 
the larger jobs, and will finally attain the job with the big 
salary. 

I am only trying to talk to you in a real personal way 
TI want to get right next to vou if I possibly ean. “Old 
Timer” has been over the road and has grubbed mar a 
stump out of the way that it took years to do. Su ou 
do not think I am trying to pull vou down. Fo f 
of Mike, No! So come on, now, let’s go after that better 
job. 

It’s a long lane that has no turning, but dor ng 
you have got to help to make that t 

The solid facts are that vou must make vourse 1 pre 
fitable investment for vour emplover or 1 neve er 
expect to get more salary or even hold t h vo 
Because you can’t stand still, von know; if vou stop pr 
eressing’ vou are going } ekwards, and t] 
know, one of these -voung, full-of-pep, well educated over 
seers will pass vou like a Packard passes a tin-lizz 

Some superintendents seem to be afraid they will ke 
themselves too profitable to their emplovers—sue , rh 
is generally the fellow who settles down to drv-rot 

Remember when you are a profitable investme1 

(Continued on page 1019.) 



















































































GREENVILLE 


Price, for some firms, is a magnet that 
attracts trade; for others, a millstone 
that sinks the business. 


Too many houses, when business slackens, 
curtail production and raise prices to 
cover the mounting overhead. They lose 
their market to those who have the fore- 
sight to seek more efficient methods — 
with the courage actually to Jower prices 
and the energy to force sales. 

A plant operating at 60% of its capacity 
can not afford to consider 100% of its 
fixed charges and other invariable expen- 
ses as the cost of production. Unearned 
burden, a part of the cost of doing 
business, should not be included in the 
cost of the product. 
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Lodestone or Millstone? 










Even those firms having little competi- 
tion, can increase sales by reducing 
prices. Price reduction stimulates con- 
sumption and broadens the market to 
include new purchasers who would not 
buy at the higher price. 

Price based upon actual cost of produc- 
tion under efficient methods is a lode- 
stone—a magnet. Price based upon cost 
of production plus unearned burden is a 
millstone. One means progress; the other, 
retrogression. 

Sound methods of Cost Accounting make 
it possible to apply burden as it should 
be applied. Such methods also disclose 
the weaknesses and wastes inconsistent 
with efficient management. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS—SYSTEMS—TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE sT. Louis DETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY CINCINNATI BALTIMORE DENVER 


San Francisco 


MILWAUKEE 


LOS ANGELES 


RAW-IN only one time and change 


to any cloth when you weave with 


“DUPLEX” 


FLAT STEEL LOOM HARNESS 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Southern Office 


509 Masonic Temple 


Greenville, S. C. 


Hampton Smith, Southern Manager. 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of Nickel-Plated Drop Wires for every kind of loom. 
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Asks Information on Filling Wind. 


Epiror Corton : 

The changing from warp to filling wind in spinning 
cotton warp yarn on ring spinning frames is causing many 
experiments to be made in the designs of the warp type 
bobbins used, and your readers will be very much interest- 
ed in a discussion on this subject. 

It is unquestionably practical to materially reduce the 
diameters of the barrels of the bobbins and to lengthen 
the traverses, thereby getting more yarn on the bobbins, 
in addition to being able to run with higher front roll 
speeds. 

In reducing the diameters of the barrels of the bob- 
bins, heavier travelers are used, and it seems to be desirable 
both in this connection and in lengthening the traverses 
of the yarn on the bobbins, to have a filling type cone at 
the bases of the bobbins to reduce the traveler pull when 
the traverse is at the bottom. 

As the average diameters of the yarn loops on the bob- 
bins are reduced with the smaller barrel bobbins, the spin- 
dle speeds must be increased to compensate for the re- 
duced length of yarn wound per revolution on the bobbin. 

Will not some of your readers outline the changes which 
they have made in the designs of their bobbins, speeds, ete., 
when they changed from warp to filling wind, and in do- 
ing so, state how much additional yarn they are getting on 
bobbins, the saving in doffing and any other interesting 
facts on this subject, which is receiving so much attention 
at this time? Finurne Wind (Ga.) 

Clothing and Taking Care of Cards. 
Epitor Corron: 

I have read several times the letter of “W. V. J. (N. 
C.)” in the August issue regarding “Clothing and Caring 
for Cards.” Of course we all have good ideas and several 
different ways of doing our work. The one biggest object 
as far as I can see is to get as good a quality and if pos- 
sible a little better one than the next man. 

In my opinion, however, “W. V. J.’s” method of cut- 
ting a taper is wrong. I would like to ask if he actually 
does clothe his ecards the way he said or if he was taught 
that way in a textile school. I can say that because 1 am 
a textile graduate myself, so I hope he will have no hard 
feelings. I have learned by books how to clothe cards, but, 
believe me, when you come to clothe a card the best thing 
to do is to leave your books down cellar and take the one 
thing that is necessary: the practical experience that the 
mill men have learned through years of work; and you 
will find that is the best of all. 

“WwW. V. J.” says he cuts his clothing 75 inches in the 
center and then pulls the wire from the fifth row or rib 
three inches long. Now, right there I believe if he would 





We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and ail prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


= 


be careful and pull the wire a longer space he would make 
a better eut and get a much better fit, for using three 
inches you have to cut too sharp an angle, and it leaves 
a hole. The length of his taper may be all right, but I 
never cut it more than 12 feet 5 inches for a 50-inch ecard, 
and have always come out fine. 

By eutting my taper this length I usually have about 
nine inches to where I make the butt or shoulder; then I 
start the taper on the opposite side. I never actually meas- 
ure 18 inches, to take from your finger point to your elbow 
and eall it 19 inches, would be elose enough. 

I understand “W. V. J.’s” method all right, but I don’t 
see how he ean make his last tape by measuring 18 inches 
to a rib, although he may be right. I use no rule on the 
last measure and don’t see how it can be used with good 
results. When we apply the clothing on the cylinder we 
tap it a little so as to lay it close together; the chances 
are we may tap a little harder in one place than another 
so when we come to the last taper they will not come 18 
inches apart on each ‘rib; we may get a 15 inch, or a 17 
inch, or a 19 inch, or maybe a 20-inch space before we 
can pull the wire; there is, to my mind, no way out of it; 
you cannot come exactly 18 inches on every rib. 

The safest I know best I 
seen is to do it as follows: Take a piece of clothing four 
ribs wide and make a gauge, say, about three or four inches 
long. Run the clothing as long as the full width of the 
clothing and the gauge runs free or as near the side as you 
wish to get and then start and pull the wire on that rib 
until the gauge will go no lower and then start on the 
next rib and keep on until the four are pulled to where 
to make the butt. Now, where I pull I don’t eut, beeause 
by not cutting I can put it on with full pressure. 


way of and the have ever 


I simply 
tack it a few times, for when I start to pull wire on the 
other side, I loosen on the clothing machine and draw out 
wire to fit the cylinder, regardless of the inches to the 
rib, and make long cuts so as to have no sharp angles in 
the clothing. After having pulled four ribs I cut it for 
some length. Then I pull back to where I last tacked it, 
take up. all slack and start clothing, tacking here and 
there to hold it firm and run to where I first started to 
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MAKE Hig Intders 









IGH, unclimbable, and 

impregnable, an Anchor 
ett, jne ar ; , 7A > nN 
To om ale a Post Chain Link Fence will 
se vc i Wl enforce respect for your prop- 
tw mult erty rights. 


Vy, 
4 
i It will prevent dumping on \ 
‘ 
Vy 










_ ~ 

_| NO {\ your grounds and afford pro- 
=DUMPING.|, tection against sneak thief, 
night prowler, trouble-maker, 
and other dangerous trespass- 
ers. 

Ruggedlv constructed throughout. 
Fabric of heavy steel wire, No. 6 
gauge. Drive-Anchored Steel 
Posis keep the fence in constant 
alignment. Every part thorough- 
ly galvanized to resist rust. 

The nearest A. P. office or sales 
agent will gladly give you com- 
plete information. Phone, write, 





























or wire. 

ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
52 Church St. New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices 

BOSTON. MASS HARTFORD, CONN. 
73 Mi'k Street 992 Main Street 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
8 So Dearvorn St. Real Estate Trust Bidg. 





SOUTHERN SALES AGENTS 
Charlotte. N.C.. R. M. Lane, Atianta. Ga.: Beaullieu & 
P. 0. Box 1375. App ewhite, Citizens South- 
Greenville, S. C.: BF H. Orr, ern National ULank Bidg. 
315 aimet’o Bida 
Savannah, Ga.: C. M. Mac- Birmingham, Alo.: C_ §&. 
Loan Co., 20 East Bay St. Caldwell, 2011 3rd Ave. . 
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pull out wire. (This is where the strip of four ribs starts.) 
There I slack again and draw my clothing four ribs over 
where the wire is to be pulled out, take a pencil and trace 
where the clothing will fit and then cut. This way gives 
a very neat job and also a very close fitting one. 

“W. V. J.” says the taper ends should be applied at 
about 40 pounds to the rib. I would like to ask him how 
many taper ends he has broken. I will admit that 350 or 
400 pounds is all right to apply two-inch fillet, but on a 
taper end you cannot safely apply 40 pounds to the rib. 
I am very careful when clothing to put it on very smooth 
and have the back rubbed in black lead. The next day I 
tack it and put on the drum for a few hours, then the 
traverse grinders, until I believe my clothing is perfect- 
ly smooth. 

The finished product of a mill is no better than the 
quality obtained at the cards; very true, but you sure have 
got to have a nice even lap, or you cannot make a good 
web, no matter how you try. 

No grinder should have more than forty or forty-fiv: 
cards to take care of anyway, and he should, above all 
things, be a very competent man. There are many who 
grind cards, but very few of them are really grinders. 
Cards should be ground in turn, unless damaged by jams 
or faced, and if you give the grinder 40 or so cards, your 
cards are ground often enough and only a light grinding 
is necessary. I firmly believe that a grinding of a few 
hours is enough, say, from three to five hours. Of course, 
if the clothing is faced or jammed it may be necessary to 
grind longer. I believe, however, that too long a grinding 
spoils the point of the wire. One very important thing 
many grinders do not do: that is, they don’t re-cover the 
grinding rolls often enough. Why, I have seen some that 
don’t do any grinding at all because they are worn so 
smooth, and such rolls only polish the wire, that’s all. 
Many readers of Corron will be surprised if they will go 
look at their grinding rolls. 

As for grinders, “W. V. J.” is right. I 
grinders who couldn’t set a licker-in, doffer or flat right. 
to say so, but it’s the truth, and if a man 
them they get peeved, especially if the man 
is an old man and he has been grinding for some time. And 
you will hear “Well, I learned from a 
man who has ground ecards for fifty years, and he ought to 
That’s so, he might have been a very good 


have seen 
It’s a shame 


tries to show 
something like this: 


know how.” 
man then, but we are now in modern times with modern 
machinery, and we have to keep up with it, and if we have 
to change again next year we will do so. There is so much 
competition today that we have to turn out our yarn as 
guod or better than the other fellow, or he will get every- 
thing and we will get nothing. 

Another one will say, “Well, that’s how we do it in 
Never mind Canada. If they like them so well 
They are in the United States 


Canada.” 
why don’t they go back. 
now and they will have to use U. S. 
They said they were setting the flats to a ten 
One 


methods as long as 
they are. 
when I could hardly feel a friction with a nineteen. 
grinder refused to start a card after I had set it because 
he thought the flat would fly off. 

One important thing is that the lap roll should be 
grooved or given a rough surface so that there will be no 
stretch between it and the feed roll. Many don’t believe 
there is stretch there, but they surely would be surprised 


if care were taken to examine it. 
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The licker-in should be set correctly and accurately 


In setting the licker-in the boxes should b 


licker-in pushed right up against the 


e loose and the 
cylinder and then 


set away from the cylinder; when sect in this way there i 


no need for fedr that they will ever damage the c linder 


(The flats aad doffers shou!d be set h 


ard to the gauge and 
worked off in the same method as the licker-in. ) 


;, Many a 
grinder never looks at his licker-in for full o 


r bent points 


alter grinding his ecard. He should do so, and if any are 
found, it is his duty to straighten and sharpen them. <A 
file of the proper shape can 


easliy be run between the 


teeth, and believe me, there will be a ditference, a big dif 
ference, in the web. But they will get out of that et , 
can. They say, “It’s too much work.” Tell me, how is a 
licker-in to do its work if not taken care of properly. Why 
should they believe because It IS heay that it ae ba 
need to be looked aiter, or never does wear out? eome 
grinders have told me, “If thev want it sharpened, let ws 


send it to the shops. Such men are only looking for pay 


day; certainly they are not worl 


K1n lor the benefit of the 


corporation. 


We all know the working features of a card are the 

licker-in, cylinder, flats and doffer, but thev have to be 
A A Ad - al t ey ia Vet LU 

ground and set right, have they not? The cylinder and flats 


av be as sharp and nn aa thoy van |} ’ ° 
may be as sharp and even as they can be ground, but if not 


set right the result will not be satisfactory. We know 
that the cylinder can be ground so as to be high in 

middle and low on the sides. Let the screens drop or get 
dirty and gummy and the result will be a bad web, all 


bunchy and full of holes. There are many other little 


and if the. 
aiid li LUCY 


things on a ecard which help to do its work, 


are 


not taken care of prope rly, how can a man « xpect results ? 


The best way that I can figure out for getting good results 
is: get a good grinder. DA (NB) 
An Old Timer Says. 
(Continued from pag 1015.) 
your employer either he will reward you or some other em 
ployer will. 

Talk about opportunity! If y e a superir lent 
you have the opportunity, it matters 1 er 
with a large firm or a small firm, or st off in the | 
woods somewhere. If you make yo f a profitable invest 
ment for your employer, 0.d Mr. O portunity w 
knock at your door—he will just come “busting in” and ru 
all over you. 

If you lay Cotton down and say, “Well, I euess ‘Old- 
Timer’ is about right; I will start in next month or some 
time,” that means you won't do 

But if you are man enough to do what vou say you will 
do, give vourself vour word that you make a start night 
now; then you will be put on your honor, you will have 
something te brace you up when everything goes wrong. 


If vou find, after a trial, that it works, 


line saving, “QOld-Timer, I’m with you.” That will make my 


heart glad and give me encouragement. Maybe I can give 
vou something later that will again benefit you. Have you 


got the grit? 
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One Small Bearing Cap! 


A small bearing cap in the mule 
breaks. What happens? Nothing, ex- 
cept several hundred of your spindles 
and the attendants promptly knock- 
off work. 


The cheapness of the broken part 
makes it inconsequential but the loss 
of time and production is very serious 
business. 


The oxy-acetylene process of cut- 
ting and welding metals is solving 
these problems for the textile indus- 
try. Ready for any emergency, it 
welds your broken parts cheaply, 
quickly and permanently, not only 
mends the break but eliminates its 


presence by complete fusion of the 
metals. The part goes promptly back 
to work—production continues. 


In mills all over the country it is 
saving the industry gigantic sums by 
avoiding costly shut-downs, through 
the repairing and reclamation of 
broken parts. Capital once invested 
in spare parts stock is now being 
invested in raw materials or new 
equipment. 

Let us show you Oxweld’s possi- 
bilities. Oxweld Resident Engineers 
in over fifty cities are ready to work 
with you. Send for illustrated book, 
“‘Oxweld Can Do It.”’ 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 


San Francisco 


i 


WELDING CUTTING APPARATUS 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welding and Cutting Equipment 
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Making Ratine Yarns. 





Epitor Corron: 

We shall appreciate it if some of your readers who are 
experienced in that kind of work will furnish complete 
details for the manufacture of ratine yarn on the spinning 
frames, and also the method for producing nub or spiral 
yarn on twisters. We would like to have them furnish 
all necessary data, including calculations for setting ma- 
chinery, changes necessary, ete. Contributor No. 57. 


Is a Coneless Speeder Possible? 





Eprtor Corton: 
For the first time 1 am 
{ would hke to have 


going to ask the readers a 
favor. them make a close study of 
the new differential described in the June issue of Corton, 
page 691, and see if a concless speeder is possible with 
such a device. It will be remembered that a couple of 
years ago I said that a coneless speeder was possible and 
the time was near when such a frame would be on the 
market. 

Now, what do the readers think? Wash (R. I.) 


A Unit of Hardness for Yarns. 


Epitor Corron : 

This is a letter that concerns each individual reader of 
COTTON. 

Have you ever had occasion to think or talk like this: 

“Gee, this thread is much harder than that.” 

“Yes, but how much?” 

What is your answer to this? 

At other times we might say: “This book is exactly two 
pounds heavier than that one,” or “This yarn is two thou- 
sand yards longer than necessary.” 

Here is the point. 
object, we have a fundamental unit, the pound, which is 
constant and can be applied to anything having weight, re- 
gardless of the character of the object itself. In length also 
we have a unit, the foot or yard. But what is our unit for 
the hardness of cotton yarn? 

Some wise friends of mine have suggested that we use 


In expressing the heaviness of an 


“turns per inch” as the unit for hardness. My answer is: 


This cannot be applied universally, re- 


“You’re wrong.’ 
gardless of other factors. 
something. It depends upon the number of the yarn under 
consideration. It is perfectly all right if the two or more 
yarns being compared are of the same number, but you 
can’t compare those yarns except with other yarns of the 
same number. For instance, if we put 20 turns per inch 
to 10s, 50s and 100s, everyone knows that they are not of 
the same hardness. It would be too soft for 100s, a little 
harder for the 50s, and the hardest of the three for the 10s. 
But still the turns per inch are the same. The turns per 
inch weuld prove a very convenient unit if not for the 
very shortcoming just pointed out. 

Now you are ready to digest the following if you get 
the foregoing all right. But be sure to get the idea first 
before you read on, otherwise your time will be wasted. 

There is really a common unit which is not affected 
by any other factors and which is common to all yarns 
regardless of the number, and by which we can compare or 


In other words, it depends upon 
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measure the hardness of any yarn just as easily as we can 
measure or compare their lengths in terms of feet. And 
that common unit is “The Angle of Yarns.” 

I have just completed my proposed table for hardness 
of cotton yarns in terms of degrees of the angle of yarns. 
It is very easy to 
all. 


Proposep TABLE FOR DETERMININ 


use, nothing mathematical about it at 


Here it is: 
fg HARDNESS OF 
Cotron YARNS IN TERMS OF T 

ANGLE OF 


HE DEGREES OF THE 
YARNS, ALSO THE 


CORRESPONDING 


Twist MULTIPLIERS. 


Angle 
Twist Multiplier Deg. Min. Hardness 
6.25 25 30 
6 2 4() 
5.5 22 15 
5 21 
4.75 »() Hard 
4.5 9 
4.25 s 
4 e 
3.75 L¢ 7 
3.5 15 
3 OF 14 Medium 
3 13 
2.75 12 
2.5 1] 
2.25 10 a 
2 9 


Anyone who would like to know how the table is made 
up, and who does not mind using a little mathematics, is re 
ferred to my article in the June issue of Corron under the 
title “The Angle of Yarns, and also the correction on page 
857 of the August issue. For those who do not care for 
the mathematical part of it, the following summary might 
be helpful. In my June article thes¢ 

(a) That the angle of the 


same twist multiplier is used, 


facts were proven: 


yarn is constant when the 
regardless of the number of 
the yarns, or, to make it plainer, when you use 4 as a 
twist multiplier, you will get 17 degrees as the angle of the 


yarn (see table), no matter what number or count of yar 


is being made, whether 10s or 100s. 
(b) 


plier and the square root for determining the turns per 


In order to get these results, we use a twist multi- 
inch to use, and 
(ce) That the formula for caleulating the angle is 
2 twist multiplier 
Tan a —___—___—— 
26.1 
Now I will explain the table and 
first column is the column of multipliers that we 
ordinarily use. The the 


sponding angles of the yarn secured when the different 


how to use it. The 
twist 
second column 


contains corre 


multipliers are used. A glance over the table will show 
that it runs very regularly and the twist multiplier and the 
angles are very near to direct proportion. It could be 
said for all practical purposes that they are in direct pro 
portion although, theoretically, they are not. One degree 
is equal to 14 difference in the twist multiplier, approx 
mately, so that it is very easy to remember and figure 
out the degrees or twist mu!tipliers without referring to 
the table when one of the two is known. Of course, with 


the table, all that is necessary is to look for the one cor 
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and other vat dyes will be imported 
by us direct from the manufacturers 







FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUNING 
FARBENFABRIKEN VORM. FRIEDR. BAYER & CO. 
CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM-ELECTRON 
LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO. 
FARBWERKE-MUHLHEIM 
KALLE & CO. 


Also a complete line of Acid, Basic, Chrome, Direct 
and Sulphur Colors, Intermediates, Cotton Finishes, 
Turkey Red Oils, Soluble Oils and Leather Oils. 


Manufactured by the following and 
other American manufacturers— 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
T Zz WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL CO. T Zz 


nae H. A METZ (3 CO)%c 


One- ‘Twenty, -Two Hudson Street,New York, City, 
Boston Philadelphia Yovidence eae 


BRS Chicago Charlotte 
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in te 


iharencaenaire 


and the next larger one, 2.75 and 
2.75 the angle is 12 degrees and for 


grees. As our number lies between the two, we know that 
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responding to the one that is known. 
all is involved. 





Thus no figuring at 


The third column is the proposed classification of hard- 


ness of cotton yarns. All those having an angle of 12 de- 


£ 4 


grees or less (corresponding to a twist multiplier of 2.75 


or less) shall be classified as “soft” 


yarns. All those 


having an angle of 12 degrees up to and including an 


angle of 16 degrees (corresponding to twist multipliers 


from 2.75 to 3.75 inclusive) shall be classed as “medium” 


yarns. All those having an angle larger than 16 degrees 


and up to 26 degrees shall be called “hard” yarns, and 


those having still a larger angle shall be called “extra 


hard” yarns, not shown in the table. 


Now let’s see how this system will work: Suppose we 


nm 


have two yarns, a 25s and a 30s warp yarn. For the 25s 


we used a twist multiplier of 4.25, and for the 30s we used 


a twist multiplier of 5. 


Naturally, the 30s is a harder 


yarn. Yes, but “how much”? Let’s look at the table. In 


the second column opposite the 4.25 twist multiplier we 


tind that the angle is 18 degrees. Similarly we find that we 


ret 21 degrees as an angle when we use 5 as a multiplier. 


The difference is three degrees. Then the conversation will 


be somewhat like this: 
“The 30s is harder than the 25s.” 
“Yes, but how much?” 


“Exactly three degrees.” 


Now, you see, we have something to go by. 


We have 


degrees, which is just as convenient to use as pounds or 


feet. We are in a position to measure the hardness with a 


seale, while before we didn’t know 


what to say, except 


that “it is harder,’ not knowing how much. 


With this unit of measurement 
things which we could not do before. 


we 


ean do a lot of 


Let us take up an- 


other example. Suppose we have three kinds of yarns, 
100s, 50s and 10s. All of these have 20 turns to the inch 


twist. It is desired to know their respective hardness. 


We proceed as following: 


First of all, we find the twist multiplier used for each. 


It is a very easy thing to do, thus: 


Turns per inch 


———~ twist multiplier, so 
Square root of count 
20 
for the 100s, 2 twist multiplier 
\/100 
20 
for the 50s, ; 2.82 twist multiplier 
50 
20 
¢ for the 10s, —— 3.16 twist multiplier. 
10 


Having found the twist multipliers, we 


n to out 


table to get the corresponding angles, as follows 


No. of Yarn Twist Multiplier Angle 
100s 2 9 degrees 
50s 2.82 1a ¥7" 
10s 3.16 13° 38’ 


It is easy to get the first one, but the second and third 


need a little explanation. There is no 


2.82 in our table. 


We look for the ones nearest to it, the next smaller one 


3, respectively. For 
3 the angle is 13 de- 
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our angle is between 12 and 13 degrees. Then we pro 


ceed as follows: 


2.82 12 <" 3.00 13° 

2.75 12° 2.75 12 

07 <<" 25 ] 
1” equals 60 minute 

So by proportion we get 

25 : OF :: 60 

60 07 

x 7 minutes, approximate 
25 


Add the 17 minutes to the 12° for the answer. 


In the same manner we get the third one as follows 
3.16 13 3.25 14 
3.00 } On 13 
ae Ja) ] r 60 


By proportion we get 





a) 6 0 
16 60 
x 8 minutes, approximatel) 
95 
Add the 38’ to 13 Tol he answer. 

Now we can answer the question “how much” definitely, 
as saying the 50s is 3 degree s and 17 minutes arder than 
the 100s and the 10s is 1 degree and 21 minutes harder than 
the 50s. 

Another thing we can do Ith the help OL the init of 
hardness, the angle of varns, or whatever you may call if 
is that we can record our tests later on in terms of this 
unit as to strength, kink. twist multiplier to use, the effect 
of the change of twist multipliers, moisture content and 
other things. So with tl ntroduction of the unit—l’'d 
better say discovery, beeause the init has alwavs beer 
there, only we did not use it or did not know about it 
we can deal with all sort problems in terms of 
the unit with eas ist as we can deal with all sorts of 
problems n welgnt with ft unit of pounds or in lengtl 
with the unit of fe HB: 3 Mass. ) 

Getting Rid of Lumps and Slugs 
EDITOR ( 

| | 1 { n c l t bun 
by “Bill (M: ) 75 Apr umber 
brought to mv mind ar D ( 1 some years ago 
on an export order. TI made at a fair profit, 
but the eustomer made tinel u erstood that the 
goods must be free from defects su s gouts, slugs, lumps, 
ete., as this would injure the sale. 

This meant an extra amount of effort in eliminating 
these defects, and w at onee began cautioning the opera 
tives in the picker rooms, and cleaning everything we 


could think of, especially wiping out the beaters on the 


insides around the b er DOXeS al watel ing for anything 
that might cause a lump to form on the inside later te turn 
loose and make a bad place in the lap. 


On the ecards we had quite a lot to contend with, but 
it only meant wiping instead of fanning off the cards, and 
keeping them wiped. And in taking down the flat strip 
pings we were careful to see that none of them fell into 


the work, and kept the underside of the doffer cleaned out 
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Does Your Mill Clean Bobbins 
At The Minimum Labor Cost? 


Hundreds of mills in the United States and Canada have 
reduced to a negligible expense the labor cost of cleaning 
bobbins. That the Termaco, for roving bobbins, is a pay- 
ing investment everywhere installed is proved by the fact 
40% of our entire Termaco production is taken by mills 
already owning one or more of these machines. Hundreds 
of Utsman machines, for cleaning feeler bobbins, are sub- 
stantially cutting cleaning costs in mills from Canada to vee sod chee: tees fev. 
Texas and from Sweden to San Francisco. ing Bobbins each working day 


Bobbins Cleaned Better, More Quickly and Without Injury 


Roving bobbins, cleaned by the Termaco, and feeler bobbins, cleaned by the 
Utsman, have every bit of the waste removed from them without the bobbin be- 
coming splintered or receiving the slightest injury—bobbins are kept in better con- 
dition and last much longer than is possible where they are cleaned by hand. 


- 





The Termaco and Utsman machines take the place of a number of people, by 
making possible more rapid cleaning. Where these machines are installed, there 
are none of the departmental delays of such frequent occurrence where the slow 
hand cleaning method causes other departments to wait for a supply of clean bob- 
bins. 

Termaco and Utsman machines are easily operated and of such simple and stur- 
dy construction they give uninterrupted and perfect service. The annual operating 
and upkeep expense is but a small item. 

Any mill, seeking to cut down operating costs, should carefully investigate the 
cost saving possibilities and the many advantages of cleaning bobbins with the 
Termaco or Utsman in place of the expensive hand cleaning method. 


DOUBLE-END UTSMAN—Cleans 80.000 feeler bobbins each 
working day. SINGLE-END UTSMAN cleans 40.000 per day. 


OBTAIN THE FACTS 


Find out what Termaco and Utaman machines « 
are accomplishing in other mills, We can give 
you interesting data. Write for it today. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE C0.,Inc. 


Engineering Dept. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Representatives for N. Y. & WN. E. 
(Complete stock of parts handled by Northern representatives.) 
Every machine trade-marked 
“TERMACO” is sold under a 
binding guarantee as to work- 
manship, material and operation. 
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as well as under the lieker-in, and around the cylinder 
sereen. Fly will form under these places and when high 
enough for the air current to draw them in they will be 
sucked into the stock and go on in for a lump. On strip- 
ping the cards they must be stripped clean, or else fine 
white and brown neps will show up in the work. Let a 
doffer comb belt break and the sliver wrap up around the 
doffer, and let the cylinder get filled up with this, and the 
result will be bad, showing a tremendous amount of neps 
and trash. 


At the drawing frames we found the most dangerous 
place visible to the operative, a difficulty that should have 
been remedied at the beginning, and that was when the 
cans of sliver were placed too far under the knock-off 
spoons. At this place there is always a certain amount of 
dusty, dirty short fibers formed ready to drop, and when 
the cans are set directly underneath, there is nothing else 
to do but for these fibers to drop into the can to be carried 
into the stock, making a lengthy gout or slug. This was 
remedied by placing a %-inch strip of lumber in line back 
of the drawing frames so that the cans could not be placed 
under far enough to catch this waste when it was dropped 
off from the knock-off spoons. This, in connection with a 
more careful system of cleaning, did away with an amount 
of defects that was hardly believeable. Cleaning under- 
neath the coiler head plates regularly helped a lot. 


With reference to oiling the cuffs on the top rolls, we 
clean our rolls every two weeks. We have two processes 
of drawing frames and clean one process one week and the 
other next week, oiling and cleaning the cuffs each time, 
and we hardly ever have any dry ones. All clearers should 
be picked regularly, and care taken not to allow any 
to drop onto the stock. Sometimes the clearer cloth will 
become worn and not hold the fly. If not worn completely 
out, this can be remedied by carding the flannel off with 
card clothing, or by turning the cloth around if it has 
not already been turned. One good way to clean them—if 
the mill has an air system—is to take them off and carry 
them to some place and blow them out. The air will clean 
them thoroughly of all small particles of trash. It will 
also be noted that if empty cans sitting idle in the room 
are not turned upside down they will catch and accumulate 
quite an amount of settlings, resulting in slugs. 


Bunches—that is, white bunches—can be made by the 
slivers running too slack in the tension on the drawing 
frames, the ends sagging down and eatching up or looping 
up at its sides, making white bunches. Dry cuffs, or worn 
euffs and flutes, together with atmospheric conditions, 
will cause ends on the drawing frames to sag down and 
eventually loop in on the slivers, making a lump. Most 
any good carder already knows these remedies: fix the 
worn parts, and change the tension gears to conform with 
the atmospheric conditions, or change the atmospheric con- 
ditions if able to do it, which, of course, means that if the 
windows are open too much, to close some of them to 
suit the conditions. 

Slubbers are the same as the drawing frames, with re- 
gard to the tension. If they are not kept right in heavy 
atmospheric conditions they will sag and loop up and go 
in double, which causes a lump, broken down ends, and 
when an end is down on the frames it will fly around and 
thrash the adjacent bobbins causing white fuzzy lumps on 
them, and they, of course, go on into the work and are 
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easily detected in either the yarn or the cloth. This is true 
on all roving frames, and should be avoided as much as 
possible. When the operative puts up such an end that 
has been down for some time, this waste should be cleaned 
off, the clearer boards underneath first and, second, the 
rollers on the slubbers. If these are not kept picked clean 
they will fill up and the clearer waste will “eat” its way 
into the work, making lumps. The top clearer boards. on 
all the roving frames will do the same thing if not kept 
clean. Excessive oiling of the top rolls will cause the oil 
to run out and gather fly and turn it loose in the work 

Failure to keep the flyers and tops of the spindles clean 
ed off, as well as the doffer boxes, will give trouble. The 
back plates on the stecl roll stands behind the flyers, if 
allowed to run too long without cleaning, will cause trouble 
The cleaning of this plate is determined by the hank rov 
ing, as the finer the roving the longer it will run without 
cleaning. In any case it should be done at least three 
times a week. On coarser work it should be done every 
day, according to the accumulation. 

Another bad place for white lumps to accumulate 1s 
in putting roving up on the clear-boards for the front 
line of roving on the intermediates, or for fine frames, as 
the roving that is already in the creels is running down 
passing by this roving laid on the front clear-boards, be 
fore going into the rolls, causes an accumulation of white 
fibers to stick out. Sometimes they get so large that they 
break down the ends before they will pass through the 
rollers. And if they don’t break down they will become 
lumps or slugs. This can be avoided by not putting this 
roving up on the frames until it is about time to start 
ereeling that which is being run out on the frames. Fan 
ning off frames should never be allowed regardless of con- 
sequences, even for waste work, as this will cause it 
run bad when it strikes the spinning, for the yarn is set 
for the travelers, or the travelers are set for yarn of a 
certain number, and when these extra slugs come along 
they will not go through. 

All these things we had to work out, and work fast 
to be sure of making good on that order, and we got by 
fairly. But from then on we tried to avoid this over 
exertion by profiting by this experience—just like being 
bitten by the same snake twice, or a burnt child dreading 
the fire, for we didn’t want to move, we wanted to stay 
on the job, and we didn’t want the boss to get too peeved 
and sore, and we wanted his smile. To do so, we had to 
make good work. After all, it was largely a matter of 
good cleaning, and when a mill has a good system of clean- 
ing, and the operatives get accustomed to it and see how 
much better everything runs, they like it much better. 

Contributor No. 14 


Points on Brushing and Rolling. 


Epiror Corron : 

Some time ago, in a letter to the discussion department, 
I pointed out that there were not enough cloth room fore- 
men taking part in the discussions, and for a while several! 
of them sharpened their pencils and went at it, but it 
looks like the hot weather had proved too much for then 
and they have been nodding on the job. Therefore, I an 
going to take up one cloth room process and talk about 
it a little to see if it won’t again start something going 1 
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part in the efficiency and productiveness of 

every department of the mill. Back of ever, 
highly efficient mill you'll find perfect ventilation 
perfect cooling in the summer and heating in th 
winter. And back of every perfect cooling and 
heating system you'll find the most perfect fans 
and blowers—BUCKEYE. 


In the Buckeye equipped mill you won’t find « 
hot, oppressive atmosphere in the summer that stifles 
the employee’s efliciency and cuts your production 
—you won’t find a cold, numbing condition in win 
ter that keeps them full of cold. You won’t find the 
dye house filled with vapor that is injurious alike to 
employee, product and building interior. You’! 
find the correct temperature maintained the year 
around—maintained by a system exactly suited to 
your particular requirements—a system using the 
famous 


r. BUCKEYE 
7 PANSBLOWERS 


for Cooling—Ventilating—Heating 


Our engineers are at your service. You will be under no obli 
gation by writing us for any information you desire or asking 
that an engineer call and investigate your particular condi 
tions and advise with you as to the best equipment or system 
for your mill—whether it be a system of cooling. heating, ven 
tilating. exhausting. condensation and vapor elimination B 
veying of raw stock, lint. etc., or the drying of cloth. 


A TMOSPHERIC conditions play an importan 
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We are glad to serve you, whether you buy or not. 
Write us direct or write or wire our Southern office 


BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern District Office, 372 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga 


$24 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Il. 1400 Broadway, New Yor® 
101 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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my line—that is, directly in my line. 

After getting our goods properly stitched and wound 
on rolls the next process is usually a cleaning process, either 
brushing and shearing, or brushing at least. However, the 
character of the goods and the judgment of the overseer 
will have to determine to just what extent this shearing 
and brushing may be carried with safety and profit. Cer- 
tain light goods of open construction such as scrim, mos 
quito net, very light bag cloth, ete., and others of heavier 
construction yet of softer weave, such as ratines, 
madras, lenos, ete., will allows no brushing at all in a reg- 
ular brushing or shearing machine. Sometimes specially 
prepared machines, usually in connection with the inspect 
ing frame and equipped with nothing but bristle brushes, 
are used to pick up loose strings, lint and dirt from such 
goods. Other goods of heavier pick and more compact 
weave will allow light brushing but will not stand the ma- 
chines being set too close, else they, like the first mentioned, 
will be ruined by having the filling slip and the goods torn. 
While other goods heavier still and more solid i 
will allow the closest adjustment and the heaviest work. 

In brushing, and also in shearing, 
the prime aim is to remove loose and 
hanging threads, gouts and leaf that 
have escaped in other processes. And 
there is often. much of such foreign 
matter to be removed. The carder, 
and weaver all to be 
brushing and 


certain 


weave 


spinner have 
thankful 
shearing machine, if properly run, and 
there is where the rub comes in. I will 
not venture to state a percentage, but 
many such machines in southern milis 


are improperly run and nobody seems 


for a good 


to care. I have seen several such ma- 
chines so run down, so poorly adjusted as to be a mer 
waste of power and time to run them at all. 

It is my purpose here to take up some of these defects 


and adjustments in detail, but before proceeding, allow me 


to say that these machines, like all others, have their limita- 


and regardless of how well they are kept or how 
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properly they are adjusted, they made to take 
out every piece of leaf and trash left by poor 
every gout or knot left by 
warping, nor yet have I ever seen one that would take off 
every string left by poor weaving. 


eannot be 
carding, nor 
poor spinning, spoo!ing and 
These machines, if prop 
erly adjusted, will do much, but they will not do it all. 

The first essential thing in brushing is cleanliness. I do 
not believe that any brusher was ever kept too clean, be- 
cause the machines will run with the rolls all full of strings 
and waste if they 


that a roll covered with a blanket of 


are allowed to do so, forgetful of the fact 
strings never comes 
in contact with the goods and can have no effect upon them 

The next greatest abuse of these machines is speed, o1 


more strictly speaking, unproportionate speed. Now on 


these machines, as those familiar with them know, there are 
two speeds, a roller speed and a cloth speed, or the speed 


at which the cloth passes through the machine. The roller 


speed cannot be too high, for the higher the speed the stead 
ier and stronger the contact with the goods, the more often 
it operates on the goods in passing and, therefore, the more 
thorough the cleaning given. But while the rolls should 
run at as high a speed as circumstances and conditions will 
justfy, the cloth speed should be reduced and run just as 
slowly as possible. However, the goods cap be made to go 
through quickly, as many mill managers seem to care mort 
for cost than quality, the temptation to speed up the clot! 
is a temptation but few overseers can resist. 

I present here for reference purposes a sectional view 
of an ordinary brushing machine with calender rolling ma 


chine measuring attachment, steamer and stretch roll. Sucl 
machines as this are usually used in our southern mills for 
Pe poonally, I prefer one with shear 


ordinary sheeting 


blades included. These machines are built by several manu 
facturers and may in-some minor particulars be different 
but in principles and essentials they are all the same. 
shall not try to deal with the differences but shall try to 
take up the essential features so that what I say may be 
made to apply to all makes of machines. 


At the 


chine, I prefer to have a guide frame with tension and guide 


front end, or before the cloth enters this ma 


bars as illustrated in the small eut. The reasons for this 
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IGURES mean calculations. Calculations 
are costly if not RIGHT the first time. 


All of your figure-work involves some form of 
calculation. In your ledger accounts and other 
work, there are many additions and subtrac- 
tions. Invoices, discounts, payrolls, t2x reports, 
averages, percentages, statistics are the results cf 
calculations—all offering the chance for error. 

In the days when Jim Bradley climbed the 
three rungs of his hizh stool and laboriously 
tackled long rows of figures, the calculating 
machine had not arrived. 


To-day, no well organized business would 
attempt to handle its important fizgure-work 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


The 20-Place 
Automatic 





‘Ihe Machine Does the 
Work and Proves it!" 





Learn why th: Monroz is a DIFFERENT machine by 
arranging a tril demonsiration. 





Calculating Machine Company 











witheut placing the responsibility for accurate, 
speecy results upon a machine. 


Knowing thet you want the machine that will 
afford the necessary protection against dclays; 
avainct errcrs of the human element; agzinst 
mispleced decimel points, we invite you to in- 
vestigate the Monroe Line of Figuring Machines. 


With the Monroe, the machine docs the 
work. The keyboard and two sets cf dials 
furnish Proof of First-time Accuracy. “Locked 
Figures” protect you against errors of the 
humanelement. The Monroe Two-way mech- 
anism means simplicity of operation; split- 
second speed; and safe results. 


No obligation whatever. 





NEW YORK CITY 


The Monroe is made 
in a size and model to 
fit your figuring needs 
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are plain. It straightens any wrinkles, has the goods enter 
more evenly, allows the operator to see bad seams and such 
other places as will catch and tear on the brushes in time 
to stop the machine and save the loss of damaged goods, 
and perhaps breakage of the machine. Furthermore, it 
allows the operator to see wavy cloth and many other de- 
fects in weaving not possible to see otherwise. Such guide 
frames may either be purchased or built at a small cost by 
the mill mechanic. 


After passing over the frame the cloth enters the brush- 
er proper by passing around the iron rods a a and then fol- 
lows the dotted line through to the ealender rolls. It first 
passes between the emery rolls b b, one operating on the 
face and one on the back of the goods. These rolls are 
both valuable and dangerous and require more judgment in 
adjustment than possibly any of the other rolls. It set too 
far away from the goods they lose their value; if set too 
close they will slip the filling out of place on light goods 
and partially nap heavier goods, thereby changing its ap- 
pearance, needlessly increasing the waste and rendering 
their prime aim of loosening up the gouts and knots so as 
to be more easily removed in subsequent processes more 
difficult. These rolls should be set so as strike the goods 
with a good even snappy stroke of the same force on either 
side and with even tension the entire width of the goods. 


Another important feature is to keep the rolls properly 
covered with the right size emery flakes suitable for the 
goods to be finished. Some may laugh at this idea and-I 
do not remember ever having read anything along this line 
even from the manufacturers themselves, but I have found 
by experience that by using a fine grain fillet mueh better 
results may be obtained on fine goods; also a coarse grain 
will give better results on coarse goods. Also I wish to 
say a word about replacing the emery on worn rolls. 

Two abuses are a common practice: One is to entirely 
discard old rolls and buy new ones; and the other is to try 
to put new fillet on top of the old. One is an unnecessary 
expense and the other unsatisfactory, as the emery flakes 
never form an even surface, but lump up, so to speak. The 
rolls usually come covered by a winding of coarse strong 
twine. To properly recover, take this twine, old fillet and 
all, off down to the bare wood. Then rewind with the 
same or similar twine laid in a good grade of glue. Let it 
dry, place it in a lathe and cover first with a heavy coat 
of good slow drying glue. Then, while wet, start the lathe 
at a reasonably high speed and spinkle emery on it as long 
as it will stick. Allow it to run for some time until the 
fillet is settled, and then lay it away on journal supports 
until thoroughly dry. 

Our cloth now comes in contact with the beater blades ¢ c, 
arranged as the emery rolls, one on each side of the goods. 
These blades are also an important part of the machine 
which are often misused or abused concerning their proper 
setting. Just about the same may be said of these as has 
been said about the emery rolls, except that I prefer to set 
the beater blades just a trifle closer than the emery rolls, 
if the goods will allow it. I prefer to set them thus with 
the goods drawn taut. I turn the blades to right angles and 
then set them so that one cutting edge is just striking the 
goods as the other is just leaving. By taking a little care 
and getting this adjustment just right, we may have two 
eutting edges at work on the goods all the time instead of 
one. And this is no trifling matter, although few overseers 
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seem to realize how much value these little blades are to the 
mill when properly adjusted. The amount of leaf trash, 
dirt and knots they will cut off the face of the goods, even 
when the cardin,z is of the best, is simply marvelous. The 
abuses of these ulades are improper setting, allowing them 
to become foul with strings, which they very easily do, 
and dullness. The value of these blades lies in keeping 
them sharp. The best way to sharpen them is by milling 
or planing, but as few mills are equipped with suitable ma- 
chines to handle material as long as the rolls usually are, 
fairly good results may be obtained by taking the rolls out, 
fastening them in a lathe or some other suitable device and 
drawing a very fine file down each blade, a corresponding 
number of times—draw-filing is, I believe, the proper term 
for this. 

The goods now pass up over bars d d and between wire 
fillet covered rolls e e. 
this point, if the goods are very light, I prefer to change 
lower e and substitute a bristle clothed roll. 
because the heavy pull, owing to the sudden curve of the 
goods here, makes it necessary to set this lower e roll too 
far away from the goods or else cause an abnormal amount 
of waste by the roll hanging into bad seams and weaving 
imperfections. With heavy coarse goods, this, of course, 
does not occur so often. 
ticular machine are also usually wire fillet, so I have left 
them out, but what I now say of wire fillet will also apply 
to them. 


Because of the very heavy drag at 


My reason is 


The next two rolls in this par- 


There is a wide range of fillets in use on these rolls and 
it would be difficult to say which is best to use save in a 
The fillet should be of proper gauge and have 
If any 


general way. 
little or no knee, that is, be almost or quite straight. 
knee or crook exists it should be run point away from the 
When it is 
run point to the goods, a more or less napped effect is 
bound to result. On goods that will stand this nap, no nap 
is desired. Goods of a soft texture that might not be hurt 
by a slight nap will, as a usual thing, catch on the rolls 


goods and not point to it as is so often done. 


and tear because of their very softness, so that these rolls 
will have to be run so far away from the cloth as to be 
almost useless, or tear and waste too much eloth. 

Personally, I prefer for coarse heavy goods a very short 
coarse fillet, perfectly straight. For medium weight solid 
weaves I prefer a long fine fillet, and for very light loose 
weaves, I substitute stiff bristle brushes entirely. 

As to setting for coarse heavy goods with a short stiff 
fillet, I would set my rolls to strike evenly but lightly with 
Where I use long soft wire I would set 
The abuses of these rolls 


little or no drag. 
so as to have considerable drag. 
are in allowing them to run foul with strings and waste, 
wrong settings, improper fillet, badly worn fillet, substitut- 
ing discarded ecard fillet with too much knee and running 
them too sharp. These rolls are very difficult to keep clean. 
Strings will bury up in the clothing and give no little 
trouble to get them out. The best way I know to clean them 
is to use a good sharp knife, strip the roll down lengthwise 
three or four times, then, with a sharp-pointed crooked wire 
fixed to a handle, pull the threads away. These rolls re- 
quire little or no sharpening. There is an emery-covered 
board with irregular grooves on its face sold for this pur- 
pose when sharpening is necessary. 

We now pass to the rolls f f, which usually are stiff 
bristle brushes, whose prime purpose is to clean the cloth 
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Sanymetal installed in the University of Pennsylvania 
Stadium, Philadelphia, Pa 


4000 
Installations 


HE = substantial success _ of 

Sanymetal Toilet and Office Par- 
tiuons is attested today by over 4000 
installations, in practically every class 
of building, alt over the country. 
Unexcelled metal craftsmanship, in- 
sistence on the best in material and 
finish, close attention to details of san- 
itation— these qualities have set 
Sanymetal distinctly apart from ordi- 
nary metal partitions. And pertect 
adaptability to every toilet room and 
office requirement has made it stand- 
ard equipment for industrial pur- 
poses. 
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Designed for toilets, urinals. showers, dress- 
ing rooms, and toilet wainscot. Standard 
units adaptable to any layout. Made always 
of Armco Ingot Iron. Water-shedding con- 
struction, Doors equipped with Sanymetal 
Gravity Roller Hinges. Write today for our 
new Catalog No. 5. 








Specitied! 
by leading Construction Engineers 


One of the leading construction en- 
gineers in the country in specifying the 
sub-flooring for a huge cotton mill, in- 
sisted ‘hat it come up to the standard of 
Creo-pine Sub-Flooring—produced by 
the Southern Wood Preserving Com- 
pany. be 

Engineers are generally recognizing 
the fact that Creo-pine is the standard 
sub-flooring. Many mill owners are in- 
sisting upon it in new construction pro- 
grams. 






Catalog 4 shows Office 
and Mili Partitions 
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THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
986 E. 64th Street Cleveland, Ohio 





Write for full details today. 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


Creosoting and Creo-pine Products 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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of loose dirt, strings and lint that the former rolls have 
left upon it. They should be set to drag fairly well but 
not too strongly upon the goods and with an even force the 
entire width of the goods. The most important thing is to 
keep them clean and in this respect let me say that one of 
the hardest thinzs I have encountered in connection with 
these machines is to get the operator to keep the stripping 
box for the top roll clean. This box will fill with lint and 
strings very rapidly and when too full this lint will be 
drawn down by the force of the fan underneath and pass 
out of the machine in great lumps on the goods. Having 
more or less starch in it, this lint will be moistened in sub- 
sequent processes, adhere to the goods, pass on into the 
bale, and probably be heard from through the buyer. 

I have referred to the settings for these rolls. The means 
of setting is so patent I hardly thought it necessary to go 
into detail about it. All boxes for the journals of the 
rolls are made adjustable by a very simple mechanism that 
anyone may readily understand. 

Our goods are now through the brushing machine proper 
and ready for subsequent processes. The brushing ma- 
chines are fitted with quite a variety of winding devices. 
I show, in connection with this brushing machine, the one 
in most common use in southern mills. It is a rolling de- 
vice and calendering machine combined, which is in reality 
another process. Yet as it is a conservative and economical 
arrangement, I give it preference to all other forms of 
rolling or winding goods from the brusher. In fact, my 
preference is to have the stitcher, brusher and winder all 
arranged in tandem and the shipper rod on the brusher 
and calender extend back to the stitcher so that one opera- 
tor may run the entire line. By this means I am able to 
save one man’s pay and if not, then by all means, I am 
sure to make the work convenient and reduce the waste to a 
minimum. 

After leaving the bristle rolls f f the goods pass onto 
the draft roll g with a heavy iron nip roll, gear driven, 
on the end of which is an expansion pulley that may be 
adjusted to suit the various goods and needs. From here 
the goods pass on down under the rolls and over the meas- 
uring roll h, which, by a belt with an expansion pulley for 
adjustment for various goods, drives a register + on the 
frame oi the calender. 

This measuring roll serves a number of purposes. Where 
goods are packed for shipment in rolls it, or some similar 
device, becomes an abso!ute necessity. By running each 
style of goods on separate rolls, as most overseers do, and 
measuring and weighing the rolls, the average weight may 
be ascertained much earlier and just as accurately as by 
waiting for the baling slips when the goods are packed, 
which is sometimes days after the cloth has been brushed. 
Then, again, I claim that a more accurate estimate of how 
the goods are really running at the looms may be obtained 
thusly. The goods when passing here have all been woven 
recently, while if allowed to pass on through to the pack- 
ing slip, some of the goods in the bale or case may have 
been woven days or even in some cases, weeks before. The 
older goods may have been, when made, too heavy or too 
light. This will show on the packing slip average and may 
cause the superintendent to change his yarn, when, in real- 
itv, the goods are running right at the present time. It 
is just another check on the weight and one a little more 
prompt in its application. 
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Still another value of the measuring roll worthy of men- 
tion is that hy keeping a record of the vards run, the over- 
seer is able to ascertain in a jiffy how much goods are un- 
packed in the room. The process is simply this: Take 
the inventory figures for a single style or for all the stvles 


collectively as per the last inventory, which is usually the 


first of each month. Add to this inventory figure the 
amount of goods brushed, subtract the amount baled and 
you have the amount on hand much more accurately than 
a laborious inventory wou!d give it to you and much more 


quickly. In mills running a large number of styles of 
goods on short orders, this is about the best wav I know 


of keeping up with how you stand on orders and from this 


cause alone justifies the cost and careful upkeep of this 
roll. 

From the measuring roll the goods pass on over the 
steam jet j where goods for the jobbing trade, such as 
sheeting, shirting, ete., intended to reach the ultimate con- 
sumer without any further finishing is usually steamed. 
This steam jet is connected with the shipper lever in such 


a manner that when the rolls / 1 are running and winding 


the cloth the jet is open and moistening the cloth by blowing 


moist steam through it just before it goes onto the stretch 
roll k. This moisture makes the cloth stick slightly to the 
outwardly moving bars of the stretch roll, which pulls out 


all wrinkles and even increases the width of the cloth to a 
slight extent. From this point the cloth goes to the nip 
of the calender rolls 1] 1 and after passing through this nip 
it goes up over the shell roll on the mandrell m, where it is 
wound in roll form under a suitable brake tension. 

I have added these latter details solely for the benefit 
of the younger readers, as the more experienced men under- 
stand all this without being to!d. 

Also, I have not gone into the use of heat and pressure 
and slip on the rolls J 1 because such finishes are not used 
on grey goods but usually come into play only after other 
processes or in the ease of colored goods. 

Perhaps some cloth room man more familiar with this 
angle of the work will now come to bat and tell us his 
views on his particular class of goods. We're waiting and 


Be ee See Cees te) 


we'll be interested, too. 





Naphthylamine and Beta-naphthol. 
Epitor Corron : 

Will you please tell me through your “How Other Men 
Manage” department what naphthylamine and beta-naph- 
thol are derived from. I know in a general way that they 
come originally from coal tar and that they are used in 
aniline colors and dyeing but I have no definite information 
regarding their mode of making or their uses in the pro- 
duction of dyestuffs, though I am familiar with the use of 
the finished product, being a dyer. 

I. F. McC. (N. B.) 


Epitor Corron: 

Replving to “I. F. MeC.’s” inquiry, I would say that 
naphthylamine is derived from naphthalene, one of the con- 
stituents of coal tar. 

When coal tar is distilled the result of the distillation 
is separated into four fractions: Ist, the light oil, which 
passes over up to 150 degrees Centigrade, and which con- 


tains all the benzene and toluene; 2nd, the middle oil which 
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Corn Swinging 


Idler Cone 


For Kitson Pickers 


ERITORIOUS Device For 

Your Kitson Pickers, En- 
dorsed By Numerous Mill Men. 
Why Not You? 


Power, time and labor is saved by using 
Dixon's Solid Belt Dressing. A quick, sure 
cure for slipping belts. It may be safely 
used without danger of hardening or crack- 
ing belts. Write for Circular 34-0. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Estab. 1827 





Uniform Tension on Belt. 
Absolutely Fool Proof. Belt : 
Once Put On Never Needs Any : 
more Adjustments. Cone AIl- : 
ways Parallel. Even Yardage. 


DIXON'S $3283 
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I | % Better than 
7 _ a / ever from 
» aes : YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
Dre have been added to the °1912’’ Cloth 
rrr Cutting, Folding and Winding Ma- 
3 ML veer chine which add at least 50 per cent 
to its value to uU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you an 
exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the machine, 

It saves time, labor, machines and 
cloth 

YOU ONLY NEED ONE 
MACHINE where before it required 
two a— you get an extra strip ge each bolt of cloth. 

It cuts the corners of expenses in every way and jeads to more and greater profits. 

THE “ENORMOUS SAVING WILL INTEREST YOU. 

Mail a card for complete information and prices. 

When _in need of special machinery, write us. 

J. A. FIRSCHING, 614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y¥., U. S. A., Dept. “C.” 
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The Bradley Stencil Ma- In universal use by 
chine makes Stencils in 
half a minute at reduced 
cost of 1-10e each. Write 
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Stencil 
PATENTS PENDING Machine 


Price, $10.00 per Picker Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
F.O.B.F Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
- U. BD. Factory Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Menufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Bahan Textile Machinery Co. Write for Prices and Samples 
GREENVILLE, S. C. A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 
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passes over from 150 degrees Centigrade to 200 degrees 
Centigrade, consisting of phenol, and naphthalene; 3rd, 
the heavy oil which passes over from 200 degrees to 310 
degrees Centigrade, consisting of naphthalene, phenols, and 
quinoline bases and, 4th, the anthracene oil which contains 
anthracene. 

After distilling, these four fractions are further puri- 
fied by washing and further distillation. 

Naphthalene is deposited from the fractions which pass 
over between 180 and 250 degrees Centigrade, and is puri- 
fied by first pressing, then washing with alkali and acid 
(if necessary), again pressing, and finally subliming or dis- 
tilling. This naphthalene is the first product or starting 
point from which napthylamine and beta-naphthol are 
made, and I might say here that it is also the starting 
point for the manufacture of artificial indigo, the naph- 
thalene being converted into phthalic anhydride by distill- 
ing with fuming sulphuric acid in the presence of mercury. 

When making beta-naphthol from naphthalene, the first 
process consists in converting the naphthalene into naph- 
thalene B sulphonic acid. This is accomplished as follows: 
100 parts naphthalene, 120 parts concentrated sulphuric 
acid. The acid is warmed to 100 degrees Centigrade and the 
finely ground naphthalene is added gradually under constant 
stirring. The mixture is then heated to 160-170 degrees 
for 12 hours. After cooling, the sulphonation mixture 
is poured into boiling water and milk of lime added until 
an alkaline reaction is obtained. The mixture is at once 
filtered and evaporated down to a small bulk and allowed 
to cool. After standing overnight the calcium salt of the 
sulphonie acid crystallizes out and is filtered. It is now 
dissolved in hot water and a solution of carbonate of soda 
added until a filtered portion gives no further precipitate 
with sodium carbonate. The precipitated calcium carbon- 
ate is then filtered out, and the sodium salt evaporated 
until crystals begin to separate out. 

This resulting sodium-naphthalene B sulphonate is con- 
verted into beta-naphthol as follows: 100 parts sodium 
naphthalene B sulphonic acid, 300 parts caustic soda; the 
causti¢ soda with a little water is put into a crucible and 
heated to 280 degrees Centigrade. The finely powdered 
B-salt is now added as quickly as possible with constant 
stirring, taking care that the temperature does not fall 
below 260 degrees Centigrade. When all is in the temper- 
ature is raised to 320 degrees Centigrade. The reaction 
takes place at 310-320 degrees Centigrade. The 
froths and steam is evolved and when the reaction is all 
complete the mass becomes quite liquid. This fusion is 
kept at 310-320 degrees for five minutes. The top layer 
of the melt, containing the sodium naphtholate, is poured 
off, and, after cooling, the mass is broken up and dissolved 
in water; from this the naphthol is precipitated with con- 
eentrated hydrochloric acid. After cooling the beta- naph- 
thol is filtered off, dried and distilled in vacuo. Beta-naph- 
thol is used largely in the preparation of azo—and other 
dyes, and in the dyeing of the insoluble azo—and ingrain 
colors on the fibers. 

In the production of naphthylamine the naphthalene 
is first converted into nitronaphthalene by nitration with: 
100 parts naphthalene, 80 parts concentrated nitric acid and 
100 parts concentrated sulphuric acid in the same manner 
that nitro-benzene is made. 

Nitro-naphthalene is a light yellow solid and is used 
almost entirely for the manufacture of naphthylamine. 


mass 
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reduction of nitro- 


The process 


Naphthylamine is produced by the 
naphthalene with iron and hydrochloric acid. 
is as follows: 60 parts nitro-naphthalene, 80 parts iron 
powder, 4 parts concentrated hydrochloric acid, 40 parts 
water. The iron powder, together with the water and th 
acid, is warmed to 50 degrees Centigrade. The nitro-naph- 
thalene is now added in small portions at a time with con 
The 
tion must be kept at 70-80 degrees Centigrade. 


the reduce 
When the 
last portion of the nitronaphthalene has been added, th 


stant stirring. temperature throughout 


stirring is continued until there is no further rise in the 


temperature; when this point is reached, the reaction is 


finished. <A little milk of lime is now added until an 
alkaline reaction is obtained and the mass is allowed to 
cool. It is now filtered and the iron residue containing 


the naphthylamine is dried as far as possible in the air. 
After partially drying in this manner the residue is dis 
tilled. 


the eake is dried and redistilled in vacuo. 


The naphthylamine distills over and soon solidifies, 
Naphthylamine 
is nearly insoluble in water but it dissolves almost complete- 
ly in dilute hydrochloric acid. It is sold in greyish white 
lumps and is used for the preparation of naphthioniec acid, 
alpha-naphthol, naphthylamine-sulphonie acids and many 
of the azo dyes. 

Beta-naphthol and naphthylamine are used as compo- 
nent parts in so many of the dyestuffs that I have no room 
here to give them all and so will mention only a few: 

Fast Brown—Naphthionie acid + Resoreinol. 

Naphthol Black 
Beta-naphthol disulphonie acid. 

Brilliant Congo Red—Benzidine +4 
phonie acid. 

Benzo-purpurine—Tolidine +- Naphthylamine sulphonie 





Naphthylamine disulphonie acid + 


Naphthylamine sul 


acid, 

Azo-blue—Tolidine +- Naphthol sulphonic aeid. 

Benzo-azurine—Dianisidine Naphthol sulphonie acid 

Diamine Black—Benzidine +- Amidonaphthol sulphonie 
acid. 

Naphthylene red—1:5—Diamidonaphthalene + naph 
thionie acid. 

Beta-naphthol is used in dyeing all the so-called ice 
colors and it is used in most of the diazo dyestuffs. Nearly 
all the azo dyestuffs (and there are about 800 of them of 
all colors) are produced by the interaction of a diazo salt 
for the first component and a phenol (beta-naphthol) or an 
amine for the second. In the first case the aqueous solu- 
tion of the salt (hydrochloride) of a primary amine is 
first treated with sodium nitrite and hydrochloric aeid in 
the presence of ice, whereby a diazo salt is formed. This 
solution of the diazo salt is next coupled with the phenol 
(beta-naphthol) by allowing a solution of the former to 
run gradually into an alkaline solution of the latter. 

In the second case where the second component is an 
amine, the principle of the method is the same, except that 
the combination of the diazo salt with the dissolved amine 


is brought about in a neutral or faintly acid solution. 
W. B. (Maine) 


The 1923 edition of Dockham’s “Jobbing Trade and 
Department Stores Directory” is ready for distribution. 
This edition contains a list of 4,321 buyers, including 3,084 
jobbers and 1,428 department stores, located in the United 
States and Canada. Dockham Publishing Co., 44 Brom- 
field St., Boston, are the publishers. 
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Colored Goods Men, Attention! 


Epitor CorrTon : 

I should like to have some of your readers running 
colored goods give some suggestions for methods of pre- 
venting frosting, or white spots on colored warps, at the 
slasher. R. G. S. (Ga.) 


Answers Questions on Slashing. 





Eprtor Corron: 

I should like to reply to the questions on slashing, as 
given in the questionnaire of the Textile Operating Execu- 
tives of Georgia, which was published in your August issue. 

The first question asks what percentage of size is best 
for good running work. I should say from 5 to 20 per 
cent. It all depends, however, upon the number of the 
yarn, the twist in the yarn, the number of threads per inch 
in the reed, the picks per inch, whether plain weave one up 
and one down, or plain weave with two threads in one har- 
ness eye with four threads in one dent of reed; also whether 
it is three-harness drill or twill or sateen weave; and 
whether the yarn is dyed. There are also many other little 
points to be considered. 

Question 2. “What percentage of inereased strength 
ean be gained by using ball bearings on s!ashers? Is the 
positive driven slasher (this should read “cylinder” as to 
my mind “slasher” means the whole machine) better than 
the ball bearing evlinder, for strength of yarn?” 

In answering this, I am in doubt as to the meaning of 
the word “positive” as used in the question. On ordinary 
slashers with roller bearings, and running sets such as print 
cloth warps and other heavier sets, there does not seem to 
be much, if any, strained or weakened yarn from these sets 
pulling on both the big and little cylinders; that is one 
kind of “positive” (pull). Next, take the same machine 
and put a positive gear or chain drive on the large cylinder, 
and this would eliminate some so-called strain. My choice 
would be ball bearings.on both cylinders, no chain drive, 
unless where the sets were so light that they could not pull 
the large cylinder laced up alone. 

The less stretching the yarn receives in sizing, the bet- 
ter it will be on the looms, but the large cylinder should 
not run as if it were on centers, so that when the machine 
is stopped suddenly the cylinder will keep on revolving 
when the yarn is stopped. To my mind, there is quite a lot 
that can be done to prevent weak yarn on slashers besides 
ball bearings. For instance, if one changes from a heavy 
set to a very thin set and does not arrange the cloth; that 
is, take enough cloth off the tension roll to make the right 
tension on the yarn, there will be stretched yarn, no matter 
how the cylinders are driven. 

It wou'd seem that the best answer to this question 
would be individual tests, always keeping in mind that good 
yarn spoiled in slashing is entirely up to the one in charge 
of that department. The fault or blame should not fall 
on the operative, unless he has been hired with the under- 
standing of full responsibility. 

Answering question three, I think thin boiling starch 
is better than thick boiling starch, for the reason that it 
more thoroughly penetrates the yarn, but the formula mnst 
be strengthened to suit the numbers of yarn and different 
weaves, 

“How long should starch be cooked before using, and 
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at what temperature?” asks question four. This question 
will have many varying answers. My suggestion is: after 
boiling hard for a few minutes, leave small steam jet on 
and keep just on the boil for an hour and a quarter. 

Answering question five, I have always tried to get the 
best all-wool blanket, not too heavy, with a medium close 
weave, for the finishing size roll. A mixed blanket is good 
enough for the back size rolls on coarse work, but on fine 
yarns, covers of the best quality are essential. 

Question six asks whether slashers should be run at high 
speed with additional steam pressure, for drying yarn, or 
slow speed with low steam pressure, to obtain best per- 
centage for added weight. 

In reply to this, size shonld not be too thin. The ma- 
chine should be run slow enough to get the desired pene- 
tration and percentage of gain. The length of time the 
yarn remains in the size will determine what weight one 
gets. I wou'd use drying power enough to make the yarn 
okeh for the loom. 

As to the temperature in the size box—question seven 
—I keep it at a bubbling boil. 

Question nine asks, “Do you run a lease roller between 
your size box and the first cylinder? What do you think 
about it?” 

From experience—I don’t think anything about it—I 
was convinced long ago that the sheet of yarn should not 
be disturbed in any manner whatever after coming from the 
size rolls until it reaches the rods in front. I have found 
that by placing the beams different from the usual manner 
I get the result desired with the roll mentioned in the 
question. As I understand it, this roller is for the pur- 
pose of making the two halves split easier at the front. 

As to the amount of soft waste on section beams—men- 
this depends very much on the 





tioned in question ten 
judgment used by the slasher man in setting his beams cor- 
rectly, and in noticing how they act as to tension at any 
time he stops the machine. One ean see if a certain beam 
or beams are too heavily weighted or too light, they should 
be adjusted accordingly. There will always be some soft 
waste. As to the percentage of hard waste, one can make 
nearly all the slasher waste into hard waste, whichever will 
bring the best price, or it can be all taken off as soft waste 
except the tail-end at the beginning of the set and the 
most of that should be put on the bottom of the first loom 
beam and would take the place of an apron. By doing this, 
good yarn could be woven up pretty close to the lease rods 
at the loom. If all hard waste is desired, run the set com- 
pletely out except enough to tie the next set onto. How- 
ever, I think it best to run some distance after the last cut 
mark or after the first section beam has run off, as one 
can better doff loom beams before the knots on the new 
set come over the tin roller. 

Question eleven asks for remedies for slack threads on 
the section beam behind the slasher. These things might 
occur one time in the best managed mills, and can be taken 
care of for one set, but to have them happen repeatedly 
is out of the question. Slack threads at the selvages are 
caused sometimes by the comb or beam having moved after 
being set right, supposedly. If the slack ends are seattered 
they may be the result of heavier yarn getting mixed in the 
spooling, or they can come from an o!d lot of the sup- 
posedly correct number which is heavy by two or three 
numbers. A good second hand or overseer should be able to 
detect at a glance, at the warper, yarn that is a few num- 





Mother Nature - Cotton 
‘and Brunzol Softener 


. ‘Mother Nature is a master chemist - but a true 
feminist: With the inconsistency ascribed to het sex she 
worksto produce materials that invariably lack uniformity. 


That is why. the En-Bees stepped in with Brunzol 
Softener. Highly necessary uniformity is secured with 
this manufactured product which replaces vegetable and 
animal oils. 


Better still, it produces a wonderful softening effect 
not obtainable with natural materials - and at much less 
cost. 


_ Brunzol Softener is especially adapted for pure 
finishing of the finest cotton fabrics; and hosiery makers 
find it imparts the desirable soft, feel. 


The importance of efficient softeners 


is to the success of your fabrics. 
x Test out in your own mill 
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bers off, and also see whether the comb and beam are set 
all right. Also he should examine the creel when the warp- 
er stops and see if there are not a few spools running too 
freely, caused from very pointed pegs or for any other 
reason. 

“What weight squeeze rolls do you use, and why?” 
asks question 12. I use a 600-pound weight, because they 
were on the machines, and I believe the weight of the roll- 
ers is of no more importance than covering correctly. The 
cushion plays a very important part as to whether more 
or less size is left on the yarn. 

“Which will give the best results, to agitate the starch 
and compound in cold water before turning on the steam, 
or to turn on the steam as soon as the starch and com- 
pound are put into the kettle?” asks question 13. I be- 
lieve that the best results are gotten by first souring or 
steeping the starch in cold water and then pouring it 
through a fine sieve into the size kettle, which already con- 
tains the proper amount of cold water. If a powdered 
gum is used it can be dissolved like the starch and put in 
at the same time. All greases, oils, or softeners should be 
dropped into the kettle when the size is hot. 

As to methods for preventing rust spots on slashers, 
asked in question 14, I would say look out for all drips from 
the hoods, wash the size box out thoroughly as often as 
possible. If washed out any night or on Saturday always 
leave it full of water. Boil up in the morning, run the 
water off, then wipe clean all iron journals or supports in 
the box. Contributor No. 44. 


Getting a Full Leathery Feel on Drill. 





Epitor Corton : 

I am enclosing herewith a sample of sulphur dyed 
khaki, 37 inch, 2.75 yard drill and would greatly appre- 
ciate a reply through the “How Other Men Manage’ de 
partment, giving a formula for producing that full clothy 
“feel” as per sample. I am anxious to produce a full 
leathery “feel” as the feel is the important object. 


C. K. (Wis.) 


Epitor Corton : 

In reply to “C. K. (Wis.),?’ who asks for formula for 
finishing his 37-inch, 2.75-yard drill so that it will be 
“full and leathery,” I would suggest that he try it some- 
think like this: 


ROUT, BUM isos 6:05:8Sislan'sieies 150 pounds 
REPOONE caer wialh Asc ald dieimieic «ae 50 pounds 
RGM INI, fo 0 ig 'aorninse dik,0 0.0 50 pounds 
Monopole oil or soap or Turkey 

“| ee piesa ... 20 pounds 
Water to make ........ aa tte 100 gallons 


Boil until thin, or about one hour. 

The goods must be dried after dyeing and then be 
allowed to cool before starching in the mixture given above. 
Starch on a three-bowl starch mangle giving two nips and 
medium set and dry slowly at a low temperature on the 
cans. 

After drying let the goods lie until cool, and then damp 
on the sprinkler thoroughly, allow the goods to lie for two 
hours and calender on calender with wood rolls, which 
rolls must be lapped with cloth, preferably slasher cloth. 
The goods should be run over a revolving stretcher set in 
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front of the calender so as to soften them up, or “breaking 
them down,” as it is called by the trade. The goods are of 
course run cold. 

There is another way that answers very well: A mix- 
ing containing two pounds of starch to each gallon of water 


] 


is first made and boiled, one to one and or half hours, until 


thin. The goods are run through this on the starch mangie 
and then thoroughly dried on the cans. They should then 
be run a second time in the same starch mixture to whieh 
has been added—for every 150 gallons of it 
Epsom salts ..... aP ata eetate sate 100 pounds 
ROCKEY POW ON: Cb6is 6 6600 0d.0 20 pounds 
Chloride of zine (100 degrees 
ME a oe acii as vis ee 15 gallons 
Pass through this on the mangle, and dry, cool, sprinkle, 
ete., as previously advised. 
I am inclined to favor the first method or some modifi 


; 


eation of it. In either case, the goods should finish full 





and leathery and should have gained consid 
le 


I might say that Glauber’s salt 
the Epsom salt, but I think the Epsom the better of the 


will answer in the place of 


two. Epsom salts enter the fibers of the cloth when wet 
and expand there when dried, thus making the goods 
fee] thicker W. B. (Maine) 


Labor Turnover and Employment Methods. 


Epitor Corron: 


I wonder how many operating exe es have given 


7 
? 


serious thought and investigation to the amount of labo 
turnover in their plant or room, its cost, and a study into 
the methods of lessening it? The problem of inducting men 
and women into industrial positions where they will fit with 
securing permanency in the working force, is no longer a 
simple one. 

In twelve factories of one of the largest companies in 


the country manufacturing power it was found that 73 


} 


per eent ol the employees el gaged during the vear had not 


worked there before, while 23 


per cent had worked there at 
some previous time or other. 

The reasons for this are many, and may be due in part to 
the employer and again to the employee. On the part of 
the employer the causes may be in low wages, bad working 
conditions, failure to protect the worker from accidents, a 
bad attitude on the part of the foremen or superintendent 
toward the emp!oyees. On the part of the worker reasons 
will be found such as incompetence, insubordination, lazi- 
ness, a general roving spirit, and lastly accidents, sickness 
and death. 

It is generally conceded that the cost of hiring and ttain- 
ing new workmen is considerable. It is not known how 
great this expense may be nor the detailed losses involved, 
which include interviewing new men, medical examination if 
required, investigating applicants and sources of labor sup- 
ply, instructing the new men in regard to their duties and 
general factory rules, ete., the wear and tear on machines by 
the unskilled workmen, and the reduction in production due 
to the unfamiliarity of the men with the work and the 
machines causing spoiled work and making a great deal of 
waste. 

It is not an easy matter to obtain correct mathematical 
data of this total cost, due to the fact that it varies with 
the kind of work, and the character of the workmen. Some 
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COTTON BLEACHERS! 


Would you improve your goods 
if without additional cost? 


Show samples of 


Solozone-processed cottons 


to your Agent 


Let him be the judge. 


He will be delighted 
wtth permanently white goods 
that have not suffered 


in strength, 
elasticity. 


softness and 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL OCO. 
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very good average estimates, however, have been obtained, 
and it has been found that it costs around fifty to one 
hundred dollars for each new employee. 

From this it is readily seen that it would pay to reduce 
this labor turnover to as small a percentage as possible, and 
among the many remedies suggested are improved methods 
of hiring and discharging men, facilities for training them 
for their new duties, reducing fluctuations in the volume of 
work, offering financial inducements, medical supervision 
over sickness and accident, and a humane interest in the 
worker himself. 

It is generally conceded that it is a good administrative 
policy to have as few functions performed by one man, as 
possible, and the problem of hiring men is no exception. 
In small plants this is most always looked after by either 
the foreman or the superintendent but in plants of 300 or 
more employees, this work should be taken care of by one 
man. One who can devote his entire time to the problems of 
employment. A great many modern plants are now nand- 
ling these problems through an employment office and under 
the direction of an office manager. 

His primary duties being that of developing sources of 
labor supply, examination of applicants for positions, and 
to select the right men to fit the needs of the factory, to in- 
form the men what is their duty and what is expected of 
them in the factory. 

His secondary duty would be to make a study of the 
plant conditions as affecting the workmen, which would 
include methods by which men are introduced to their work, 
also any conditions that work against a spirit of cooperation 
between the men and the management, which include such 
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as the treatment of the men by their foreman, hearing com- 
plaints and grievances, methods of promotion, transfers 
from one department to another, adjustment of wage rates, 
and to examine every case of discharge or other causes of 
leaving. He also may supervise the welfare work, including 
medical supervision and accident prevention. 

In a plant of 300 men, considering 100 per cent labor 
turnover, an employment manager, reducing this to a 20 
per cent basis, and at a conservative estimate of $50 a re- 
placement, can save $10,000 yearly aside from the many 
other benefits resulting from a stable working force. Of 
course the hiring of two or three men a day would not keep 
an employment manager busy, but the taking over of the 
preliminary instruction, accident prevention and welfare 
work, around the plant, will keep him properly engaged. 

A great deal can be written on welfare work and the 
enormous amount of good it embraces, for the benefit of the 
worker as well as to the employer, who gains through the 
lessening of labor turnover in his plant, but I feel that 
enough has been written this time under the foregoing title. 

K. (0.) 


Draft on Pickers. 


Epitor Corron: 


Will you ask your readers to give their opinions of 
draft on cotton pickers, with reference to making an even 
lap? J. D. (Maine) 


Attend Boston Textile Show, Oct. 29-Nov. 3. 
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The Reduction of Manchinery in Yarn 
Manufacture. 


Epiror Corron : 

From time to time there has appeared in the depart- 
ment of “How Other Men Manage” accounts of the elimina- 
tion of certain repetition of processes. This is usually 
centered around the argument of whether it is best to omit 
the intermediate pickers. These experiments are really 
eapable of much more elaboration than has heretofore been 
generally realized. The recent severe competition resulting 
from the passing of the boom days has forced some mills 
to again investigate the problem of reducing costs by elim- 
inating certain machines or processes. Then, too, all pro- 
gressive manufacturers are interested at all times in find- 
ing out if there is any place in their mills where some saving 
can be accomplished. 

Dispensing with the intermediate picker may alter the 
strength, cleanliness and evenness of the finished yarn. 
Those who have done this claim that in most cases none of 
these factors have been made worse and in some cases they 
have been improved—notably ‘the strength. The pri- 
mary purpose of the pickers is to clean the stock and put 
it in such shape that the cards may act on it properly. 
The finished laps should therefore be clean and even. There 
is no question but that two pickers working perfectly will 
be much better than three pickers working imperfecily. 
As has been pointed out in some of the contributions to 
this department of Corron, installing ball bearings on the 
apron bearings, patent swings for the evener belts, and a 
general trueing up of the whole machine, will render two 
pickers fully capable of making as good or perhaps better 
laps than three pickers. Certainly the less the stock is 
handled by the violent action of the beaters, the better 
the strength of the finished goods. If the finished laps 
from two picking processes show up to be fairiy even and 
the cleanliness is satisfactory, it is foolish to continue 
operating three picking processes. 

The next opportunity for investigating tle feasibility 
of dispensing with a repeating process is the drawing 
frames, since few mills resort to double carding to secure 
cleanliness. The sole purpose of the drawing frames is to 
parallel fibers and even up the roving. Any drafting 
operation tends to parallel the fibers to a certain extent. 
Therefore, the machines following the drawing frames are, 
in a measure, completing the work of the drawing frames. 
It is apparent that if the cards are delivering a fairly even 
roving all over the card room, and the drawing frames are 
always kept in good operating condition, there is a pos- 
sibility that even one process of drawing may deliver a 
sliver which will produce just as good yarn as had here- 
tofore been produced with two processes of drawing. Cer- 
tainly it is rare that anything is gained by three processes 
of drawing. 

Roving frames are usually limited to three processes. 
These frames may be investigated in the same manner as 
the machines preceding them to determine the effects of 
discontinuing one or more of them. It must be borne in 
mind, of course, that the question of length of draft comes 
in here. When a roving frame is omitted, the trafts on the 
remaining frames must be increased or the sliver from the 
drawing frames lightened up. 

It will have been observed that the writer has spoken 
in very general terms and has left a great deal to the 
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judgment of the superintendent who proposes to investigate 
reducing his costs by reducing machinery. This experiment 
naturally must be limited by the character of yarn being 
made. Extremely fine yarns do not lend themselves to the 
problem so well as coarse yarns. 
coarse numbers should by all means investigate this most 
important problem. 


However, mills spinning 


The writer feels sure from what has 
already been written, and experiments personally witnessed, 
that the field offers very fruitful results. These problems 
must be entered slowly, using only one machine at a tim 
for experimentation. They cannot be gone into rough shod. 
The test room must be relied upon for determining the 
effect on strength and evenness. These tests should not 
be limited to the finished yarn, but thorough tests should 
The cleanliness and 
appearance of the finished yarn should be carefully in- 
spected. With patience and care results should be obtained 
in any class of manufacturing establishment. Coarse yarn 


mills or mills weaving from their own coarse yarns offer 


be made on laps, sliver and roving. 


the best field for research on this point. 

The writer recently visited a mill which was exceeding- 
ly suecessful in reducing costs and improving the strength 
of their finished goods by eliminating the repetition of pro- 
cesses. This mill used two picking processes, one drawing 
process, and delivered the drawing sliver directly to the 
speeders. 
the speeders were increased. The drawing sliver was about 
one-half its previous weight. The finished yarn showed 
up to be stronger and just as even as it had been in the 
past with the usual layout. This is mentioned to show 
the tremendous possibilities of this proposition. The 
writer does not think that most mills can carry things 
this far, but there are certainly a great many mills who 


Of course the drafts on the drawing frames and 


can equal this in reducing processes or approximate the 
mill which has been mentioned. 

Our textile industry was inherited from England. The 
In England it 
is said that practically all mills adhere to three picking 
processes, three drawing processes and four roving frames. 


conservatism of the English is proverbial. 


It is true that the English mills average a finer count than 
the American mills and this may warrant this extensive 
processing. However, because one type mill may require 
such a layout, it by no means follows that another mill 
should also require the same layout. 

The writer has had a superintendent of a large mill, 
belonging to a very successful corporation, tell him that he 
This that 
came to him with a new idea or a new machine, he invariably 
told him that he let the other fellow do the experimenting 
and then, if these were successful, he would adopt them. If 


never experimented. man stated when anyone 


this superintendent really knew how little these remarks 
sounded he would have never uttered them. Not that mill 
men should tear up their organization and their mill by 
any fool thing suggested to them, but certainly they must 
realize that all progress is first an experiment. 


There is such a thing as conservative research or care- 
ful experimentation. Any mill to go forward, becoming 
larger with business in general, must continually experi- 
ment. The textile industry is not like the automobile in- 
dustry in which the struggle for existence and profits means 
constant research. A product of an automobile factory 
becomes obsolete almost as fast as women’s styles. Con- 
servatism has no place in this industry. The produets of 
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the textile mills in the unfinished state vary but little, yet 
there is always that constant struggle for reduction in 
costs. Here is where the major portion of research is re- 
quired. For any mil] man to say that he wishes the other 
fellow to do the experimenting, is to say that he wishes 
the other fellow to eventually get the business. 
Contributor No. 323. 


Suggestions on Power Cost Reduction. 


Epiror Corron: 

One of the most important points in the management 
of cotton mills—and in many mills one that is given too 
little attention—is the saving of power. Certainly this 
important factor is not given the consideration that it de- 
serves. Power is the backbone of the mill and is one of the 
items of expense, and anything that can be done to decrease 
this expense is very worthy of consideration. In this article 
I give some causes of high power costs and offer a few sug- 
gestions which I hope will be helpful to those interested. 

The first and the two most important factors which will 
be considered in reducing power costs are oiling and clean- 
liness. A regular system should be laid out in oiling and 
cleaning textile machines, and this system should be follow- 
ed. It is just as well not to have a system as to have one 
and not follow it. In large mills there is generally a man 
who attends to the oiling and nothing else, and this is to be 
recommended in every case where it is practical to do so. 
Each machine should be oiled at proper intervals and this 
can best be ascertained by experience. To keep the oil 
from spreading over the machine a small piece of waste 
should be used to wipe over the oil hole. The proper kind 
of oil to use is another important point. And a sufficient 
number of grades of oil should be kept on hand, but it is 
not wel] to have too many grades, as the expense of handling 
and storing them would not justify their use. The hangers 
should also be kept well oiled. All machines should be kept 
as clean as possible while in operation by the operatives, 
and should be taken down at intervals (length of time de- 
pending upon the machine) and thoroughly scoured and 
cleaned. A clean machine not only saves power and waste, 
but also adds to the appearance of the room and the health 
of the operatives. 

Old machinery also requires more power to drive, and 
whenever possible should be replaced by new and up-to-date 
equipment. Roving frames with the old-style horsehead mo- 
tion require much more power than the new frames with the 
vertical shaft. 

Another common cause for high power costs is that the 
shafting is very often out of line. This creates more fric- 
tion and requires more power to drive. Shafting in the 
mill should be inspected often and kept on proper align- 
ment. Self-aligning hangers should be used if possible. 
The machines should also be set in proper alignment and 
level. If, for any reason, a machine is not in use it should 
never be allowed to become rusty. A good way to keep 
machines from rusting is as follows: take an ounce of cam- 
phor, dissolve it in one pound of melted lard; take off the 
scum and mix with as much fine black lead as will give it an 
iron color. Clean the machine and smear it with this mix- 
ture, and after twenty-four hours rub clean with a soft 
linen cloth. Vaseline will keep polished surfaces from rust- 
ing better than anything else. Sometimes it is very hard to 
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remove rust from certain parts of machines, and if the ma- 
chine is allowed to rust it often means that new parts will 
have to be ordered. 

In placing and changing gears on machines they should 
never be set too close. Setting them too close not only re- 
quires more power but causes a grinding noise and reduces 
the life of the gears. Tight belts also require more power 
but they should not be too close as slippage means a loss 
of power. Too much weight on top rolls requires more 
power—just enough weight should be used to properly grip 
the fibers. Ball bearings and shell rolls mean a great sav- 
ing in power and should be used wherever possible. Ball 
bearings should also be used in other instances where 
practical. 

The lay-out and planning of a mill have considerable ef 
fect on the amount of power required. Spinning frames 
are sometimes placed crosswise of the mill, and long lines 
of shafting are run lengthwise of the rooms from which the 
spinning frames are driven in pairs. The efficiency of this 
type of drive is decidedly low, because of the long belts 
required, which are practically quarter-turn belts running 
over idlers, and are naturally of varying tension, even 
though they must of necessity be run very tight. This type 
of drive has been multiplied, whereby four frames can be 
driven in the same manner, which is even a less efficient 
drive than the other one. A properly laid-out centrally 
driven mechanical drive, while fairly economical, loses a 
large percentage of its efficiency due to the excessive amount 
of friction of the shafting and hangers. In order to have 
a balanced application of power, and to avoid excessiv 
torsional strains, the motor should be located whenever pos 
sible at the center of the load of the shaft. The diameter 
of the shaft should be just large enough to transmit the 
required power. If it is too large the excessive weight will 
require more power to drive it. It is generally considered 
that the most economical drive is the group drive. For 
some purposes individual drives are the best, but the cost 
of installation, repairs and maintenance will sometimes 
exceed group driving. A number of machines having a 
Ligh starting load can be put into a group and driven by a 
motor whose total horsepower is less than the total horse- 
power of the motors if the machines are individual driven 
For example, a card requires one and one-half horse 
power to operate and three horsepower motors would 
be required. If put into a group of ten, a fifteen horss 
power motor will drive all ten cards and operate then 
very efficiently. Of course, all ten are not started at once, 
but are thrown in one after the other so that the peak of 
the load of each machine is easily carried by the large mo 
tor. In many eases a larger motor is used than is actually 
needed, which means a waste of power, though it is bet 
ter to underload a motor than to overload it because of the 
heat that is generated by the overloaded motor. This ex 
cessive heat is not only undesirable but it is detrimental t 
the motor. 

The effect of excessive humidity on the power required 
to drive is considerably more than is generally supposed t 
be the case. Sufficient humidity to cause the work to rur 
well is not only desirable but absolutely necessary. Ex 
cessive humidity is costly, both on account of the work 
not running well, and of the extra amount of power requir 
ed to drive—the extra power being due to the “drag” of 
the fiber in its unnecessarily moistened condition and to th: 
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increased band pull due to the effect of the excessive mois- 
ture on the spindle bands. Another influencing factor upon 
the power of a mill is the temperature. It is the effect of 
this that makes a mill start up hard in the morning, 
especially on Monday. The reason is improper lubrica- 
tion, largely affected by the temperature and the relative 
humidity. 

Other factors which cause more power to be used than 
necessary are: shafting in bearings too tight, dirty shaft- 
ing and pulleys, too heavy travelers on spinning frames, 
poor bobbins, and rings not concentric with spindles, In- 
creasing the production of a machine also increases the 
power required to drive that machine and various makes 
and models of machines require more or less power. 


If the foregoing causes of high power costs are studied 
and all the various items that affect the amount of power 
consumed are carefully watched and the suggestions that 
are offered followed, the chances are that the power bill in 
most any mill will be reduced. N. B. M. (Va.) 


Wishes More Discussion on Slashing. 


Epitor Corron : 

It has oceurrel to me that there is not enough discussion 
in Corron on slashing or dressing. We all know that slash- 
ing is to weaving what picking is to carding, and I think 
it should be more widely discussed. To break the “ice” I 
am going to ask your readers the following questions: 

First, what per cent of softening do you put in the size 
kettle to every 100 pounds of starch; how much water do 
you put in; and do you boil your mixture and then add 
sufficient water to finish filling the size kettle, or do you 
start with all the water you intend to use? 

How long do you boil your mixture? Do you have a 
standard by which you go in boiling strach and softening? 
At what temperature do you keep the size box of the slash- 
er? How often do you clean sich size boxes and what sys- 
tem have you? Do you use the positive drive on your slash- 
ers, and do you approve of this method over the old method? 
How often do you lease out the yarn? What steam pres- 
sure do you carry on the slashers? Do you use a circulating 
system; if so, do you have a storage tank to take care of 
the overflow, and at what temperature do you keep the size 
in this tank? 

I, of course, have my own opinions on all these ques- 
tions, but would like to have them discussed in Corron 
before advancing my answers. The methods we use at our 
mill prove very successful on our class of work and we are 
getting a good percentage of yardage per loom, and our 
percentage of seconds in the cloth is comparatively low. Of 
course, after prolonged experiments I have found that 10 
stoppages out of every 100 is all that I could attribute to 
the effects of the slashing or the compound we used, as the 
other stoppages were due to threads, gouts, knots, broken 
harness, ete. 

Do you file off the sharp edges of the loom beam heads? 
This can be easily done while the slasher is running, by 
holding a file on the edge of the beam, the revolution of the 
beam furnishing the power. Doing this stops making a 
thread break while unwinding on the loom. 

Have you a regular system of how many ends to count 
off in the lease comb, according to the number of warper 
beams you have up at the back of the slashers, making it 
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come out on the front leased out one end of the lease rod, 
thereby making sure it is leased out so there will be no 
cases of two threads slashed together, and be sticking on the 
looms, causing loom stoppage? 

Did you ever realize that the tying-in man on a tying-in 
machine can usually tell you more about the way the slash- 
ing was done than you could see for yourself by standing 
around the slashers? 
there only occasionally. 
tale nine times out of ten. 
when he is complaining that the selectors are beginning to 


He’s there all the time and you are 
The tying-in machine will tell the 
Listen to the tying-in man 


stumble over the yarn, skipping and making slip knots; ete. 
It would be interesting to have your readers discuss the 
foregoing questions, and I’ll be glad to chime in the diseus- 


sion with my own opinions thereon. Contributor No. 14 





Good Picking the Foundation of Good Yarn. 
Epitor Corron : 

In order to show the young men in the mill, who are 
coming up to take higher places, how important their jobs 
should be to them, I shall endeavor to bring out some 
thoughts here that should be considered before the eotton 
is started through the machines. 

First, what kind of 
goods are we to make, and what is the general condition of 


cotton have we, what kind of 


the machinery? If we have a cotton buyer he should know 
by keeping in constant touch with the superintendent what 
kind or grades of cotton will be best adapted for best re- 
sults. Say our cotton is okeh for the intended goods, then 
the overseer of carding should know all about the cotton 
fiber, and the art of preparation of cotton for the carding 
process. 

What comes first as a good foundation for both warp 
and filling? 
of cotton to get an average throughout. We will take 8, 


A good even mixing of the different grades 


10, 12, 16 or perhaps 24 bales in a pattern mill to bring 
out an even color or blend, whereas in a gray goods mill 
we can have 20, 30, 40 and even 75 bales mixed at a time, 
which helps considerably, as cotton well aged will work 
more evenly and is not so wiry. I think this one thing 
needs more consideration in our mills today. 

Having obtained a good mix, we will pass on to the 
machinery. All mills are not equipped alike, so we will as- 
sume we have a pattern goods mill. Cotton dyed raw is 

We feed our cot- 
The 
opener hopper should be kept two-thirds full at all times 
breaker picker, 


1 
toe 
stock 


much harder to work than white 
ton from the mixing bin direct to the opener hopper. 


This in itself gives an even feed to the 
that is, where the cotton is conveyed to the breaker by 
trunks. These 
oiled, and the spiked beater should not run over 575 r. p. m., 


machines should be kept clean and well 


or even lower. 
If changing from one color to another, care must be 


On my present job we have this system. 


taken to avoid waste and also things which will cause sec 
onds. Seconds sell for less than firsts. Stop, look, and 
listen, beeause we must have a good foundation in assuring 
the best results for the mill. It is not the man who ean 
run the most through an opener picker that counts, but 
how well he thruogh. Let 
me say right here that every picker room in this country 
should have plenty of machines. Some overseers cannot 
deal with the cotton as it should be dealt with. 


Now the cotton comes to the breaker. There is an art 


handles what he does run 
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in handling this machine. The speeds should be moderate, 
screens in good condition, air passages clear of waste, good 
leather on the ends of the screen, grid bars set to staple and 
elass of cotton being run, no lost motion in any of the 
gearing, no back-lash iu the bed rollers, lap racks should 
work freely, no slack belts, no more air or draft than just 
necessary to lay the cotton evenly on the screens, two-wing 
steel beater, 1150 r. p. m., and feed slow and light to obtain 
a clean, even lap. 

All oil holes on pickers ought to be cleaned every time 
they are oiled because there is so much foreign matter at 
this process that tends to keep them stopped up. Cleaning 
out the oil holes and oiling with a drop or two of oil is 
far cheaper than a new bearing or shaft and the loss of 
the machine while it is being repaired. An ounce of pre- 
vention is cheaper than a pound of cure. 

We use Kirschner beaters in our intermediate pickers 
and we have eveners on these machines also. The interme- 
diates and finishers are treated with great caution. I be- 
lieve that with the proper system in the picker room we 
will not have so many thick and thin places. If there is 
no back-lash in the gearing, screens and rollers, and no 
slip of the evener cone belt, more than likely, good even 
running work will be the result. 

Then there is one other thing, after we have dealt care- 
fully with the fibers in the opener, breaker, intermediate and 
finishing picker; there is still one most important thing, 
and that is the weighing of the laps. I have a man assigned 
to this place, and he makes his salary several times over 
in a week. Our variation is six ounces each way from 
standard. I have four reports or weighings each day from 
the cards, so I can show these to the lap weigher. Thus, he 
does not allow anything but quality to go by him. 

Having thus established the foundation for good work 
in the picker room, next take the lap to the card. There 
are some very fine points in connection with the card, and 
these are the settings. I do not offer any fixed rule for 
this, because differences in cotton, location, men and ma- 
chines, alter the rule. But I do want to say that there is a 
science to setting cards. 

Cards should be lined with the shaft, and leveled per- 
fectly. Experiments pay sometimes. The doffer comb 
should be set away from the doffer as far as possible and 
still comb off the web and leave the motes, neps, ete., to 
be taken off by the stripper roller. The web should never 
be allowed to sag too much, and it should not run tight at 
any time. 

Great vigilance should be exercised in the oiling of a 
eard. Oil should never run out on the clothing as it softens 
its foundation and when this occurs the wire will not stand 
up under the grinder roller. Moreover, it will bend back- 
wards and become faced. Card clothing is worth taking 
eare of, and if any overseer be guilty of slackness, let him 
refrain from so doing. 

Take the ecard sliver now to the drawing and run six 
ends into.one. This is the first occasion of actual drafting. 
This machine is usually looked on as simple, and generally 
everybody says, “Take him (or her) and teach them on 
drawing.” Nay, nay. That won’t do. We need the very 
best help possible on drawing. You can ruin all that the 
picker and ecard has done on the drawing frame. First of 
all, this machine should be perfectly level and properly 
lined, and the very fine adjustments made, setting the roll- 
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ers to the staple being worked, speeds regulated, frames 
kept oiled but not soaked in oil, ete. 

The tension will play havoe with the drawing delivered 
if it is run too tight, and if run too slack the sliver will 
loop in the trumpets and make knots in the roving on the 
slubber. The drart on drawing frames should never ex- 
ceed six inches, and not that much on low-grade cotton. 


I once knew a man who told me, “Son, I am 84 years 
old, and have served 62 years in the mill. I tried to do my 
best, but I learned of new things through that period and 
even a week or so before I retired.” If we stay on the 
alert we shall always find some things that can be im- 
proved. The best there is is none too good in cotton manu- 


facturing. A. B. (Ga.) 


Reads Every Article in Every Issue. 


Epitor Corton : 

In describing some new devices in the June issue of 
Corron, “Wash (R. I.)” has certainly misconstrued my 
meaning when I asked him, in the April issue, to get away 
from the antique stuff and let us have some of his honest 
to-goodness progressive causes and results. As for Robert 
Huskey’s article, on page 183 of the January issue, it does 
not make this efficiency man in textile plants any less 
antique than had John Doe written the two articles, aecord 
ing to my way of thinking. 

In commenting on “Wash’s” article, I did not refer to 
any statement ever made by “Wash,” except in this par- 
ticular article, and certainly that would not infer that 
“Wash” is an old-timer. I recall a statement by “Wash” 
thai he never tried to get the best of a contributor, but in 
discussing and criticizing statements did so to bring out the 
best in any subject. I can express my own sentiments by 
quoting this same statement, although I do not always agree 
with everything all the contributors, including “Wash,” say 
in all the articles, for when results are at stake, I’m from 
Missouri. 

I can get weather reports from an almanac, but I read 
every article in every issue of Corron, aware of the fact 
that these articles in no way reflect the opinions of the 
editors; that Corron covers Dixie like the dew; and that its 
pages are perused by many other textile men in these United 
States who have the same keen interest that I have in Cor- 
ron and the industry it represents, J think the men who 
diseuss the subjects in the “How Other Men Manage” de- 
partment are of the very best individual pebbles, but they 
are not the whole beach. So, acting on “Wash’s” advice, I 
shall keep on reading Corron and keep on commenting on 


what it is doing for us. Competition (N. C.) 





An outline of the service which they are equipped 
to render is given in a recently published booklet by the 
Cotton Research Company, 1020 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The questions of plant surveys, laboratory ser- 
vice, and experimental testing are discussed and a descrip- 
tion given of the facilities with which this organization 
is equipped to furnish services of this character. Fessen- 
den 8. Blanchard is president of the company, with Ernest 
W. Walen, M. T. E., M. E., as manager and Sidney § 
Paine, Ph. B., assistant manager. 
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NEW MODEL H- H 


Producing Ribbed Top Half Hose Complete 


Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 

Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain. 

Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 

Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by hand. 


Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. 


a 
a 


Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty needles, 








producing a French welt without drawing thread or cut- 


ting, no ends of any kind to be removed. 














Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 

Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole. 

Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 

Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 

Production about twelve stockings per hour on 334” 220 
needles. 

One operator can take care of the same number of machines 
as Model K. 


The machine is built in all gauges. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 








2 INCORPORATED 

2 366 Broadway New York 

| Hamilton, Ont. High Point, N. C. 
3 Main and McNab Streets 401 Wachovia Building 
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Simplicity 
Quality 
Speed 


Production 
All Parts Accessible from 


the Front of Machine 


We have just placed on the 
Market two new maoadels- 
The Spring Beard Needle, 
built in sizes ot 3" to 3 3-4" 
diameter, and a new model 
—Split Foot Machine, built 
in sizes of 3 1-4" and 3 1-2" 
diameter. 


Write for descriptive catalog 





and SHOW ROOMS ~ and SHOW ROOMS 
912 James Bldg. RAD aoe sio om AL iil 
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New Developments in Hosiery Manu- 
facture 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


In many types of hose producing machines the system 
adopted for certain standard articles is to have one machine 
of rib lay-out for the making of the rib tops and a second 
machine equipped with the necessary tackle for making the 
leg, foot, heel and toe. This necessitates a double opera- 
tion, one machine and operator for the rib top and one 
machine and operator for the leg and foot, while a further 
stage is necessary termed running-on which consists in 
running the rib tops, stitch by stitch, onto a transfer ring 
from which it is readily slipped to the machine needles. 
This latter operation is generally entrusted to a young 
worker who, in learning, commits many errors of judgment 
so that when the rib top joins the hose, faulty stitches often 
occur as the join is not properly effected. 

Further, by this system of making hosiery, the ribbed 
part is made under different conditions of tension than 
the leg or foot and where the join occurs this lack of 
uniformity is often quite plainly visible, notably in a 
tightening of the tension of the stitches just where the 
join is effected, or a certain raggedness or dimness where 
the ribbed stitches join the leg. From the nature of things 
it is natural that many efforts should have been made by 
the machine builder to produce those two parts of a hose on 
one machine without the trouble and loss in time of doing 
them in separate sections, and the subject of this article 
is to show how one’ British firm has-solved these difficulties 
and has evolved a machine whieh, by its successful perform- 
ance, is taking an important place in the hosiery manufac- 
turer’s equipment. 

To bring this machine to a successful culmination in re 
gard to mechanical efficiency has been the goal of a me- 
chanical research extending over many years of strenuous 
endeavor, but the machine has now been tested in a num- 
ber of first-class firms over a short period of years and 
the reports are uniformly satisfactory as to achievement. 
Most British-built hose machines follow the principle of 
the revolving camboxes and the stationary cylinder and 
needles, but this machine adopts the style largely prevail- 
ing in American-built hose machines, for we find that the 
cylinder, needles, fabric and fabric holder all revolve, with 
the result that output has been speeded up to a satisfac- 
tory point. 

The chief feature of the stitch formation is the extra 
cylinder placed directly above the ordinary needle cylin- 
der of the machine so that needles can be moved from 
grooves in the lower cylinder to corresponding grooves in 
the higher cylinder in the same plane. The earlier machines 
were constructed on the principle of having the ribber 
needles arranged at right angles to the cylinder needles so 
that in transferring the stitches from one set to another, 
they had always to be carried through a right angle which 
prevented any kind of mechanical development, as the 
right angle twist could only be executed by hand. Along 
with the upper cylinder the machine has the two-headed 
needle so that it can work from either end when required; 
for plain work the needle operates in the lower cylinder 
but for rib work the needle is moved from the lower to 
the higher cylinder from whence it makes rib work. The 


principle is that of direction of discharge of loop, when 
the needle operates from the lower cylinder, it throws its 
stitch upward to knit; when it works from the upper eyF 
inder, the needle throws its stitch downward to form the 
loop. 

To produce the knitting action there is a set of cams in 
the lower cylinder and another set in the higher cylinder, 
those in the lower cylinder need to be provided with a 
double set of cams so that they may knit in both directions 
as is required for the making of the heel and toe. The upper 
cylinder, on the other hand, only requires one set of cams, as 
the rib needles are never needed to work in both directions, 
but only in the ordinary direction for straight knitting 
Further the cams in the lower cylinder make provision for 
producing the heel and toe by reducing the number of 
needles in action for the first half of the heel and increas 
ing them in the second half, this being done by a depressor 
cam. Like most other hose machines, this type has the 
needles in the back half of the cylinder provided with butts 
which are higher than those in the front half so that the 
high butts can be operated by themselves; that is, they ean 
be raised up out of reach of the knitting eams prior to 
the commencement of the heel or toe. After this is finished 
and we are ready to begin the leg or foot once more, thest 
raised needles are again depressed into knitting action by 
means of a cam which operates on the butts by reason of 
In Fig. 1 is 
given a full sketch of the stitch-forming parts of this 


their being higher than the ordinary butts. 


machine as they work in the lower cambox and the prin 
ciples which govern the operation of this machine will best 
be understood by taking the stitch-formation in seetions 
The various parts of the stitch-forming eams are shown in 
the sketch and the following give their names: GC repre 
sents the guard cams which, as the name indieates, act as 
guards for the needles by keeping them in their proper 
path in the machine. The eam marked CC is termed thé 
center cam, while the stitch cams are indicated by 8 and 
S,, NRC and NRC, represent the needle return or the 
NLC needle lifting 


needle upthrow cams; indicates th 


cam; P and P, represent the pickers, while D is the de 
pressor, DC the dividing eam; BRC is the bottom receiving 


eam; TC is the transfer cam. 


Making of Plain Stitch. 

The needles N approach the cams from the left in the 
diagram, and the first move is to have them raised slightly 
on the shoulder of the stitch cam S to take their thread from 
the thread guide. Directly after this is done, the needle 
butts pass against the left side of the center eam whichs 
moves them down into the path of the second stitch ean> 
S,, which takes them to their lowest position to knock over 
the loops. The needles next pass against the sides of the 
needle return cam, NCR,, which, as the name indicates, re 
turns the needles once more to their normal position m the 
machine. 

Reverse Knitting. 

In reverse knitting such as has to be done on heel aneé 
toe at alternate courses during the reciprocating motion, 
the needles approach the cams from the right and thei 
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Wildman Spring Needle Knitter 


Naturally, it is your ambition to We are now able to sell Wildman 
turn out better hosiery at every Spring Needle Knitters in all foreign 
opportunity. countries. 

And our ambition has been, for the On request we will send the 
past 10 years, to make The Wildman ‘*Wildman Spring Needle Knitter 
Spring Needle Knitter produce finer Machine Instruction Book”’ giving 
and smoother fabric for you Expe- detailed information and description 
rience of users shows how well we of every important part of the 
have succeeded. machine. 


We have issued a very complete and informative book, “The Science of Knitting’’—Price $3.00 
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first move is on the shoulder of the stitch cam §,, which 
causes the needles to reach to the thread guide to receive 
their portion of thread. They then pass along the right 
side of the center cam which brings them down into line 
with the stitch cam S, which takes the needles down still 
further and causes them to knock over their stitches. This 
done, they come against the edge of the needle return cam 
NRC, which restores them to their normal position on the 
knitting ledge. 

The production of the heel and toe proceeds along the 
standard lines for such machines, the first stage being to 
narrow the needles one by one on each side until about one 
quarter of the needles are working, after which this is re- 
versed and the needles are brought into action one by one 
on each side again until they are all working. 

These remarks apply to the needles in one-half of 
cylinder only, and to secure this separate treatment, those 
needles in the back half are provided with butts which are 
a little higher and project further from the cam box than 


the 
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the others. These high butt needles can then be acted upon 
by a special cam so placed that it catches those butts but 
misses the ordinary low butted needles. This cam is shown 
in the sketch and is marked NLC, the needle lifter cam. 
This cam, during ordinary knitting, is under the level of 
knitting action, but when the heel has to be started, it is 
brought up into the dotted position where it projects out in 
such a way as to catch the high butt needles and throw them 
into the idle groove IG, where no knitting takes place. After 
this is accomplished, the machine changes to the recipro- 
eating motion and the shaft slows down. 

Another thing that happens is that the pickers P 
are brought into action, in this machine P, which, during 
the plain knitting, rests up beside the center cam out of 
the way in the doffed position, comes down into the usual 
position on the back of the stitch cam S, the opposite 
picker, P,, coming into position on the back of stitch cam 
8,. When the needles approach from the left, the first of 


and P, 
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the series catches in picker P and is thrown upward in the 
line of the arrow so that the needle is lifted onto the shoul 
der of the center cam over which it passes into the idle o1 
non-knitting groove IG. When the direction of knitting is 
reversed and the needles approach from the right, the first 
needle of the series catches in the mouth of picker P,, which 
is swung along the line of the arrow, p!acing the needle on 
into the 


This takes place on each side alternately uatil 


the shoulder of the center cam so that it 

idle groove. 

only some 20 or so needles remain in work. 
Heel Widening. 


When the narrowings fo1 


passes 


the heel are complete, the 


process is reversed and the stitches are re placed In position 


one by one on each side until they are al] in the knitting 


position once more. This is effected by what is known as 
the depressor picker shown on the right of Fig. 1 and 
marked D. It will be noticed to be 


such dimensions that under each wing of the T two needles 


T-shaped and is of 


can be held on both right and left. 


Dc 


The next point is that 






TC 


PARTS IN THE LOWER CAM Box. 


the depressor picker is located in line with the idle groove 
so that the needles in this groove rush into it and are 
carried downward into knitting position. This cam being 
of the shape mentioned, it requires to be able to operate 
towards the right or towards the left downward, according 
to the direetion from which it is caught by the needles, and 
the cam having been drawn downward, springs back again 
But 
the depressor takes down two needles at each dip, and of 


when the needles are replaced in the knitting level. 


these the first is caught immediately by the one or other of 
the ordinary pickers and promptly thrown back once more 
into the idle so that this gives a net gain of one needle 
placed in work at each course, this continuing until the heel 
is fully widened and all needles in the front half are again 
in work, 
The Upper Cam Box. 

This machine cannot be fully deseribed in its action 

without reference to the construction of the upper cam 
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NYE & TREDICK 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Accuracy Durability 
Speed Simplicity 
Easy and economical operation 
Production of quality fabric ‘in| You owe it to yourself to 
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box, which is given in the sketch, Fig. 2. It must be clear- 
ly understood that only those needles which are transferred 
to the upper cylinder require to knit and that the upper 
cylinder takes no part in the reciprocating motion for heel 
or toe, nor do those cams have anything to do with the 
widenings or narrowings created in the heel. During the 
making of heel and toe the front half of the needles are 
all in the lower eylinder working plain stitch. Thus it is 
that a double set of cams are unnecessary in the upper cyl- 
inder and arrangement only requires to be made for knit- 
ting in one direction. 

Again our ideas must be reversed in connection with the 
knitting action, for in this action the needles discharge 
their stitches by being drawn upward, while they are pushed 
downward to receive their thread from the thread guide. 
Keeping this proviso in mind, it should be possible to 
trace the action of the cams of the upper cylinder, given 
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is to lower the needles in the upper cylinder so that they 
reach down for the thread which the carrier holds out to 
them. Having received the thread, the next action is to 
raise it, and this is done by the needle butts coming against 
the side of the raising cam RC. Further along the needles 
reach the two stitch cams marked §, and §,, the first stitch 
eam, it will be noted, has a kind of hump and this gives 
the first stage in knocking over or discharging the loops 
from the needle ends. After this is done it will be per- 
ceived that there is a gap which is useful in giving the 
thread time to recover from the shock of the first knoek 
over, for this takes the strain momentarily off the yarn. 
The needle next arrives at the second stitch cam, S,, which, 
it will be observed, is slightly higher and sharper than 
stitch cam S, and has the effect of giving the “coup de 


grace” to the formation of the stitch, for it is thereby 


drawn up further and the stitch is drawn through with a 
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in Fig. 2, to the lettering of which the following gives the 
key: GC are guard cams whose function is not positive and 
aggressive but merely that of taking precautions that the 
needles are kept in their proper knitting grooves during 
work. WG is the welt groove, another name in this case 
for the idle groove because when they are running in this 
position they do not knit but remain inoperative. This is 
rather an important part of the hose rib top because it is 
the four or five courses of welt which give the neat and 
tidy finish to the rib top. The principle is the same as 
is adopted on other rib machines for welt making, the rib- 
ber needles in the upper cylinder are thrown into the welt 
or idle groove for several courses to allow the lower cylin- 
der needles only to work, which has the effect of causing 
the plain loops to turn round at the edge and give a smooth 
finish to the article at this point. 

KG represents the ordinary knitting groove or level 
and when the needle butts, N, run in this they are in knit- 
ting position and will form their loops. Of the loop-form- 
ing cams, we recognize that one marked LC, which is term- 
ed the lowering cam, and it will be noted that its action 


very clean and definite movement. 

These adjustable double knocking-over cams are quite a 
feature in this machine and enable yarns to work which 
might not withstand the strain of the pull through at one 
operation. The welt cam WC is shown in position where 
it is placed for ordinary knitting, but when the welt fails 
to be made, this cam is withdrawn and the needles pass 
into the welt groove where no knitting action is possible. 

In this sketch we have been able to show the location 
of the thread guide for the yarn marked TG; there is also 
a brush marked B which performs the usual function of 
opening the latches during knitting, while the machine is 
also provided with latch guard, LG. 

Transfer Action. 

Undoubtedly the most clever action of this machine is 
that of the transfer of the double-headed needles from the 
lower to the upper cylinder and back again from the upper 
to the lower cylinder. This action took a long time to per- 
fect and the system of bringing it about is clever and in- 
genious. All transferring action must take place in two 
stages and to understand those, we must consider the na- 
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ture of the motion given to the needle. Each double-headed 
needle is provided with two sliders or jacks, one located 
in the upper cylinder, the other placed in the lower cylinder, 
and only one of those jacks can be in contact with the 
needle at one time. If the upper jack is in contact with 
the needle, it engages the upper hook and works rib; if 
the lower slider is in connection, it causes the needle to 
work from the lower cylinder and creates plain work. 

The double-headed needle itself has no knitting butts 
but the jacks it is connected with have two, one is the ordi- 
nary butt from which knitting takes place, the other, 
located near the extreme end of the slider, is termed the 
transfer butt and is used for transferring the needle from 
one cylinder to the other. In addition to this transfer butt 
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there is a receiving cam in the top cylinder and a similat 


cam in the bottom cylinder. For the transfer movement, 
therefore, we have a transfer cam and a receiving cam in 
the top cylinder and a similar pair of cams in the lower 
eylinder. 

The transfer cam acts on the transfer butt of the slider 
and pushes the s'ider and its needle partly out of the eylin- 
der. In doing this another cam comes into the picture, 
valled the dividing eam, shown in Fig. 1, and marked DC.. 
This is so placed that when the transfer cam pushes th 
slider down to a certain point, the end comes against the 
dividing cam and is lifted out of connection with the 
need'e hook. At the appropriate moment the receiving 
eam in the opposite evlinder pushes the opposing slider up 
suv that it slips into connection with the hook of the needle 
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and the slider and needle are drawn down to the lower 
cylinder. 

A similar set of motions is required when a needle is 
being transferred from the lower to the upper cylinder, 
namely, the transfer cam acts on the transfer butt to push 
the needle and slider upward, and when these reach a cer- 
tain height the end of the slider comes against the dividing 
cam and is forced to release its hold on the needle, At 
the same moment the top receiving cam pushes down the 
opposite slider so that it establishes connection with the 
needle and the needle and slider are drawn up into the 
higher cylinder. 

In the sketeh of the upper cam box, Fig. 2, will be 
noticed a cam marked the ISLC, which, being interpreted, 
means the instep slider lowering cam. It will be remem- 
bered that to make the heel or toe the needles with the 
high butts located in the back half of the cylinder were 
raised; when the heel or toe is finished, these needles re- 
quire to be lowered once more into knitting position and 
this is done by the cam just referred to. When the heel 
or toe is complete this cam is brought into action and is 
placed so that it catches the high butted needles in the 
idle groove and lowers them once more into ordinary knit- 
ting position. 

Figure 3 gives a view of this machine. There is a dif- 
ference in the system of taking-off the hose from the 
ordinary American hose machines, where the hose swings 
round with the needles, and each hose, as it is completed, 
drops from the needles and another article commences, In 
this machine the whole lower framework revolves with the 
needles and the fabric, the hose remaining attached together 
in a long string, which is afterwards eut apart, as is the 
custom in some types of hose frames. There is the usual 
arrangement for slowing down the shaft when the heel is 
commenced as well as the changing of the motion from cir 


eular to reciprocating. 


Rockford Mills to Sell Direct. 

There is no litt'e speculation among hosiery manutae 
turers in the question why three important Illinois mills 
have discontinued distributing to jobbers through a selling 
agency and have decided to sell direct. Announcement to 
this effect would have attracted less attention, probanly, 
but for the fact that in the direct selling the: lines of the 
several mil's will be handled by the identical persons who 
were conducting the selling ageney—the Rockford Textile 
Sales Corporation, in Metropolitan Tower, New York. The 
mills whose products were distributed by this corporation 
are the B. Z. B. Knitting Co., Nelson Knitting Co. and the 
Rockford Mitten and Hosiery Co. In a joint announce 
ment to their trade the mills sav: 

“The knitting industries of Rockford which comprised 
the Rockford Textile Sales Corporation have decided to 
abandon the same and in future to sell their product from 
the respective mills, be’ieving and feeling that we ean get 
in eloser touch from the mills.” 

The Chieago and San Franciseo offices of the sales cor 
} 


poration have heen discontinued, the New York office he 


ing maintained at the former location. The announcement 
of the three Rockford mills seems to have reviv’d interest 
in the auestion whether there is advantage in selling direct, 
as against throuch a mill agent, sinee. in either case, an 


office must be had in the city of the primary market. 














Developntents during latter August and September 
«made some very material changes in the fundamental condi- 
tion of the Philadelphia cotton yarn market. For several 
months, including mid-summer, the market rocked along 
with a noticeable absence of business and with yarn quota- 
tions finding a new bottom on the price scale almost each 
month. This condition continued more or less generally 
until the first of August, when spinners began to stiffen 
and prices started the other way. 

The last days of August and the month of September 
witnessed the spinners in an even firmer attitude with re- 
gard to prices than they had been several weeks before, and 
‘the result was higher quotations from the mills on most of 
the counts. The increase in asking prices applied with 
greatest effect to carded yarns for weaving, with knitting 
yarns from carded mills coming second, and all combed 
yarns bringing up the rear with practically no upward 
change from the lowest level of the year since July, until 
the first of September came along and with it brought the 
government’s low condition report and a production acre- 
age estimate that was several hundred thousand bales less 
healthy than the previous one. This inspired combed yarns 
into action, and resulted in a boosting of price which it 
was expected would lay the foundation for a better basis 
upon which these yarns should work during the rest of 
the year. 

It would be difficult to accurately chart the increases 
in rates over the period being reported here, because of 
several factors. The elevations in the price scale were not 
regular; they came suddenly and they came gradually, 
depending upon the motive power or force behind them; 
spinners’ asking rates, as a rule, maintaining a level that 
was a few cents higher than the ideas of the dealers in 
Philadelphia; and yarns in stock in dealers’ hands were in 
instances turned over to new owners at prices out of line 
with either basis. However, a month saw most of the 
counts of each grade take on several cents—it was esti- 
mated that August witnessed a general advance of from 
three to four cents, taking the list as a whole, with cer- 
tain much-in-demand grades going considerably above this 
average to compensate for those numbers falling below it 
in their value increases. 

The following specific comparisons in asking prices 
might be recorded: 30s/2 carded warps, generally regarded 
as a typical count, was quoted at 48 cents a pound on Aug- 
ast 17, and on September 12, less than a month later, was 
being offered at a spinners’ price of 55 cents, a gain of 
seven cents. In the list published here last month, show- 
ing the quotations of August 17, 30s carded yarns for 
thosiery was listed at 4544 cents, and three weeks later 
spinners’ rates for this count had risen to 52% cents. 

It is, of course, understood that no published quota- 
‘tion list could represent accurately every sale of every case 
or warp of yarn, but the figures used herein are conceded 
0 approximate the general condition of the market. It was 
noted that since August Ist the market has been on a con- 
tinuous upward price trend, with no backlashing in the 
gears that moved the quotation trend to higher levels, and 
while further advances might come during the days that are 
ro come before 1923 is no more, it was felt in some quarters 
4hat the price indicated by the appended list contain the 
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The Yarn Market 


major advances of those that will occur during the latter 
half of the year. 

Better cotton values—whether or not they were incited 
by this cause or that—naturally had quite a bit to do with 
the price increases in the intimately allied yarn market. 
The government’s report on September Ist did its part in 
boosting yarn rates. These two factors, coupled with a 
continued determination on the part of spinners to raise 
the market value of their mills’ product, did most of the 
boosting which placed the market on the higher level on 
which it passed through September. At all times it seemed 
the spinners took the lead in price advances, and during 
the month it was pointed out that a frequent disparity 
existed between their quotations and the prices of their 
dealers; in some instances, it was related, yarn dealers in 
Philadelphia of necessity exercised some diplomatic sales- 
manship while they submitted bids to their spinners for 
approval or rejection; and in view of market conditions, 
this feat was quite difficult upon occasion. 

With regard to business—which, after all, is what counts 
—the optimist in the market, generally speaking again, 
seemed to prefer discussing the prospects of the more or 
less immediate future than to tell of business actually be- 
ing done. As a matter of fact, underlying conditions point- 
ed to a promising prospect for the remainder of the year, 
and a number of important factors, basing prediction upon 
precedent, were of the opinion that the last four months 
of 1923 would contain the big bulk of yarn buying for the 
year. Even during September a better feeling among yarn 
consumers generally was apparent and there was the un- 
deniable fact of curtailment being abandoned and of 
the re-operating of machinery that had been idle for 
several months. It was felt that recovery would first 
come with the weaving trades, the others to fatl in 
line somewhat afterward. Investigation and deJue- 
tion showed that the shelves of consumers should be rather 
bare, both as regards their own finished products and the 
product of this market, and it was felt that a more cheer- 
ful atmosphere in business generally would reflect itself 
through the regular channels into a resumption of interest 
for yarns. It must be stated, however, that, according to 
report, considerable inquiry was developed during Septem- 
ber, but that the higher rates quoted made the translation 
of these inquiries into actual business somewhat dificult. 
The permanent result cannot be ascertained at this writ- 
ing, but it was felt that business would soon operate on 
the higher plane. 

Philadelphia quotations on September 14th follow: 
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Illustrated is the No. 
90 Universal Winding 
Machine used for pre- 
paring filling varn for 
weaving. 

Like all Universal 
Winding Machines it 
proudly bears. the 
mark of the great in- 
dustrial service, the 
mark of 
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Reduce Weaving Costs 


Reduce waste, increase loom efficiency, improve quality of fab- 
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Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 
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COTTON 


HEN we speak of a “going business” 


have in mind a business 


—that is trusted by its creditors, its bankers, 













and its customers ; 


that knows how to perform a specific ser- 
vice, having demonstrated its ability so many times 


that this ability is unquestioned ; 
—that keeps its promises ; 


that will deliver goods of a certain quality, 


even though this quality may ke so intangible that 






it cannot be specified in the order. 


Ours, we think, IS a going business! 








dhe TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON CONN. U.S.A. |: 





NEW YORK. 

















C. B. BARKER & CO., LTD. LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS MANUFACTURERS SUPPLIES CO., 
140-144 W. 22nd STREET, 964 CALLE BELGRANO CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS., 
BUENOS AIRES PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Knit Goods Market 


Almost immediately with an outburst of activity among 
speculators in raw silk following disturbing advices from 
Japan, manufacturers of silk hosiery were scouring the mar- 
ket for odd lots, large and small, of both raw and thrown 
silk. This, of course, had been anticipated by importers and 
jobbers dealing in the fiber, and fortunately for manufac- 
turers, all quotations were withdrawn by the time mills were 
offering a dollar a pound above the last market prior to 
the receipt of the news that sent prices soaring. 

Only a week before, importers were offering silk under 
the market in competition for business. A Philadelphia 
manufacturer bought somewhat heavily of Best No. 1 Extra 
at $6.85, which was forty cents below current quotations. 
Within five days he could have sold his contract for fifty 
bales at an advance of $250 a bale. Another had refused to 
pay $7.40 a pound for thrown silk less than two weeks be- 
fore it was fetching 50 per cent more. 

Few hosiery mills owned enough silk to carry them 
along for more than a month or two. They were getting 
little business and looked for a decline, and, therefore, de- 
ferred purchasing. A comparatively few mills had bought 
for three to four months, but under the contingency clause 
in contracts it became a question as to when deliveries 
would be made, if at all. Mills, it was generally conceded, 
would have heen justified in marking prices up commensu- 
rately with the prospective higher market value of raw 
silk, but were slow to take advantage of an opportunity 
thrust upon them by the disaster in the Orient. It was 
common opinion that prices of all silk manufacturers 
would go higher—that advances, for a time, would be 
progressive. 

Jobbers affected to be not disturbed by the prospect of 
higher prices. Except among some of the larger houses 
there was manifest a determination to buy no hosiery on 
the rise until retailers came along with orders that could 
be relied upon to stick. It seemed to be the unorganized 
purpose to buck silk prices by remaining out of the market 
antil the last call, leaving it to manufacturers to take the 
hazard for them and thus possibly prevent or, at the best, 
delay any upward revision of mill prices. 

Some of the same jobbers who were giving no attention 
to silk goods in the face of absolute knowledge that a stitfer 
market was as certain as nightfall after a sunlit day, were 
no less indifferent toward cotton hosiery and underwear 
during the week following the cotton crop report telling of 
a yield of less than 11,000,000 bales. “I do not credit 
the government figures,” one important buyer said. An- 
other thought the higher price of eotton would have the 
effect of so curtailing consumption that the price would de- 
cline to at least the level of early August. Southern job- 


bers, while relying on substantial returns for growers for 
a brisk winter business, a commission house executive said, 
were the chief and more persistent bears in the finished 
cotton goods market. They were the last to place initial 
orders for cotton hosiery and underwear for spring, it was 
stated, and appeared to be not much concerned by the high- 
er prices for silk. 
stock for distributors or 
goods, 

A number of mills were operating short time; some 


It was up to manufacturers to carry 


leave the fall market bare of 


closed down temporarily. It is the impression in the trade 
that there are no accumulations of silk and cotton goods, 
and that soon it will dawn on jobbers, if they have not 
already awakened to such a realization, that again they 
overstayed the market. 

What happened to silk probably precludes the possibil- 
ity of mills accepting any further business in ladies’ hos- 
iery of silk and wool in combination. 
turers had about abandoned hope of additional orders ex- 
cept from retailers direct, late in the season. 

Mills not covered for worsted yarn requirements were 
doing no buying in the softening wool market, for which 
there came discouragement in the announcement of only 
part-time operation by one of the mills of the American 
Woolen Company, because of lack of orders for light weight 
piece goods, in conjunction with disappointment over sales 


at the September London wool auction. 


In fact, manufae- 


The strange situation was presented of the trade being 
timid of wool goods because wool prices had declined, and 
apathetic toward silk and cotton for the reason there had 
been unlooked for advances. From the standpoint of vol- 
ume of business, September did not get away with a 
good start. But the anticipated buying spurt was only 
delayed while dazed buyers were recovering from the shock 
of having too long neglected an opportunity. 

True to tradition, however, jobbers fought shy of low 
end cotton hosiery the moment prices began to harden, not- 
withstanding the prospect of a very material stiffening. 
There had been a fair volume of business in this elass of 
goods for some weeks, on rumors of depleted stocks in 
mills, among which there was considerable curtailment 
John M. Berry, Rome (Ga.) Hosiery Mills, 
after cotton had settled down to firmness on a 


who came 
North soon 
higher level, advised the trade to buy cotton hosiery, for 
the same reason, he said, he was buying cotton—in expecta- 
tion of a further rise. He pointed out that hosiery then 
was priced on the basis of yarns at 35-36 cents, whereas 
on the day he was telling his friends to “get in” quotations 
ranged from 41 to 42. But the average buyer refused to 


be moved, and while yarns were climbing, a lower price 
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Mercerized Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins 
20/2-80/2 Natural and Gassed 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Chicago Office 
817 Old Colony Life Insurance Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


REPRESENTATIVES: Philadelphia, Pa., Cameron & 
Ptingst—Keading. Pa., Cameron & Pfingst—Canada, 
Siater & Co., Toronto. 
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77 Summer St. 





Preferred Stock 


The best quality tallow, 
palm, and red oils and olive 
foots, carefully balanced 
with the purest chemicals 
for your special purpose. 


Uniformity guaranteed 
by test before shipment. 


Warren Soap Warren Service 





(arren Soap Mfq. Co. 


1870 
Boston, Mass. 
Incorporated 1890 
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came out on ladies’ mercerized hosiery from two mills. 
Both had been selling a featured number at $3.60 and 
marked the price down by ten cents. Certainly this would 
not have been witnessed but for the antagonistic attitude 
of buyers. 

Enough buyers were in the New York markets about 
and following the middle of September to give sellers some 
encouragement. A few who expressed confidence in the 
market said the merchandise men back home were not per- 
miting them to operate; that they were keeping close to 
the commitment sheets in preparation for low inventories 
at the end of the year. But they were not giving such at 
tention to spring goods as the situation seemed to justify, 
although purchases for next year might not appear on the 
end-of-the-year inventory sheets. To say that primary 
market sellers were disappointed with the light spring buy- 
ing is to put it mildly. Even some of the innovations of a 
year or two ago, which since have come to be good sellers 
were neglected to the extent that more than one large mill 
selling to jobbers gave strong intimation that there might 
be an increase in the number selling to retailers direct. 

It is stated by manufacturers and selling agents that 
there has been more activity in half hose than in women’s 
lines, and some mills are known to be quite busy with their 
production of mercerized, fiber plated and all fiber socks. 
But the orders usually are for small quantities and early 
shipment specified. The trade was looking for an all-mer- 
cerized sock to sell at a quarter a pair, an achievement that 
The 
proach to it is a 200-needle sock at $1.90 to jobbers. A 
200-needle mercerized offered at 
$1.75, and certainly was good enough to be a quarter re- 
tailer. 


A buyer was impressed with a line of hosiery at $1.80 


at this writing is out of the question. nearest ap- 


with combed top was 


But jobbers insisted on something better. 


a dozen, which he confessed was so far superior to a num- 
ber from another mill that it was easily worth the differ- 
ence. But he said the bulk of his trade would not pay more 
than $2.15 and that therefore he would have to buy at $1.75 
or lower. He passed up the superior stocking on a differ- 
ence of five eents—less than a half cent a pair. The manu- 
facturer whose stocking he rejected refuses to skimp his 
product as a surrender to buyers. Jobbers, he says, are re- 
sponsible for the fact there is so much inferior hosiery on 
the market; that they establish a price, and mills, in need 
of business, meet it by cheapening the fabric. Then the 
mill gets the blame. 

A Central West line of ladies’ silk and fiber boot 


iery, drop stitch to the toe, is receiving a fair degree of 


hos 
attention for spring. It is a comparatively new number, 
running along with an al'-fiber boot with Paris clocking, 
and an all-fiber with what is termed satin stripe, which is 
impressive as a smart deviation from the ribbed. 
Septemher prices of misses’ fine gauge combed and 
coarse carded ribs were kept down to within a nickel of the 
level prior to the upward movement in yarns. Sa'es of the 
combed were made at $1.75 a dozen and of the carded at 
$1.05, this latter figure being five cents under what some 


mills were quoting for 176-necdle half hose. Some mills 


asking $1.05 for coarse gauge ribs are holding for 71% 
cents rise and a five-cent fall. 

There has not been as much activity in infants’ socks 
as was expected during the rising market. Sales thus far 
have heen on practically the level of last year’s prices. The 


sock manufacturers continue to compete for business and 
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not 
advances; that potential production is in 
the market is absorbing. 


some buyers say they believe they will have to pay 


excess of what 
Combed half hose is proving an exceptional propositior 
for several well known mills which had covered for their 


yarn requirements to the end of the year. One 


manutae 
turer, taking a bull view of the cotton situation, not only 
contracted heavily for yarn, but agreed with buyers to pro 
tect them to January next against declines in his prices 
His mill booked substantial business, but it is understood 
that slightly higher prices will be exacted for all new 
business. In the cireumstances they may be slow until job 
bers come to piecing out for their spring requirem nts, of 
which, it is expected, there will be considerable. 

Repeat orders for half hose of wool in mixture with cot 
fancies in suel 


ton and silk still are coming forward, and 


lines are promising of a profitable movement. The worsted 
yarn market continues in favor of manufacturers, but they 
are putting very little of the yarn into ladies’ stockings. 
These may command more respect now that silk is not in 
good supply. If they do not respond to this situation, there 
will be little new business in ladies’ so-called wool hosiery 

The out!ook still is regarded good for ladies’ silk hos 
iery in very light weight, the chiffons having taken a hold 
eold 


Women who wear furs in summer may be expected to us¢ 


that, it seems, is not to be shaken off weather 
sheer hosiery in winter. 

There recently develope d a better inquiry tor fu'l fash 
silk 


more than taking care of the orders on their 


ioned little 


( Irders 


hosiery, but manufacturers were doing 


books. 
for distant deliveries were not wanted, as there was fear of 
hold 


be tter 


cancellations, as usual, in the event raw silk did not 
at the 
prices if it did. 


recent prices, and a certainty getting 

In several respects the hosiery market is in the seller’s 
favor. Retailers have had a good business, operating with 
low stocks and depending on quick and frequent turnover 
Jobbers have been operating in about the same fashion, so 
that there were low stocks everywhere at the beginning of 


More 


over the counter, it is believed, if there were 


the higher price market. hosiery would be passing 


a better under 


standing among the consuming pub’ic as to where the re 
sponsibility for exorbitant prices rests. 


Complaint is common among man and job 


utacturers, 


bers as well, that hosierv sales are being retarded by the 


exorbitant profit exacted by many retailers, and that 


herein lies the explanation for the increasing business of 


eatalog houses and establishments se'ling direct to econ- 


sumers through canvassers, of which the retailers them 


selves are the chief complainants. 


A few weeks ago a retailet Philadephia wanted a 


somewhat attractive line of ¢ hose with whieh to 


make a special drive at 25 cents a pair. H> lJaid his pro 


posal before a jobber, who in turn submitted it 
The latter 
price for the occasion and sold 
at $1.60 a The latter 
profit, bil’ing the stockings to ft 
the time the mill head thought 


peat order he went to the store 


ufacturer. 


was persuaded to name 


dozen. 


sold on a 


for a pair of the stockings wl 


$1.60 a dozen. They were marked “Special,’ 


cession. at 
and they were—specia'ly high priced. 
A jobber who had sold a bill of stockings to a retailer 
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NITE STATE 


LATCH 
NEEDLES 


tt 


GIS 
NEC 


Needles You Can 
Depend on 


Operatives prefer Granite 
State Latch Needles sim- 
p!y because they are AL- 
WAYS DEPENDABLE — 
as dependable as the State 
they were named after. 
The machines run along 
smoothly with fewer inter- 
ruptions because Granite 
State Needles don’t Lreak 
so often and their satin fin- 
ish never frays the yarn. 


Smooth-running machines 
and smooth-tempered oper- 
atives mean greater produc- 
tion and more profits. 


Granite State Latch 
Needles are tempered for 
maximum resiliency, They 
are always dependable Le- 
cause they are made for 
the hardest use without 
breaking. They are satin 
finished with no rough riv- 
ets or rough latches, and 
each one is exactly like the 
other, never varying in 
uniformity. 


Samples will be gladly 


sent on request. Write 
us today. 


GRANITE STATE 
NEEDLE CO. 


LACONIA 
N. H. 
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at $12 a dozen was amazed when the latter returned a half 
dozen pairs, stating he could not sell them, and wanted 
something more attractive. “What were you asking for 
them?” the jobber asked. Before the retailer could reply, 
the jobber observed the price tag—$2.50. Berating the 
dealer for his avariciousness, he declined to accept’ return 
of the stockings and refused to sell the dealer another num- 
ber which he thought he could use. “You can sell what 
you have at $1.50 a pair, and that would give you all the 
profit you are entitled to,” he told the dealer. 

A Philadelphia department store featuring men’s under- 
wear was asking a dollar a garment for a line of combed 
goods not included in the special sale. A purchaser of 
four later in the day passed through another department 
store where the identical garments were on the bargain coun- 
ter at 65 cents—four for $2.50. He invested in four, re- 
turned those bought at a dollar apiece and was $1.50 ahead 
of the game. Special sales at fair prices, jobbers say, 
usually follow no sales at exorbitant prices, and the con- 
suming public has been educated to wait for them. 

Several Philadelphia hosiery and underwear jobbers 
say they are impressed by the increasing number of small 
retailers discontinuing business. Enormous profits that 
some were taking down tempted many persons with a few 
hundred dollars capital to establish stores. But, says one 
who recently gave up, only the dealers with ready cash 
or good credit could buy at the low prices mills and job- 
bers were naming in competition, and could not themselves 
compete with those more favorably equipped financially. 
They were paying high rentals and had to get high prices 
or give up. As a matter of fact, a great many more could 
be spared; too many retailers was the cause of exorbitunt 
rentals. 

The September bulge in cotton caught many jobbers 
short of cotton underwear for the current season and 
confronted with higher prices for what they still must buy 
for spring. The situation is the worse for distributors 
from the fact that, according to trustworthy reports, job- 
bers inclining to the belief cotton would show a decline, 
following the crop condition report for August, had sold 
short of heavy weights. That there was some foundation 
for this appeared to be indicated in the increasing flow of 
repeat orders all through September. Not only were buy- 
ers placing additional business—there was persistent de- 
mand for shipments against balances of old orders, and in- 
timation was given that mills which failed to deliver as 
per schedule would be expected to compensate buyers for 
losses sustained if there arose occasion for buying in the 
opening market at advances. Cancellations would have 
come from the same sources had cotton declined half as 
much as it has advanced on news of a short crop, primary 
market operators say. 

The plight of jobbers in need of winter underwear is 
made the more serious by the fact that practically no de- 
pendable mill making low end cotton ribbed goods has 
any for immediate delivery. Buyers in the market last 
month declined to commit themselves when they could get 
no assurance of deliveries before the end of September. 
Now they are placing orders for goods to be shipped out 
this month—orders which ought to have been tendered four 
to five weeks ago. Scarcity of underwear bought in Octo- 
ber for October delivery promised at the beginning of the 
month to be no less acute than the situation last month in 
relation to new business for September shipment. 

Again jobbers overstayed the market, and they are 
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doing so in the matter of purchases for spring require- 
ments. It was predicted by leading operators some weeks 
ago that jobbers who had deferred their fall commitments 
so long that goods would not reach them before November, 
would find themselves either short of stock for meeting im- 
mediate demand or left with 1923 underwear to be carried 
into the winter of 1924-25. “The laggards have created 
a bad situation for themselves,” one jobber said. 


Much of the winter underwear which should have been, 
but was not, bought not later than August now will cost 
jobbers more money, some manufacturers say. Mills which 
had completed initial orders and were getting no repeat 
orders and no encouragement from distributors, held pro- 
duction down and made no commitments for yarns which 
would have been bought before the August rise had buyers 
shown a more friendly disposition. In the cireumstance it 
need not be surprising if a considerable number of mills 
are found making up new orders from high price yarn, and 
that, therefore, prices of their product will undergo upward 
revision. 

It has been suspected for some time that not a few 
underwear manufacturers, looking for a larger cotton crop, 
sold short of yarns. This belief was strengthened by the 
eagerness of some mills to acquire yarn so soon as it began 
cotton was something more than 
a one-day performance. In fact, it is stated, the chief 
activity in knitting yarns about and following the middle 
of September was centered in the business being placed 
by underwear mills. The bulge in cotton, it was predicted, 
would uncover considerable short selling, by both manu- 
facturer and jobber, the latter paying the penalty for with- 
holding orders when prices were low. The assumption 
that manufacturers in September were caught short of 
yarn is especially interesting in relation to light weight 


to appear that the rise in 


underwear, a great part of which remains to be bought for 
next spring and summer. 

One explanation of jobbers for buying so sparingly ot 
ladies’ light weights was, they feared the trend toward silk 
garments had taken such a hold that next year’s retail 
sales of the knitted votton garments would show a material 
decline from the volume for the current season, and that 
regardless of how high silk might go as a result of the dis- 
aster in Japan, the ladies will cling to it as they do to their 
silk hosiery. That this was simply a flimsy pretext is 
shown in the fact that the same jobber who sees a broader 
use of silk underwear is buying no more liberally of sik 
hosiery, which he admits is gaining in popularity, than he 
is of cotton underwear, which he contends is losing ground. 

Most of the light weight underwear for women, there 
seems no doubt, was bought soon after the opening—some 
of it in advance of the opening. At that time last year’s 
prices were being accepted by mills and there were sales at 
less than the prices of 1922. In fact, it is pointed out, 
until a few weeks ago certain types of ladies’ standard 
underwear were being sold at prices which prevailed in a 
year when cotton was all of eight cents under the market 
of the present. Manufacturers wanted early business for 
keeping their machinery emploved and opened their lines 
annecessarily early, a blunder which some of them now con- 
fess was made. 

Men’s ribbed union suits and separate garments also 
were sold at and prior to the opening at less than the in- 
trinsie value, and there was booked so much business that 
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now there is regret among mills that they did not average 
up on an anticipated jump in cotton 

Jobbers got cheap cotton ribs. If the buying publi 
next season is paying more than last summer’s prices they 
cannot charge this item in the increased cost of living t 
manufacturers. 

Manufacturers of bal briggan garments, who were not 
so precipitate as their rivals in the ribbed division, ob- 
tained slight advances over last year’s prices, and jobbers 
bought practically as usual when it was found price resist- 
ance was of no avail. These mills last month found them 
selves in a position where it was possible to put prices 
pretty nearly where they belong. Several of the leading 
manufacturers of bals had sold so well ahead by the first 
of September that they found it safe to take their lines 
off the market for a time, pending definite information on 
The Blood Knitting Co., Amster 


con 


which to make revisions. 
dam, N. Y., for example, which opened at $3.62%, 
tinued selling after advancing to $3.75, later withdrawing 
the line from sale, with the announcement the mill 
sold up. Almost in a twinkling the underwear market, 
after favoring the buyer for some weeks, veered to a posi 


was 


tion where the advantage was with the seller, who, it ap 
pears, will not again this year be subject to buyer dictation 

The start of 
against underwear specifically is charged by northern inter 


the price resisting movement directed 


ests to southern jobbers, and two sellers in particular ex 
hibit correspondence in which distributors in Tennessee 
expressed themselves as foreseeing 20-cent cotton, which at 
that time was their excuse for making no commitments 
for goods for next spring. 


they were afraid of it, and their fear spread throughout 


Jorn in and bred on cotton, 


the whole distributing fabric like an infection, and now the 
making of comparisons with last year as a price basis is 
for the time a lost art. 

and knitted outerwear generally 


Business in sweaters 


pulled up amazingly last month, after a good start in the 


matter of revival in August. The more active buving ‘8 
attributed to the popularity of brushed-front sweater coats 
and scarfs and an approach to firmness in worsted yarns 
on a low price level. Mills making brushed goods are 
fully as busy as in the haleyon days of the last few years, 
trying to ship goods out for the early fall consumer buy 
Here, again, jobbers and retailers had deferred their 
the 


ing. 
commitments, and when they started the rush on mills 
latter were illy prepared for it. 

There developed in the last month or two fairly sub 
stantial demand for hand knitting yarns in coarse counts 
of worsted, intended for shaker sweaters, from which it is 
deduced the ladies are returning 
pastime and for economy’s sake. 
for 4/5s and 4/8s, counts for which there had been little 


to knitting sweaters for 


Demand thus far has been 


eall. 


After October Ist the Michigan office of the Truscon 
Steel Co. will be located in their new building at 615 Wayne 
St., Detroit, Mich., oceupying the entire second floor. The 
office includes a complete service organization and et 
ing department. This office will furnish comp'ete informa 
tidn, estimates and details on all Truscon Steel products, 


toal 


including reinforcing steel, metal lath, steel windows, sté 
joists, standard buildings, inserts, platforms and pressed 


steel parts. 
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Among the Knitting Mills. 

W. B. Davis & Son, of Chattanooga, Tenn., which oper- 
ate p'ants fer knitting in various cities of the South, are 
to build a 4100000 hosiery mill at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
it was recently announced. 

The Collier Mills, Ine., of Barnesville 
Ga., have become associated with the William Carter Com- 
pany, of Needham Heights, Massachusetts, and the name 
of the firm has been changed to the Carter-Collier Com- 
pany, coincident with an increase in capital stock to $250,- 
000. It is understood that the consolidation will result 
in an extensive enlargement of the main mill at Barnes- 
ville and also of the branch at Macon. J. C. Collier is 
president, and D. C. Collier vice-president and treasurer. 

Felix Miller and George B. Smith have purchased the 
Wardlaw Hosiery Mills, at Chattanooga, and it is report- 
ed that a large sum of money will be expended for improve- 
ments and enlargements by next summer. It is stated that 
plans are being considered for a 6-story uniform structure, 
four stories to be added to the present two-story building, 
which will give a total floor space of 400,000 sq. ft., and 
increase the daily capacity to 500 dozen pairs of hose. 

The Interwoven Knitting Mills, at Martinsburg, West 
Virginia, will erect a 100-foot addition to the present 
plant, according to report. 

More than 30 houses for employees will be erected by 
the Loudon Hosiery Mills, at Greeneville, Tennessee, it is 
announced, 

It is reported that a group of Newnan (Ga.) men have 
organized a $100,000 knitting mill for Carrollton, Ga., in- 
itial crder for 200 knitting machines has been placed. The 
mill will be in operation January 1, it is expected. 

The Smaltz Glove Co., Marion, Ind., has preliminary 
plans for the erection of a new one-story mill. F. M. 
Smaltz is president. 

The Baker Underwear Company, Hazelton, Pa., head- 
ed by H. J. Baker, formerly of the Baker Brothers Co., 
Schuylkill Haven, will soon commence operations at the 
Hazelton plant for the manufacture of men’s and boys’ 
underwear. 

The St. Claire Co., manufacturers of knit goods, New 
York City, plan for the operation of a mill. The company 
was recently incorporated with a capital of $10,000, and is 
headed by L. Steiner and J. R. and I. R. Hirshfeld. E. 
Endelman, 299 Broadway, represents the company. 

The Crest Knitting Mills, Ine., New York City, have 
been incorporated for the manufacture of general knit 
goods. The concern is headed by L. Flanwig, C. Franke 
and E. Prussian. 

The Vargish & Schmidt Knitting Mills, 613 Savoye 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., will operate a knitting mill. 
Frank Vargish, 410 Shippen Street, West Hoboken, N. J., 
heads the company. 

The Gehman Knitting Mill, Bally, Pa. has begun the 
erection of an addition to its plant. 

Bloombern Knitted Fabries is the title of a concern 
recently organized in Brooklyn, N. Y., for the manufacture 
The company is headed by M. A. Bloo 


and Macon, 


of knitted goods. 
and A. J. Bernstein. 

The E’k Knitting Mills Co., Wilmington, Del., has been 
organized with a capital of $250,000 to operate a plant for 
manufacturing knit goods and kindred specialties. George 
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L. Townsend, Jr., is representative for the company. 

The Flag Knitting Mills, recently incorporated with a 
capital of $40,000, will establish a mill at Queens, L. L, 
N. Y. J. B. Boudin, 110 West 40th St., New York City, 
represents the company. 

Bethlehem Knitting Mills, Ine., 298 Graham Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., plan for the installation of additional 
machinery and equipment to increase capacity. 

The Tailor-Knit Corporation, New York City, N. Y., 
to manufacture knit goods specialties, recently was organ- 
ized by J. Ehrenreich and M. Sapiro and others. 

Material Handling Engineering. 

The reduction of the margin between cost and selling 
price demands that every mill executive look to every pos- 
sible means for labor-saving and cost-reducing equipment. 
The raw material and finished product in the mills consti- 
tute a big problem that attracts the operator’s interest, 
with especial regard to the manner of transporting and 
handling them. Material-handling has become an important 
factor throughout the country, and the study of the subject 
has extended into the universities and colleges. 

For meeting the demands for material-handling and 
engineering service, and the supplying of equipmet for this 
purpose, there has recently been organized in Atlanta an 
engineering organization for serving the textile and other 
manufacturing plants in solving material-handling prob- 
lems. This new firm is the Material Handling and Engineer- 
ing Corporation, 80-82 Nelson Street, Atlanta, and is for 
the exclusive purpose of rendering engineering service and 
supplying material-handling equipment, making special sur- 
veys of individual requirements, as each case requires an 
especial study. 

The personnel of the organization includes R. E. Walker, 
Jr., as president, who is a graduate of Georgia Tech, and 
Alvin Lovingood, also a Tech graduate, as secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr. Lovingood is well known in textile cireles, having 
been associated with firms serving the industry for the past 
twelve years. Both are experienced engineers in their 
present field of endeavor. 

The lines handled by the company correlate as mate- 
rial-handling equipment, and fo'lowing are the concerns 
represented: N. J. Foundry and Machine Co., of New York 
City; Mathews Gravity Carrier Corp., Elwood City, Fa.; 
Cowan Truck Co., Holyoke, Mass.; MeKinney Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Louden Overhead System, Ine., 
Fairfield, Iowa. 

Ralph M. Lane, of Charlotte, N. C., has been appointed 
southern representative for J. J. Reutlinger, 160 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. This firm is importing Swiss twin- 
wire heddles, drop wires, pickforks and papier-mache 
spools and bobbins. The twin-wire heddles are acclaimed 
as superior in quality and deliveries have been made in 
record time. The dropwires carried are of the finest work- 
manship and ean be had either in dull or in velvet finish. 
The pickforks are made up with brass or bronze bushing, 
thereby insuring maximum wear. Papier-mache spools are 
made up in any sizes and any stvles to suit the trade, like- 
wise the bobbins. These spools and bobbins being water- 
proof will not be affected by moisture. Some of the larger 
manufacturers have adopted them as their standard make of 
spool or bobbin, it is stated. 
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- ANILINE DYES 
SANDOZ | Aue TRADES 


We carry a com- 
plete line at all 
branches. 


For samples and prices 
apply at any of our offices 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
238-240 Water St. 12 South Front St., 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

36 Purchase St., 

BOSTON 
126 Market St., 145 Brevard Court, 
ree CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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All of Your Mill Painting 


can be done better and for less with the 


DeVilbiss 
Spray painting System 


WHETHER painting the interior of your mill or pro- 
tecting the outside walls against the elements, or paint- 
ing the mill homes—the DeVilbiss Spray-painting Sys- 
tem will average 4 to 5 times faster on these different 
jobs than hand brushing. This means a 75% to 80% 
saving in painting labor costs. In addition, painting 
the DeVilbiss way, you get a more even, uniform, com- 
plete and a longer lasting coating as well as much 
cleaner work. 


We sha! g'ad'y tell you more ahout these saving: and im- 
provements the DeVilbiss System makes possible 


The DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. pyn25*,,.. Toledo, Ohio 
ee 
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Process of Dyeing, 


How Much? 


HAT would it mean to 

you in actual dollars and 
cents to entirely eliminate the 
bleaching operation in your 
mill? How much time, labor 
and money could you put to a 
more profitable use—money 
that is now wasted in bleach- 
ing goods prior to dyeing? 
AUTOGYP eliminates this 
waste. 
Further, you positively do not 
sacrifice the finish of your 
goods by using AUTOGYP, 
but on the contrary, your goods 
are produced with a better 
‘*feel’’—a more uniform color. 
AUTOGYP is especially adap- 
ted for the dyeing of light and 
bright shades. 
AUTOGYP performs both the 
dyeing and bleaching instanta- 
neously in one operation of 
only THREE hours time. 
Let AUTOGYP transform the 
raw unbleached goods into a 
beautifully and uniformly dyed 
product. 


Write us and get the full 
details. Our representa- 
tive will call on request. 


Surpass Chemical Co. 


~ Albany, N. Y. 


Dyes and 
Bleaches in 
One Operation 
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ARGENT DRYERS mark 

progress in Dryer Develop- 
ment comparable to that made in 
other fields of mechanical en- 
deavor. 


They are favored with a natural 
preference because they are de- 
signed on basic principles of air 
circulation, conveying and gen- 
eral drying appartus construc- 
tion which have had the approval: 
of discriminating mill men and : 
, j drying engineers for many years. : 
deapsidl mm In'the SARGENT DRYER these 
Rew s:tindtialiees principles have been combined 
and refined, making a complete’: 


classes of raw ma- : ee 
infil machine which is unexeelled. 


ne 


Oo 


seeeneneettens 





C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION, GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


Fred H. White, Southern Agent, Greenviile, 8. C, 
R. C. Jefferson, Phila, agt.. Drexel Bldg., Phuade_phta, Pa. 
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KLAUDER - WELDON 
DYEING - BLEACHING- 
SCOURING MACHINERY 


There are K-W machines in use which were built 
nearly half a century ago and which are still doing 
their work efficiently and economically under severe 
service. This is sufficient evidence of the durability 
and capability of K-W machines after long years of 
subjection to the ravages of live steam, heat and 
alkalis. 

K-W machinery. by its accomplishments, has 
steadily and irresistibly built up a reputation that 
has made the name ‘‘Klander. Weldon’’ synonymous 
with the ‘*world’s best dyeing, bleaching and fin- 
ishing mwachinery.’’ 

Our interest in unholding the K-W reputation 
means that you MUST he satisfied. and our aneges- 
tions to prospective purchorers are made with the 
view towerd solving »ny dveing. bleaching or seonr- 
ing problem for all time. We will he glad to answer 
any and 1) anestions without obligation on your 
part whatsoever. 





TIME 
TEMPERATURE 
SCHEDULES 


can be carried out to | 
perfection by dyers 
on the small scale as 
well as on large jobs. 
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giving Tycos applications 











1 
Write for literature | 
| 


in the textile industry. 





Write today for K-W Literature 


THE KLAUDER.WFELDON DYEING 
MACHINE CO. 
Bethayres, Pa., U. S. A. 
H. G. Mayer, Southern Agent, 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 















gp Theres aTycos and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose 
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Automatic Loop Dryers 


For Underwear, Toweling, Piece 
Goods, Silks, Plushes, etc. 


Continuous Piece Carbon- 
izing Machines 





Automatic Stock Dryer for Wool, Cotton, Hair, Linters, Rags, With 
Patented Spirally Woven Sectional Wire Cloth Conveying Apron 
Automatic Yarn Dryers 


For Cotton, Worsted, Jute, Silk 
and Artificial Silk Yarns 


Truck Dryers for Yarn 
Tape, Braid, etc. 





+ a pei ~ 


Automatic Yarn Drying and Conditioning Machine 
For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk, Linen or Jute Yarns 


“HURRICANE” DRYERS 


The ‘‘Hurricane’”’ Line of Drying Machinery Includes 


Automatic Raw Stock 
Dryers 


Single and Multiple Apron 
Types for Wool, Cotton, 
Linters, Hair, Flax, 
etc. 


Automatic Raw Stock 
Carbonizing Machines 


Automatic Yarn Drying 


and Conditioning Machines for 
all kinds of Yarn. 


Truck Dryers for Yarn 
Dyed on Cones. 


Hosiery Dryers 
Dyeing Machines 


A “Hurricane” Dryer for Every Material 


Complete Equipments for 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Drying 


Send for illustrated Catalogs. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Company 


Main Office and Works 
Stokley Street above Westmoreland 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. MORSHEAD, Sou. Rep. 


Goods Neither Damaged or 
Tendered on Dryer 


Sulphurous Acid has a greater affinity for chlorine 
than has Sulphuric Acid. As an anti-chlor the 
Sulphurous method is not only more economical 
but eliminates all danger of goods being damaged 
or tendered on dryer and assures a uniform. neutral 
product. No other method of anti-chlorinating can 
produce as soft, white or brighter bleach. 


Why not make your anti-chlor in the form of sul 
phurous acid, right in your own bleach house in 
quantities only as you demand? The MONAGHAN 
Sulphurous Acid Generator manufactures it at a 
saving in power, labor and loss of time, and allows 
washers to produce more. 


It can be installed to deliver direct to 
souring machines or storage tank Con 
structed wholly of lead, it is impervious 
to destructive chemical reaction Guar- 


anteed gas-tight. 
Let us send you more detailed 
information about this profit 
maker. 


MACOMB 


Machine Co. 


230 Newton St., 
Waltham, Mass. 


Boston Agency 
53 State Street 
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INTERMEDIATES : RAW MATERIAL — 


PRODUCTION 


EXECUTIVE TECHNICAL 
SALES DEPT DEPT 


FFICES COLOR. TECHNICAL 
ce: | SALE oid: \sarersaeten 


DYESTUFF BUYER 


The chart of the organization maintained for the service of 


The Customer 


which helps to explain the satisfaction in using our Quality Dyes 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Dyestuff Department 
117 Hudson Street New York 


Factories at Branch Offices 
Rensselaer, N. Y. Grasselli, N. J. Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Charlotte, New Orleans, San Francisco 
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Rodney Hunt Equipment 
Will Solve 
Your Wet Finishing Problem 
Bleach |" Je | Ail 
a) | Cotton 


Fabrics 
Woven 


or 
| Knitted 


Increases production 
yet cuts down labor costs 


—in one mill, 4 HUMATICS took the place 
of 6 other extractors and reduced the num- 
ber of operators by two. One man does 
all the work now. Write today—we’ll 
send you full details of the HUMATIC’s 
saving in labor, time and power. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Specialty Dept. C, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Sunetion 5 ed American Laundry 


Machinery Co., Ltd Machinery Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. Tandon. England. 


MOTOR DRIVEN REEL MACHINE 
(Ask for Booklet 1119) 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. 
47 MILL ST., ORANGE, MASS. 
District Representatives 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
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FOXBORO 
Automatic Temperature 
Recorder-Controller 
(Pat. and Pat. Applied 
for.) 


Designed for Closer 
Control of Dyeing 
and Finishing Processes 


Maintaining the best temperature in all heating using 


processes means: 


one 


Elimination of burned, 


1. Uniform quality of product L 
or uneven fabrics. 


discolored, tendered, streaky 

2. Saving steam. This item 

ands of dollars annually. 

8. Saving time in processing and reclaiming damaged 

materials. 

The Foxboro Automatic Temperatuge Recorder-Controller is 

the only instrument that enables you to determine and main 
tain this one best temperature 


alone amounts to thous 


It provides positive, accurate 
control and produces a contin 
uous, permanent record of the 
controlled temperature through 
out the process. This record 
makes possible the development 
of temperature standards for 
every grade of material and 
then provides definite proof that 
these standards are maintained 

Every Foxboro Recorder-Con 
troller is built and tested to 
insure years of dependable ser 
vice, 


The Foxboro Tem 
perature Recorder- 
Controller is especial- 
ly suitable for instal 
lation on: 

Bleaching Kiers 
Size Boxes 
Slashers 
Dyeing Machines 
Process Kettles 
Steaming Boxes 
Drying Cans 


. 
Scouring Bowls, | Let us tell you more about 


the Foxboro Recorder-Control 
ler and the possibilities for 
making savings in your mill 

for Bulletin 


Write AS-112-1 


THE FOXBORO CO., Inc. 


FOXBORO, MASS. U.S. As 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Rochester Tulsa 
Los Angeles San Francisco Portland, Ore. 
Birmingham, Brown-Marx Bldg. 
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g 
F.A.STRAUS & CO.WwWinc z 
YARNS z 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Pletcher Works, 
Phila., Pa. 
Gentlemen: - 
In reply to your enquiry as to how 
we like the vertical driven extractor purchased 
from you in June 1922, beg to say that we have 
not had the least bit of trouble with it in any 
way, shape or form, and is running “day as 
well as the day it was started up. We are very 
much pleased with same and very glad to give you 
this testimonial, 
Very truly yours, = 
JWPoster. : 
Under all 
conditions of : 
performance : 
FLETCHER : 
EXTRACTORS : 
may be expected to = 
operate without the = 
least bit of trouble, and to run for years as well : 
as the day when started up. : 
For fifty-nine years we have been building all! : 
types of extractors. Our experience is your assur- 
ance of a satisfactory, dependable and efficient = 
installation. ; 
Illustrated circular with full 
technical description sent upon 
re E 
request. Write for your copy. : 
Fi wer WorRrK 
PLETCHER WORKS 
Formerly SCHAUM & UHLINGER 
Glenwood Avenue at Second Street : 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
Chicago, Il. Le s Angeles, Cal 7 
Boston, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. 3 
Charlotte, N. C Portland, Ore. E 
i 
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INTERMEDIATES 4 RAW MATERIAL lope 


PRODUCTION 
EXECUTIVE 
SALES DEPT DEPT 


NCH OFFICES COLOR TECHNICAL 
BRaNCEGouses| | SALESMEN wear wari 


 DYESTUFF BUYER 


The chart of the organization maintained for the service of 


The Customer 


which helps to explain the satisfaction in using our Quality Dyes 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Dyestuff Department 
117 Hudson Street New York 
Factories at Branch Offices 
Rensselaer, N. Y. Grasselli, N. J. Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Chicago, 


Charlotte, New Orleans, San Francisco 


SUUUELELAEOENSSROMDENOEOEEERUEOUAOOASEO DOO IOTEDERTEEESEOOUECECECOOLUOECUAEOREOOOOOSOU OS SELSCESTOOCOCHESOREREUOOEEUOGESOOUUASOOCUN SESE EUOEEEEOEERSONOCOOREDEGEERTOTY 


Rodney Hunt Equipment 
Will Solve 
Your Wet Finishing Problem 


Bleach 4 
| Cotton 
Fabrics 
| Woven 
e | OF 
‘| Knitted 


Increases production 
yet cuts down labor costs 


—in one mill, 4 HUMATICS took the place 
of 6 other extractors and reduced the num- 
ber of operators by two. One man does 
all the work now. Write today—we’ll 
send you full details of the HUMATIC’s 
saving in labor, time and power. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co, 
Specialty Dept. C, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Gusation 5 7 hed American Laundry 
. Lta., 


Machinery Co., L Machinery Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. Tandon. England. 


Automatic ; * Safe! 


MOTOR DRIVEN REEL MACHINE 
(Ask for Booklet 1119) 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO. 
47 MILL ST., ORANGE, MASS. 
District Representatives 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
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Fletcher Works, 






Phila., Pa. 









Gentlemen:- 







In reply to your enquiry as to how 





we like the vertical driven extract 









from you in June 1922, beg to say that we have 


FOXBORO 
Automatic Temperature 
Recorder-Controller 
(Pat. and Pat. Applied 

for.) 








not had the least bit 





of trouble with it in any 





shape or form, and is running ~dey as 





way, 









i as the day it was started up. We are very 





pleased with same and very glad to give you 







testimonial. 







Very truly yours, 





Designed for Closer 
Control of Dyeing 
and Finishing Processes 


MOM 


MO 





Maintaining the one best temperature in all heating using 
processes means 
1 Uniform quality of product. Elimination of burned, 
discolored, tendered, streaky or uneven fabrics. 
2. Saving steam. This item alone amounts to thous- 
ands of dollars annually. 
8. Saving time in processing and reclaiming damaged 
materials. 
The Foxboro Automatic Temperatuge Recorder-Controller is 
the only instrument that enables you to determine and main 
tain this one best temperature 


Under all 
conditions of 
performance 

FLETCHER 
EXTRACTORS 
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It provides positive, accurate 
control and produces a contin 
uous, permanent record of the 
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The Foxboro Tem controlled temperature through . ees 
ate , naneraee: oun the process. This record may be expected to 
Outeeies 58 espe makes possible the development = 
ly suitable for instal of temperature standards for : operate without the 
lation on: ' every grade of material and least bit of trouble and to run for vears as well 
Bleachi Kier then provides definite proof that h d ’ d J - . 
ee oe these standards are maintained as t rw 
Size Boxes Every Foxboro Recorder-Con € day 1en starte up. 
ree hin troller is built and tested to 
: oe eo insure years of dependable ser : 
c Process Kettles vice. For fifty-nine years we have been building all 


Steaming Boxes 
Drying Cans 
Scouring Bowls, 
Ete. 


types of extractors. Our experience is your assur- 
ance of a satisfactory, dependable and efficient 
installation. 


2 
Let us tell you more about 
the Foxboro Recorder-Control 
ler and the possibilities for 
making savings in your mill 


mun 





Write for Bulletin AS-112-1 
Illustrated circular with full 
technical description sent upon 
request. Write for your copy. 


THE FOXBORO CO., Inc. 


FOXBORO, MASS. U. S. A. 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Rochester Tulsa 
Los Angeles San Francisco Portland, Ore. 
Birmingham, Brown-Marx Bldg. 


BOR 


REO.WU.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 





FLETCHER WORKS 


Formerly SCHAUM & UHLINGER 
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Glenwood Avenue at Second Street z 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Cal 


Boston, Mass. San Francisco, 
Charlotte, N. C Portland, Ore. 
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Rohm & Haas Company kn. 


Manufacturers of 


CHEMICALS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. BRISTOL, PA. 


SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE— 
Sulphoxylates and Allied Products. 


LYKOPON—Sodium Hydrosulphite— 


For reducing Indigo and vat 
dyes. Of highest quality and 
absolutely standard. 


FORMOPON—For discharging. 
FORMOPON EXTRA—For stripping. 
PROTOLIN—For stripping. 


INDOPON W—lIndigo Discharge As- 
sistant. 


TARTAR EMETIC—Technical. 


OOUGNUDEEUSDODDOENASADEACONORANGEROENOCEGeEONONORNENE® VOLVUAEDEGULEEVELONUUUUENC*ONUCAEACEUOCADLOMEODOAOCCAEOORERGEREDUADOUOOULAAUONUEEEANESEDEDOOOONORECRSEDEOECODONDUONOGOONNOEOSOEANOROONONECEOND 


Represented by 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 


_Greensboro, North Carolina 
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fine shirtings, sheer nainsooks, dainty or- 
gandies, and voiles, on high grade ging- 
hams and sateens, use 


CREAM SOFTENER J. B. 


White goods stay white and even the most del- 
icate shades are not affected by this creamy, 
white softener. 


F« that silky, soft “kid glovey” finish on 


A finish cannot always be judged satisfactory 
immediately after it is applied. Father Time, 
the most critical judge often makes an advrse 
decision after the goods have been on the shelf 
a few months. 


Our Cream Softener J. B. is especially adjusted 
and standardized to cope with atmospheric, 
storage and other conditions to which material 
is subjected after finishing. 


We guarantee this softener will not cause any 
regrets. The first and last decision will be 
favorable. 


Allow us to send samples. 
The product will prove itself. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
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EUCLA ASTUEDAL AATEC 


Chas. Lennig & Company 


Incorporated 


40 North Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Works: Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Concentrated Sodium Sulphide 
Crystal Sodium Sulphide 


Also manufacturers of the following chemicals: 


ALUM GLAUBER SALT 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA— OIL OF VITRIOL 
Iron Free NITRIC ACID 
PAPER MAKERS’ ALUM MURIATIC ACID 


WATER FILTRATION ALUM NITRATE OF LEAD 


Represented by 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 


Greensboro, North Carolina 
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Uniform in Application 


VICTROLYN 





Penetrating, Lubricating, Dependable 


Assistant in Warp Sizing 








KLORASENE 


will remove Oil Stains. 





If you are troubled, wnite us. 








BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturing Chemists 
ATLANTIC, . MASS. 
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| “ARTCO” SILK OIL 


for 


use on Artificial Silk 


Hosiery and Sweater Knitters find 
‘“‘ARTCO” Silk Oil to be the best prod- 
uct for this purpose. 





Prevents waste and saves time 





Softens the Thread and lays the 
Fibre, and produces a Fine Lustre. 


Samples and full information on request. 


Manufactured only 
by 


QUAKER CITY CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Broad and Lehigh Ave. 
Philadelphia 


SPUOVEUNTELU EEE 


|| “BRETON?™ | 
|| MINEROL “F* 


For 
Plushes | 
and Velvets 





“Tt gives an oily sheen”’ 


| BORNE, SCRYMSER CO. 
= Established 1874 E 
17 Battery Place, NEW YORK : 


2 = BOSTON PHILADELPHIA : 
=z Works: Elizabethport, N. J. z 


SAVTACVETDETEEDCVEEEEOOUEERUEOEUDOOREDAOROREOEOOOSUAON SUA UESEC TERETE EEE 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & (CO., Inc. 


New York 


Providence 


Oldest in Years. 


Modern in Ideas. 


Boston 


Philadelphia Charlotte | 


Youngest in Spirit 
Progressive in Methods 


“Service” Our Motto 


All kinds of 
Warp Dressings, Finishing Materials, Soaps, 
Soluble Oils, Etc. 
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Please Submit Your Problems to Us 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


1t boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries : 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other : 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. i 
If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH cali on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 3 
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You can be sure of a hearty 
welcome at the 


WYANDOTTE BOOTH 


431, DEPT. E. 


INTERNATIONAL : 
TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


Mechanics Building, Boston, Mass. 
October 29 to November 3 : 


OOUORUORONDONRSCONORsONCRREE EES. 


We know that a visit to 
our exhibit will interest— ' 
We believe that it will : Used Where Only The Best 
prove profitable also. | Cleaning Material is Wanted 
: Try It And Check Results 
“ASK YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE” 


India Alkali Works, Boston 
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The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs., _ 


WYANDOTTE, MICH. 
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The Original 
GUARANTEED 


Comber Duster 


Perkins Practical Comber Dusters were the 
original guaranteed Comber Dusters. They are 
the most reliable and complete line being pre- 
sented to Textile Mills. They are made to fill 
cotton mill needs; that is why mill men of the 
South favor them over all others. 


Here are two of our best Comber Dusters: 


No. 191 COMBER DUSTER— 
“Perkins Practical.’”’ This is the 
most popular duster we make. It 
has exactly the right mixture of 
bristle and horsehair to get the best 
results. Is made on hardwood han- 
dle with pegged solid back con- 
struction. Length over all 1314 
inches, brush part 544 inches. 


No. 292 COMBER DUSTER— 
This duster was developed by us to 
fill a demand for a brush that would 
not mat and that did not have the 
flare found in horsehair brushes. 
Those who use it tell us that it is 
ideal for close work around belts, 
etc. Same construction and speci- 
fications as No. 191, except stock is 
bristle, 


PACTUAL EATER TAGE EERE EEE NNN ENUN NOONAN NNOEOOENOUNOUNANQOONUOODENONNOEOOONGUENDEVOUONEGOOONDEOQNNUCCNOOOpOOOONUENOENQEODENUENOEEUUALUNOUEOUENOCEQEQDEENEHNONOEHOEVONOeHOeONeNdoNNOEONeNOOtHOD 


Order by Number 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Electric 
Scrubbing! 


Reduces Soilage and 
Spoilage in Textile Mills 





One of the Mills of the American Thread Co 


The example of the American Thread Company and sev 
eral hundred other mills may be profitably followed by a 

mills. No matter what the size or location may be. a mil 
is better equipped to turn out a perfect product efficient 
ly and economically if floors are kept thoroughly CLEAN 
with the FINNELL System of Electric Scrubbing. There 
is a FINNELL outfit of the proper. size for every mill 


Once installed, it keeps floors 




















ae eee Ry cleaner than hand-and-knee 
scrubbing ever could. It saves 
money by requiring less time 
and labor. It lessens the pos 
sibility of spoilage through 
soilage, 

No textile mill can afford to 
allow a condition of dirty 
floors. Cleanliness under foot 
is highly essential if employ 
ees are to work at highes 
speed and effectiveness. 

If you wish to see exactly how 
the FINNELL System oper 
ates write us. asking our re} 
resentative to bring his pro 
jiector to vour office and show 
you our motion picture film 


Free Booklet 


Electrical Scrut 
a small book 
will be sent t 


v executive on re 





AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
SALES COMPANY 


General Offices and Factories 
510 COLLIER STREET HANNIBAL, MO. 
District Offices in Principal Cities 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


. OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING ‘ 
Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business 


Uake a note to have your representative visit our erhibit 
at the Boston Tertile Exposition on Oct. 29 to Nov, 8rd 


Power Scrubbing Headquarters for Seventeen. Years 
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REIS 


Satin Finish Loom Drop Wires 
are Good Wires 


Uniformly made—free from burrs. 
A reliable source of supply. 


ne 
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DE 


The 
Greist Manufacturing 
Company, 
Dept. “C”’ 
New Haven, Conn. 





Southern Representative 


SLAUGHTER- McCABE COMPANY, INC. 
_ GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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“Southwestern” Iron Clad — 
Is the agar Cotton Mill Broom 


Only the best grade 
of broom corn is used 
in these brooms—they 
are built strong and 
will withstand the 
hardest usage. 


The light weight, 
yet strong and sub- 
stantial shields used 
gives the broom ample 
protection and at the : 
same time allows the : 
proper amount of 
broom corn to _ be 
used, thus giving them 
excellent sweeping 

















AMERICAN 


SuPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Manufacturers of 


LOOM HARNESS, 
WEAVING REEDS, 
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z e qualities OAK TANNED LEATHER 
MADE RIGHT! BELTING, STRAPPING, 
PRICED RIGHT! ETC. 







ULE ELLE 


[Inquiries and orders receive prompt attention. 
Sold direct and through 
all principal distributors. 


The Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 


Evansville, Indiana 


We make a specialty of Harness for 
{Warp Drawing Machines 
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In the Winding Room, only “Sonoco”’ Cones and Tubes can 


*‘make the most of it,” because their 


Balance and Unique Surface are products of our exclusive methods 


of manufacture. 


“SONOCO” 


Cones, Cores, Parallel Tubes 


Southern Novelty Co., Mfrs. 


COTTON 


Make the most of it! 


When a shipment of cotton enters your mill, the orders, in every 
department, must be, ““Make the most of it!”’ 


Sonoco Products Co., Successor 












Unvarying Accuracy, True 





Hartsville, S. C. 
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Atlanta 





Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
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PUTS >AIR—LO—WwO0ORK————_ 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Engineering 


Placing your problems in the hands 
of this organization, gives you the ben- 
efit of all the experience of the fore- 
most engineers in the country on air 
conditioning systems. 


These specialists who are nationally 
known and recognized, have made air 
conditioning their life study. 


They will be glad to refer you to an 
installation near you or give you the 
names of concerns in your own business 
who have successfully installed our air 
conditioning systems. You may then 
get in touch and understand why 
Sturtevant-Fleisher Systems are pre- 
ferred. 


Whatever your problems or condi- 
tions, these engineers who have in- 
stalled hundreds of systems all over 
the country, will be glad to cooperate 
with you. 


Cleveland Minneapolis Rochester 

Dallas New York St. Louis 

Detroit Philadelphia Sait Lake Oi 

Hartford Pittsburgh San Francie 

Los Angeles Portland Seattle 
Washington 


31 Union Square West 


New York, N. Y 















































W. L. FLEISHER & CO., Inc. 
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NEW AUTOMATIC CREEL 


CU 





| Space old way NEW WAY COMPLETELY ELIMI- 
NATES the 


Spooling of the yarn 


Spouling waste 
Undue and irregular ten- 
sion of yarn due to 


spooling 
2warpers 2 creels twarper! = stoppage for doffing 
2 winding Frames 1 creel 
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Doftting is done while warper is running. 
Greater production from better warps at lower cost. 
Better loomage from auto-creel warps because 
Elasticity is preserved in yarn. 

For information address 


AUTO CREEL CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


Room 915, Fifth Ave. Building 
Alfred Suter, Sales Manager 
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The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide. 
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LOWELL 
MILL CRAYONS 


the original crayons for textile mil] use, For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 


and for years the standard with Amer- : : : : 
ica’s leading mills. 2 5 Easily Adjusted. 


: 
: 


y ons ¢ ade in white zE : 
FA gs yest guy OS agai : = Extremeaccuracy and permanence of setting. 


Yellow Bea Ping Bie Purple Brows : Chezpest of them all. 

Black Green Orange Dark Green Light Red = z . ; 

ze ule Lian orange aH a 8 Mail guide-block for free sample. 
Order by number, please. 


LOWELL CRAYON CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Patented and manufactured by 


THE |, E. PALMER COMPANY 
Middletown, - : : Connecticut 
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There are two prime requisites in the production of superior bob- 
bins and spools—the plant and long experience. We have both. 


Our plant is equipped with the most up-to-date and efficient ma- 
chinery. From the selection of the wood to the finishing of the pro- 
duct the same care is exercised in every department—uniform bobbins 
and spools of the highest class being the result. 

Our long experience in the -design and manufacture of spools and 
bobbins for textile mills all over the country enables us to understand 
your requirements and give you 100% satisfaction. 


Give us a trial order and you will remain one of our satisfied cus- 
tomers. Write for prices. 


VERMONT SPOOL 4 BOBEIN cc 
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What Part of the 
Spool is First to 
Wear Out? 


Your superintendent will confirm our statement 
that 99% of all Warper, Twister or Spooler Spools 
become useless on account of the heads breaking, 
wearing rough or loosening. This is true of all 
types of Spools heretofore on the market. 

With the Lestershire Type Vulcanized Fibre 
Head Spools just the opposite is true. The Heads 
will outwear the barrels because Hard Vulcanized 
Fibre (the same material from which end thrust 
bearings and automobile gears are made) will 
never break, wear rough nor splinter. 

Of course the first cost is higher but, figuring 
your charges per thousand spools per year, they 
are by far the most economical spools on the 
market today. 

In addition Lestershire Fibre Head Spools will 
in the ordinary mill give vou an increased un- 
loading production of nearly 50%. Put a row on 
your creel and compare the time necessary to 
unload with anv other tvpe Spool. 


On the smooth Rock Maple barrel, cleanly joint- 


“Good Goods at Fair Prices.” 


ed to the Fibre Heads which cannot get rough and 
cannot be dented, there is no place for the yarn 
to catch. 

Spindle wear is also eliminated by bushings of 
hard well seasoned Dogwood. 

Increased traverse can be had which will give 
you greater yardage on vour spools. This means 
a saving of many dollars in the course of a year, 
not only direct but in labor required to change 
the spools. 

At vour request we will gladly send samples 
for purposes of test and comparison. 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers Mill Spools, and Bobbins, of Every Description 


General Offices and Factory 
JOHNSON CITY, N. Y. 


Southern Branch Office: 
32 So. Chrrcb St., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Quality Shuttles 


An appreciation and knowledge of weaving problems is 
sure to result in a shuttle that is at once dependable and 


durable. 


The close attention that we give to the little details, as well 
as the big points, permits our shuttle the greatest utility 
possible. Our workmen are skilled, highly paid and they 
feel a personal responsibility for every piece of work they 
put out. Quality is the watchword, not the Catchword to 
be used in selling and forgotten when shipping. May we 
serve you? 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


The Shuttle People 


MILLBURY, MASS. 
GEO. F. BAHAN, SouTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
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SOUTHERN SPINNERS REEDS 
are using A tae 


“AMTEX” 


SPINNING, TWISTING AND 
SPOOLER TAPES 


Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the W : 
eer agg: Pores e mak ecialty of all 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all e a specialty of 


a Metal reeds, for Tire Fabrics, 
Weare pleased to build special Tapes : : and Leno work. 
for your particular needs. 
Send us your specifications and we 
will guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 


AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
James Supply Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Wilson Company, Greenville, S. C. 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 
Silk, Tire Fabrics, Webbing, 
and Wire Cloth. 
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HAYES LOOM REED 
& HARNESS CO. 


182 Farm St. Woonsocket, R. I. 
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A NEW STANDARD OF 
QUALITY IN MILL STRAPS 


Mill men everywhere are learning 
that Williams’ straps are different from 
the usual kind. Better leather, more 
eareful expert workmanship, all com- 
bine to produce real quality. They cost 
no more and give greater service than 
has ever been possible, heretofore. 


Ask vour dealer for Williams’ 
Straps, or we will tell you where 
to get them. 


LB.WILLIAMS & SONS 


DOVER,N.H. 


IS7 SUMMER ST. 71-73 MURRAY ST. 
B TON NEW YORK 


14-16 NO. FRANKLIN ST. 
CHICAGO 
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The Latest 


NORDRAY 


Automatic Loom 
Multiple-harness, Feeler type 
built by 
HOPEDALE MANUFACTURING CO. 


at MILFORD, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE at 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


This loom was shown at the 
Late Greenville Exposition 
and excited great interest. 


It is Still the Simplest. 
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WALTER L. PARKER CO. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Bobbins, Spools and Skewers 


Are made to stand severe service and are made. from thoroughly dried 
stock, so constructed that they are giving entire satisfaction. 


Are made from the best grade of stock, and through the efficiency of our 
workmanship, are true running, and properly fitted on spindles. 


Sukie: Alain and Filling. We put on all kinds of metal shields and caps. 
Speeders—Plain; steel rings; metal base. 
Spools—Warper; Twister. 

Our Metal Bound Spools are pronounced the best on the market. 
Skewers—Cop, Warper and Roving, of all descriptions. 
Twisters—Universal Winder Rolls and Bobbins, Comber Rolls, etc. 


We Specialize in New Mill Equipment 
CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO., SOUTHERN AGENTS. 
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Seasoned Textile Buyers ; : Are Your Steel Rolls 
Specify Lewis Boxes— = Causing Trouble? 


Because thirty years of experience has proved 

that Lewis shipping boxes, hand baskets and 

trucks give longer service, are light yet strong, = 

easier to handle and repair, maximum in econ- Have Them Repaired. We 

omy and satisfaction. i are equipped for renecking, re- 
Write for specification sheets ful- fluting, stoning, honing, polish- 
ly describing and illustrating the ing. We place your rolls in 
Lewis line for textile mills. Sratclass éontdition: oe ean 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY ! oe | 
WATERTOWN Dept. C8._~—S WISCONSIN [i Write us regarding what we 
| can do to increase the output of 
your mill by overhauling and 
repairing your machinery. 


Southern Spindle 
& Flyer 


Co., Inc. Manufacturers, 
Overhaulers and Repaire: 


Save one-third the freight : “ —— 
cost by having them shipped of Cotton Mill Machine 


knocked down. = CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. H. MONTY, W. H. HUTCHINS 
Pres. and Treas. V.-Pres. and Sec 
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SPECIALISTS IN 
SPOOLING AND BEAMING MACHINERY 


WOOL, WORSTED, COTTON, JUTE, ETC. 
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WEAVING-DIRECT OUTFIT for 
cord, and special fabrics. 
WARPER CREEL and TENSION 
DRESSER, shown in connection 
with the loom for weaving cord 
fabric. 

WARPER CREEL built in station 


ary and heavy base models. 


COULSON 


Standard spacing 6” x 6%” for 
maximum 5” x 8” spools or tubes. 
Special spacing to mills’ require- 
ments. 


UNIFORM TENSION from 
WARPER CREEL to loom. 
Highest efficiency test in your 
goods. PRODUCTION plus 
QUALITY. 


WARP COMPRESSING MACHINE CO. "*s""s' "" 


Representative: F.W.KIESSLING, Worcester, Mass. 
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CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
DoBBIES 


NEW FEATURES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO WEAVERS AND FIXERS 


Built with slotted fingers and locking 
rod (patented), making it easy to re- 
move, clean and replace the fingers. 


We are now prepared to equip the dobby 
shown above with pressed steel jack 
backs and drop forged top and bottom 
hooks, 
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We call attention to the carefully ma- 
chined swivels and studs used for oper- 
ating the dobby knives. 


This dobby can be applied readily to 
any make or type of loom. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA, PATERSON, N.wJ. 
ALEXANDER & GARSED, CHARLOTTE, N. C., Southern Representatives 
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When you are in the market for 


Pipe Sheets’. Bars 
Wire or Wire Products 


remember that it costs no more to use 


“YOUNGSTOWN” 


and have the assurance that you are getting the best there is. 


Ue 
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Thirteen large modern plants, located favorably for 
serving the market in all parts of the country, are at your 
service, and this means more prompt delivery and perhaps 
added convenience. 


TULL 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Widnes nenencnncenrenseneueceasoecscencuecercroantesnen cn evenaneneaecageceventnenscecereeaenscauccsnaveenesraranetenensiveteersreriaensrie He 


BOSTON—120 Franklin St CHICAGO—Couway Bidg = 
NEW YORK—30 Church St. ST. LOUIS—1139 Olive St. = 
PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania Bidg DENVER—First Nat'l Bank Bldg s 
ATLANTA—Healey Bldg. DALLAS—1401-2 Magnolia Bidg = 
PITTSBURGH—Oliver Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO—604 Mission St. = 
CLEVELAND—1038-40 Hanna Bldg. SEATTLE—Central Bidg. = 
DBETROIT—2021-2022 F.rst Natl. Bank Bldg NEW ORLEANS—701 Maison-Blanch« Bidg. Annex. = 
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Cost 


may be a primary consideration 
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Cubana 


Economically Fill Your Needs 


for the best doff baskets, storage baskets 
and distributor baskets. When they are 
apparently worn, slip on a new cover, and 
you have a basket as good as new. 

The sturdy frame of SMITH’S 100% 
BASKE(S is constructed of steel—prac- 
tically indestructible—and has cross slats 
and skids of wood. 

Light in weight, and rough handling does 
not affect SMITH’S 100% BETTER BAS- 
KETS. They last a lifetime. 





The Liberty Knotter 


not only fills the requirements of low first 
cost but is most simple in construction 
and economical in upkeep and oper- 
ation. Give it a trial. 


Guaranteed for one year 
Write for information 


A. B. CARTER, Sales Agent, 


Dalton, Ga. 
Gastonia, N.C. . 


SMITH’S, ize BETTER BASKETS | suas perices 6 Durham, N.C 
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Get in touch with us, Prices? 


Smith Mfg. Company 
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Automatic Scales 
For Weighing or Checking 


Raw Material Bobbins 
Sorts Roving 
Soap, Alkali and Dyes Yarn 


Balls and Sliver Yardage 

4 Section Beams 
Test Pieces Shipments 
Tops And for many 
Laps other purposes. 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
Largest Automatic Scale Manufacturers in the World 


106 Sales Rooms and Service Stations in the United States and 


Canada. Others in thirty-four foreign countries 
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Another Way to Save 
Wasted Time 


Think how much time 
one man can vaste in 
frequent trips to a hy- 
drant or pail for drink- 
ing water. Can you af- 
ford to lose this much 
of their time and efforts 
when 


ek? = RUNDLE-SPENCE 
“‘VERTICO SLANT’ 


Fountains 


| bring cold, invigo- 
rating drinks to every 
worker AT HIS JOB? 
{ Install them throughout 
our mill—the invest- 
ment is small compared 
to the saving in time 
ind efficiency. 
Note the sanitary fea- 
tures of the B. & S. 
Fountain The stream 
is thrown at an angle, 
preventing germ-laden 
ater from falling into 
the jet. LIPS CANNOT 
TOUCH THE NOZZLE. 
Don t deley send for 
our new 73-page catalog. 
There's an R & S. 
Fountain for every mill 
and office use 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Leaders in Plumbing Equipment Since 1871 
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PRU Webaeonneneansaniniaaas pesnenaans 


Have Cut Production Costs 
in Every Mill Where They 
Have Been Installed. Let 
Us Send You Proof 


TLL 


Write Today for Complete Information 


Lockers 
Chairs 


Drinking Fountains 


Boxes and 
Cabinets 





TIME 


MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT & 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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Attractive Sanitary 






Permanent Economical 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
SHOWER STALLS 
DRESSING ROOMS 

SHELVING 
TABLES 
DOORS 
BINS 


“Mills Metal’ Products are permanent invest- 
ments, and their design makes them the most 
adaptable products of their kind for textile mill 
use. 


*‘Slant Lip Diamond Rail Top 
and Bottom’’ 


Constructed entirely of the highest quality rust 
resisting steel. Finished in Olive Green or Gray 
Baked Enamel. 

Write for 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Meeco Wash Bowls 


Shelving, Enclosures 
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K OR E- LOS T 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 
PIN BOARDS. 


Patent Rights Pending 





Are You Responsible 


for good weaving in your mill? If so, you should 
know Kore-Lokt Pin Boards and the story of 
their usefulness in modern loom equipment. 

Expert Opinion from men in charge of the 
weave rooms in prominent mills is available to 
superintendents and overseers upon request. 

Send for this information so you may know 
the merits of Washburn Kore-Lokt Pin Boards 
as an improvement over old style Filling Boxes. 
Learn how the other fellow checks up results 
from the “Build of Bobbins.” 


BLEACHERIES 
BEES SS ST LT 
BALL WARPING 
FINISHING PLANTS 


CORD FABRIC SHIPMENTS 
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VERY ‘Textile Man = 

should have these ref- ; 
erence books. They cover = 
in a detailed and thorough - 
manner all calculations = 
necessary to be made on = 
any cotton mill machinery = 
manufactured in the United - 
States and constitute one of | 
the best references on this - 
subject obtainable. 


The two volumes are illustrat- 
ed with 45 diagrams and contain 
21 reference tables. 


As the value of a book lies in 
its contents and not in a fancy | 
cover, we have put these two 
volumes out in a strong, service- 
able paper binding. You can se- 
cure them in conjunction with a 
subscription to COTTON. 


Write for circulars and 
full information. 
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Another 


REX PRESS 
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“T consider the ex- 


ten 


cellence of complete 
Conn equipment en 
hances the musical 
value of any band at 
east fifty per cent. 


Ny wT) 


JOHN PHtiLie Sous 


Conn Instruments Make 
a Successful Band 


' EMARKABLY easy blowing combined with 
their superior quality of tone, perfect scale, 
and reliable action make Conn instruments the best 
for factory, institution, and community bands, just 
as they are for the great professional concert bands 
and symphony orchestras. 
Complete equipment of Conn instruments insures 
rapid progress and gives a narmnious t: nal effect 
obtainable in no other way. The world’s great 
soloists and conductors join Sousa in endorsing the 
quality of Conn instruments and the exclusive fea- 
tures which make them easiest to play. 


TELL 


New Cloth Press 


Speed, Strength, 
Simplicity 


Complete Sets at 
Reasonable Prices 


CNEOUEOPULUDEODEEUOAOOOOOUHOOUOERERENOOEOTENOOOT CLEETOOEDEREHENEEEREEET 


Built any size and pressure. 


HOPE eUeeEee ene 


The Rex Creed 


To build a press so good that the simple truth 
about it will be adequate recommendation and 
to price it so fairly that its value can never be 


Ta 


Conn will gladly help organize a band or orchestra 
for you. Our experience of half a century in build- 
ing instruments and assisting in the organization 


uestioned. . : , > . 
q of bands is at your service without obligation, 


The Conn factory is the largest of its kind in the 
world—employs more men than all similar fac- 
tories in America combined. Conn instruments 
have won highest honors in all world expositions 
beginning with the Columbian in 1892. 


Watch for the Yarn Press. 


REX ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


Dunkirk, N. Y. 
J. S. HULME 


Southern Representative 
11 East Fifth St., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


COC 


More Conn saxophones are sold than any othe: 
make in the world. 


Write for information 


Get details of our special proposition for factory 
and community bands, without obligation to you. 


C. G. CONN, LTD. 


315 CONN BLDG., ELKHART, IND. 
World’s largest manufacturers of high-grade band and 
orchestra instruments. 
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A Real Service 


Permanently Linked With the Interests of Southern Mills 


For over a quarter of a century, the J. B. Our record throughout the Southern States is 
McCrary Company have been purveyors of prog- an open book. We have designed or built over 
700 water, light and sewer systems for Southern 
communities. and over 5000 miles of hard sur- 
face street paving and highways, amounting to 
over Two Hundred Millions of Dollars. 

: : . Our operations are based on scientific experi 
Our business is to act as engineers, architects, ences. Hazard, risk and uncertainty are elim 
financiers, contractors and supply municipal im- inated. McCrary experienced service can be 
provements for cities, towns, small municipali- secured at a fraction of the cost you would have 
ties and mill villages. Our aim is to give the to pay through any other source. 


ress and prosperity in civic improvement, We 
do not pose as public benefactors nor purveyors 
of charity, but believe in helping ourselves b) 
adding to the welfare of humanity. 





hest possible service at the lowest possible cost Call on us, or have your architects call us in 
and add to the health, wealth and happiness conference when village improvements are under 
of the mill and its employees. consideration. 


The J. B. McCrary Co. 


Engineers, Contractors ATLANTA, GA. 
Waterworks, Sewers, Pavements, General Village Improvements. 
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‘It’s Easier 
To Make Friends 
Than To Keep Them 


LC Smiih& Bros 
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Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to J 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. ‘Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction, Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers, 
Takes less space thamatray. Sent FREE trial, 


Kleradesk 
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Mailing i 


Will help ng increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog showing 
details coverirg names of your 
best prospective customers, 
Counts and prices are given on 

thousands of different Mailing Lists. 


99% Gr'refand of 5 teach 
Ross-could 2 Co ith mn. St. Louis 


Some people attract friends easily and lose 
them quickly, It’s the same with typewriters. 
Some look attractive but they don’t wear. 

THe L. C. Smrra & Bros. Typewrrrer binds 
its friends by chains of service. It gives lasting 
satisfaction and makes lasting friends. 


Send for booklet. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Executive Offices tt 3 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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For TEXTILE MILL FLOORS especially, this ““Hard- 


Wear” Lumber makes good always---and in 


ALL-WAYS 


Wheels and heels have the effect of making it smoother 
and solider and denser. That’s “some” merit. 
Get the complete facts about TUPELO before placing an 
order tor Flooring for any use. They’re interesting and 
convincing. Write. 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


805 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., or 
805 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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CYCLONE FENCE 


Increases Productivity 
of Industrial Property 


THULE 


Wherever you find big industry, you 
also find Cyclone Fence. For those 
keen-minded, farsighted business men, 
who are writing America’s industrial 
history, were the first to see the ad- 
vantages of safeguarding property; the 
possible economies by preventing loss- 
es through thefts and vandalism; the 
greater productivity of a centralized, 
easily controlled factory unit. 


ULL od 
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Cyclone Service 


which is designed to bring about these 
desirable results in fencing will be of 
assistance to you in solving your fenc- 
ing problem. Our factory experts will Cyclone Invincible Chain Link Ra. nce | aeloning Property 
make a study of your problems, offer 


recommendations and furnish estimates c Y c L O N E F E N Cc E_ C O M P A N Y 


of costs without charge. 


B 


Let Cvcl .F tei ‘wal ee Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Il.; Cleveland, Ohio; 

ae -yClone Fence and Cyc one Service Newark, N. J.; Fort Worth, Texas; Oakland, Calif. (Standard _— 
combine to bring about this greater Fence Co.); Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works). (ty 
productivity in a _factory. Write The “het ( ) 
nearest office, Dept. 35, today and get Tag” 
complete inform: tig 


PROPERTY PROTECTION PAYS 
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The Mark 
of Quality 
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COTTON 


Textile Mill Equipment 


All At Bargain Prices 


Cotton Dryers 


25—Sargent No. 24 six section 8 foot Cotton 
Dryers. Overall dimensions 99'4” long, 
15'5” wide, 7°10’ high. Equipped with 
Model “M” Self feeder. Hot air drawn 
through belt by 33” exhaust fans. Con- 
structed throughout of metal angles and 
plates. 


Mixing Pickers 
25—Sargent Cylindrical type 48” Mixing 
Pickers. Equipped with single pair fluted 
feed rolls, 3144” diameter. Cylinder pro- 
vided with 6 heavy steel bars on lugs 
bolted to spider. Capacity 600 to 800 
Ibs. per hour. 


Cotton Washers 


25—Sargent 48” Special Cotton Washers or 
Rinsers. Complete with cast iron frame, 
pans, squeeze rolls, kicker and conveyor. 


Feeders 


25—Sargent 48” Model “M” Feeders for 
Sargent Dryers. 


Concentrators 
8—Noble and Wood Concentrators right 
and left hand cylinder washers with oc- 
tagon cylinder diameter 44”, length 42”. 
Rotates at 6 R.P.M. Vat is 1'4%%” wide, 
69” long, 2°9” high. 


Wringers 
65—42” American Tool and Machine Co. 
Centrifugal Wringers. Complete with 
42” perforated steel basket shell, with 
steel top, basket 22%” inside depth, 34” 
steel Wringer direct connected to 40 H.P. 
Motor. 


18—Sets 36” American Tool and Machine 
Co. Belt Driven Centrifugal Wringers. 
Each set arranged in batteries of three. 


Digesters 


40—Welded Steel Digesters. Capacity 1300 
cu. ft. Inside diameter 8’, length over- 
all 27’. Complete with cast iron support- 
ing ring, false bottom, hoppers, guides 
and all accessories. 


823 H.P. Boilers 


36—823-H.P. Stirling Boilers. Class M-30, 
complete with all accessories. Babcock 
& Wilcox Co., New York, makers. 2900 
Ibs. pressure, 630 314-in. tubes, No. 10 
gauge, 150 of these tubes are circulators. 
Steam drums, double riveted, double 
strap butt joint, 1-in. rivets. Thickness 
shell plate and tube ends in steam drums 
¥% in. mud drum 1 in. Space occupied by 
boiler 18 ft. by 22 ft. 3 in. by 29 ft. 9 in. 
high. Complete with all accessories. 


350 H.P. Engines 


18—Corliss Engines. Maker Allis-Chalmers 
Co. 350 H.P. 18 in. x 36 in. double eccen- 
tric, semi-high speed, 125 R.P.M., sim- 
ple Corliss belted type, designed to op- 
erate on 140 Ibs. steam pressure with 1% 
Ibs. back pressure. Double eccentric 
allows cut off up to 75 per cent of stroke. 
Flywheel 11 ft. diameter by 32-in. face. 
Complete with Phoenix individual oiling 
system. Type R, size 30, made by Rich- 
ardson-Phoenix Co. 


Motors 
Slightly used Motors 744-75 H.P. 3 
Phase 60 Cycle, 440 Volt. 


Tanks 
1000—Steel Tanks, 100-55,000 gallon capac- 


ity. 
350—Wood Tanks, New and Used 
Size Capacity 
12°6” x 11’ 10150 gal. 
12’6” x 18’ 16600 gal. 
Send for Bulletin No. 7. 


Scales 
500—Howe and Fairbanks Scales. Capaci- 
ties 600 Ibs. to 100 tons. Guaranteed 
to be in good condition. 


225 





Transmission 
Shafting 
Drop Hangers 
Couplings 
Floor Brackets Floor Stands 
Friction Clutches Collars 

Write for Bulletin No. 15. 


Pulleys 
Pillow Blocks 
Bearings 


Let us submit our quotations and save you money 


OLD HICKORY POWDER PLANT 


JACKSONVILLE, TENNESSEE 


B. P. MORSE and W. P. SMITH, Receivers. 
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Satisfaction and Economy 


not only initially but in the years to come 
result from a roof applied by 


**Dixie’s 
Reliable 


Roofers’ 


For over 42 years we have concentrated 
our efforts on roofing problems of all kinds. 
Our roofing experts are at your service in 
solving your problems, large or small 


COenerenerevenneent 


cereneennnent 
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CUE n eet 


Here are a few of the textile mills whose 
roofing problems have been solved by our spe 
cialists and whose roofs have been ‘‘Done bs 
Murphy.’’ 


WINNSBORO MILLS 


BIBB MFG. CO. 
SCOTTDALE MILLS 


COVINGTON COTTON 


MILLS HILLSIDE COTTON 
MILL NO. 2 NEWNAN MILLS 

COTTON MILLS MILL NO. 1 AND NO 
MILL NO 1 ANCHOR TALLADEGA MILLS 


DUCK MILLS ROYAL MILLS 


You will not regret calling on 
us for quotations ou 


Gravel and Slag Roofing 
Waterproofing Insulated Roofs 
Tar Concrete Floors 


C. P. MURPHY’S SONS 


Established 42 Years 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Ware Paint Co. 


Wood Preserva- 
tives, 
Stains, All colors 
Metallic and 
Composition 

= Paints 


2 





Barn Paints, Roof 
Coating 
Roofing and Roof- 
ing Materials 


HUOPEUUUOUEUNEEENEAHAGAA NOOO Noone 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
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Defeats the Costly Ravages 
of Weather and Wear 


Makes all surfaces—wood, metal or” 
composition — moisture proof; rust 
proof; rot proof. 





Adds years of serviceable life to every 
part of the mill. Best of insurance 
against replacement or repair costs. 


Used and recommended by Industrial 
Plants and Cotton Mills, everywhere. 


Distributors of FLINTKOTE Roofing. 


Our Application Department Our service Depart- 
will be glad to give you esti- ment at your call— 
mates on applying new roofs. any time—anywhere. 
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COTTON 


Installation of Ivan- 
Hoe RLM Reflectors 
in weave room of 


Southern Cotton Mill. 











This is Good 
Textile Mill Lighting 


An engineer who spent many months 
studying textile mill lighting set down these 
five requirements which the lighting must 


fill before it can be called “good”. 


Adequate illumination on the work. 
Freedom from objectionable shadows. 
Freedom from glare. 

Light from the proper direction. 
Light of proper color quality. 


Vk wh 


Five requirements. And four of them 
depend on the proper choice and location of 
the reflectors. 

The IVANHOE RLM reflector fills the bill 
on every point. That’s why it helps so greatly 
in production; decreasing spoilage and im- 
proving quality. 

Near you is an IVANHOE distributor 
trained to meet lighting requirements of mills 
like yours. Get his advice. If you don’t know 
his name and address, we'll give it to you 
together with a booklet, “How Good Light- 
ing Cuts Factory Costs”. 


IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS 


of General Electric Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 


IVANHOE 


GLASS SHADES~STEEL REFLECTORS 
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F ROST PROOF 
CLOSETS 


They require no pit. 
They save water. 


All bowls have enameled 
rims. In service daily, win- 
ter and summer. 


COTTON 


OCTOBER, 


1923. 


CECE 


Giving 
Satisfaction in 


All Climates 


The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mill Villages, 
where thousands have been 
installed. 


The most durable water 
closets made — excepting 


OUPNNGENEC ENT ENETY 


FACTORY 
CLOSET 


This fixture fills 
the demand for a 
strong and durable 
automatic water 
saving closet out- 
fit for factory use. 
The valve device 
is extremely sim- 


hone. ple and repairs, 


though seldom 
necessary, can be 
made by removing 
the valve cap 
back of bowl. 


Every Fixture Tested Under Hydraulic 


Pressure Before Leaving 
Factory. 


INSIST ON GETTING THE VOGEL 


Ask your jobber 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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“Cotton Mill Machinery — 
Calculations”’ 


VERY Textile Man 
reference books. 


Ue 


UU be 
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FLEA 


““The Cement Paint’’ 


Test these Facts 


7% ptical about 


should have these 


E 


tailed and thorough manner all calculations 


/ 


They cover in a de- 


blame you for being 
your mill. But. if y« ke est 
nike including ZE MO 10 L ITE and let 
believe you would select ZEMCO-LITE. 


necessary to be made on any cotton mill 
the United 
States and constitute one of the best refer- 


Mr. Mill Man,—we don't 
the paint you buy for 
of all the paints on the 


the test sell the paint, we 


machinery manufactured in 


A few facts about ZEMOO-LITE, ‘‘The Cement Paint 
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TULLE 


improves with age. ences 


tendency to make 


1. ZEMCO-LITE 
Water ha 
durable. 
3. ZEMCO-LITE is 
Cement. 

Sets in a smc 
blister. 

5. Defies steam, 


on the subject obtainable. 


2. s a ZEMCOLITE more 


VUCUUUDEADEDEDUPDED DED EERE DEDEE DEUS CEDEL EECA TERT EDT REELED EOE EUREEEREEDEOEDEEOETEOEREEOECUOUREOETEEUESEOEDERUOOESEETEOEOEDELIDER, 


m 


TM 


Portland 


made with pure WHITE 


The two volumes are illustrated with 45 


" 
wen 


4. oth WHITE coating—will not peel or 


iailcaee> teitil alia casei aia, diagrams and contain 21 reference tables. 


soneeeannanaan 


Prove these facts to your own satisfaction. Try ZEMCO LITE. 
You will find it is the ideal mill white. Southern mills are rap- 
idly solving their paint problems with ZEMCO-LITE. 


TTL) 


As the value of a book lies in its contents 
and not in a fancy cover, we have put these 


Also made in various colors for exterior mill cottage painting. 
Gives excellent results on stone, iron, stucco, concrete—anywhere 
a high grade economical paint is desired. Remember ZEMOQO-LITE 
is not a high-priced product, but a high-grade long lasting paint 
that will satisfy and economize 


TUE 


two volumes out in a strong, serviceable 
binding. You can secure them in conjunc- 
tion with a subscription to COTTON. 


Drop us a postal and get the full details. 


- American Cement Paint Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Write for circulars and full information. 


TULLE LLL 
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ence! 


SCATTERED 
OVER THE SOUTH 


there are over two-and-a-half-million hap- 
yindles that are driven or lighted by 
yuble-Proof Electrical Installa- 
y one of 
presented problems that required careft 
planning and ability to forecast the con- 
tingencies of service. 

The experience gained in solving the 
many electrical problems of Southerr 
mills is assurance to you that no matter 
what your problem is, whether it be the 
installation of a motor or a few lights or 

of an entire electrical 
r mill and mill village, the 
) 8 dIVE si e e I i 


cn 


conor 
you, not only initially but per 
manently, by H. & G. Service. 

H. & G. Experience means satisfactio 
and economy. first and last 
HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, 

INC. 
GREENVILLE, 8.0. 


PLL 


: Distributors for 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES |i} GENERAL ELECTRIC | 


a on x : Our Atlanta and 

GE} ERAL ELECTRIC COU’S E Savannah warehouses 

PRODUCTS—MOTORS, WIRE, ? carry complete lines © 

WIRING DEVICES, ELECTRI- | Whatever vour re- 7" 

CAL, PORCELAIN CONDUIT > quirements — just so 

AND FITTINGS, TRUMBULL = they are electrical COMPLETE 

SWITCHES. = we can not only fill LINES OF 
; : : them, but insure Wire 

Complete Stocks in Columbia = prompt and efficient Conduit 


for Prompt Shipment. : ie ’ Switches 
= shipments. Safety Devices 


We carry a particu- Fuses 


| te ee fn Insulat 
BUD» = larly full line of textile pe “es 


AY 3 . > . ' . 1 ps : 
{on A) : mill equipme nt, illum- Lighting Units 
a = inating units, .lamps, Fixtures 

= motors, etc. Save your- Fans 
One” = 2 


: self worry and incon- ao nape 
= venience by drawing Brushes 


PERRY-MANN ELECTRIC fH Siac. "TOPS | BSSeuin 


Electrical 


COMPANY CARTER D QUICK 
Co_uMBIA, S. C. ELECTRIC CO. 


A Distributors 
: ATLANTA SAVANNAH 
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Rhoads Stronghold Belting 


TRANSMITS MORE POWER 


Uneven Laps 


Cause uneven work. Slipping 


UU ne 


CTT 


THAN BEST OAK BELTING 


T IS made from Rhoads 

famous Tannate tannage. 

Because of its wondertul grip 

it can be run at less tension 

than oak belt, thus saving wear on your bear- 

ings and making the drive easier on the belt 
itself. 


It has not only the strong grip of the Tan- 
nate but also the Tannate flexibility and long 


evener cone belts cause uneven 
laps. Friction in the apron and 
evener rolls makes the cone belt 
slip. 


Ball bearings remove this fric- 
tion and allow the cone belt to 
give the proper feed of cotton to 
the beater. 


life. It increases output. 


It is an efficient and economical belt for The i ae ‘ 
many textile drives. e installation is not expensive 
and is used on hundreds of lap- 


RHOADS LEATHER BELT PRESERVER pers. 


HELPS ALL LEATHER BELTS. IT 
KEEPS THEM IN BEST CONDITION 
AND INCREASES POWER TRANSMISSION 


SUULEHAENEELADEELENASAALAUNEHEEN AEE EANSUREAONAEDEAUEEHS CULUUEETLANUEDEOUODEEUAECEDURUOEDEDLOUSEOONGSEOUOGEOEOOENESOOOREDEROCERDOUACEEDUAOOCODOOSOREROUORESEOEORSUOOONEENET 
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| J. E. RHOADS AND SONS 
: PHILADELPHIA: 30 N. THIRD ST. 


NEW YORK: 130 Beekman St. CHICAGO: 330 W. Randolph St. 
PACTORY AND TANNERY: WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Ball WorkS Bearings 


Greenwood, S. C. 


MTT TC 


CRESSON-MORRIS 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


MT 
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RU 


Power transmitting 
machinery 

Shafting 

Rope transmission 

Machine moulded 
and cut iron and 
steel gears for 
heavy service. 

Complete plant 
equipment. 

Engineers; founders; 
machinists. 

| | Sugar centrifugals. 


Remember you have 
to buy only one Detroit 
Belt Lacing Machine in 
a lifetime. If any- 


LTH 


| | | | | 18th Street and Allegheny Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Mh 


i 


Detroit Belt Lacer Co., Detroit, Mich. 


| | | CRESSOK-MORRIS CO. 


2109-xX 


Sixty Years Experience as Engineers -Founders Machinists 
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COCHECO | 


LEATHER BELT CEMENT 
It Sticks! 
It Holds! 


WE USE IT ON 
che 
Klint 5 
BELTING 


We Recommend It for Your Use 
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_ HE Spartans went forth to 
war singing; in fact history 


records them as the first sing- 


TE 


ing army and it is said of them 
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that in all their wars, no matter 
what adverse conditions they 


met, they did not quit. 
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The Spartan Belt will be found 


on the job, singing its song of 





power on thousands of differ- 


Se A i SE a Rs 07 SRR TR ua 


ent drives, proving its worth by 


- DOVER.N. H. 
BRANCHES 


NEW YORK 
73 MURRAY ST 






never being ready to quit. 
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HeeeeenonntnnssunineD 


Send $1.25 with the Coupon 
for a I-pound Trial Can. 


(eee 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS, 

DOVER, N. H., U. S. A. 
I am sending $1.25 for a trial can of Cocheco 
Leather Belt Cement. 





The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Oak LEATHER TANNERS, MAKERS OF LEATHER 
BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER SPECIALTIES 


Name Be sag 


DN EEN ad ER Oe Ee OE - 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


7 
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AS USED ON THE 
Morrison Straight Automatic 


Tentering Machine 


EQUIP YOUR TEXTILE MACHINERY WITH 
THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


Single Clutch Exterior 


A No. 10 Single Clutch is used on the main drive 
shaft of each machine. 


Single Clutch with pulley. 


For textile machinery it is very essential that a reli 
able and powerful clutch be used so that the machine 
will always be working at its maximum capacity and 
thereby be efficient in output. 

The Johnson Clutch has been tried by the leading 
machine manufacturers and adopted on its merit for 
many machines. The most of these machines are of 
special design for a particular purpose and therefore 
cannot be given publicity. 

Let us work out your problem. 


Write for Catalog G Courtesy: Morrison Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
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EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms 600 Baths 


Headquarters in Detroit for 


OLD COLONY CLUB 
DETROIT AUTO 


. 
4 


Reduce 
Handling 
Costs ! 


THE QUICKEST 
AND EASIEST WAY 


is with a hoist—the work of ten men can be done 
in less time. And the most efficient hoist is an 
electric hoist—and the most efficient and dependable 


electric hoist is a EUCLID. : ; 


... DAILY RATES... 
$2.50 up single 
$5.00 up double 
Two Floors of Agents’ Sample 
Rooms—$5.00 per Day 


Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.25 
Business Men’s Lunch, 65c 


HOTEL TULLER 


4 MT LLL 


Let us send you interesting catalogs telling the 
advantages of electric hoists and showing the sizes 
and types for every mill use, large or small. 


EUCLID CRANE & HOIST CO. 
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Stop that excessive jap! Reduce Oiling and 


Waste of Power ».. pr ereruneder Vou buy temorne’” Maintenance Costs 


Chapman Ball Bearings are Chapman Ball Bearings re 
effecting savings in power quire no attention except greas 
costs from 15% to 35% over the = ing once or twice each year, 
old power wasting method of aa —J They are absolutely dust proof 
heey babbitted and solid bear- 4 and drip proof. Compare with 

the old expensive way of daily 

They permit speeding up of oiling—spoilage of goods from 
shafting and machines—there- dripping oil—replacement of 
by increasing production or worn bearings—noise—and all 
making available more power other unnecessary bearing 
for new machinery. troubles. 


You actually pay for Chapman Ball Bearings whether you buy, them 


They soon save their cost. 


Shall we send complete information? 


To whom? Where? 


Tne TRANSMISSION [ ALL SEARING (0., NC. 


1050 Military Road 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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100 INCHES OF BELT 


can be laced with one box of 


BRISTOL'S 
Patent Steel Belt Lacing 


A HAMMER is the only tool 
necessary—you already have 
that. 


Saves time—saves money—always 
ready. 


Have you seen Bulletin J-7 13> 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


Beston New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Detroit Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


PE 
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WATER TUBE BOILERS 


Fig. 720. Jenkins Rapid 
Action Valve sn lines to bas 


val. 


A Rapid Action Valve 
for the textile industry. 


‘This valve opens or closes immedi- 
ately with a pull of the lever. Lever 
stays in either position without being 
held, and valve closes without line 
hammer. 


HORIZONTAL WATER TUBE BOILERS 
VERTICAL WATER TUBE BOILERS 
TUBULAR AND MARINE BOILERS 
STEEL CASINGS, SMOKE STACKS 


THE CASEY-HEDGES CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Quick Shipment Our Specialty. Send for Catalogs. 


Valve has bronze body and mallea- 
ble iron lever. It is fitted with a 
Jenkins Renewable Disc for tight- 


closing. 
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Jenkins Rapid Action Valve in water 
and steam lines to text.l. wash wheel 


The rapid on-and-off action of this valve 
saves valuable time and prevents a great 
deal of waste in lines where a quick flow of 
liquid, air, or steam is desired, or where a 
valve is worked very often. In the textile 
industry it is invaluable in lines to boiling 
and dyeing vats, shrinking machines, wash 
wheels, etc. 


Send for our folder which completely de- 
scribes this valve. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White St. 

524 Atlantic Ave 

188 No. Seventh St. ......... Philadelphia 
646 Washington Boulevard Chicago 


Always Diamond 
a Tapa. Benen aa 
SA rat a ; 70) at 


SINCE 1864 


J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co. 


Macon, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Pressure Return Tubular 
Boilers, High Grade Stationary 
Steam Engines, Tanks, Stacks, 
Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought 
Iron Works. 
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—make light work 
of heavy jobs! 


When the huge propeller shaft 
of the U.S. S. America had to 
come out for repairs, Cyclone 
Hoists bore the brunt of the 
lifting. 

The mechanics, mere pygmies 
in relative comparison to the 
giant task before them, aided by 
Cyclone Hand Chain Hoists 
handled the ponderous shaft as 
easily and deftly as though it 
weighed pounds instead of tons. 
Whenever and wherever the men in 
your plant are up against a lifting job, 
team them up with a Cyclone Hoist. 

Distributors Everywhere. 
Catalog covering 1 to 40 Ton Hoists, 


Cranes, Trolleys, and Overhead Track 
Systems sent on request. 


COTTON 


Ghe Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland, 


Hoists Cranes Trolleys 
Overhead Track Systems 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh 


Belt hooks of superior 
quality. Made from 
special steel wire com- 


bining great tensile 
strength and ability to 
withstand fatigue. 


Staggered grip,distrib- 
uted evenly across en- 
tire width of belt, hold- 
ing ends firmly. A 
stronger, better wear- 
ing belt. 


The Clipper machine 
reduces, through its 
mechanical accuracy, 


the lacing operation to 
a minimum of time 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
THE WORLD OVER 


Se aS and effort. 


An authorized Mill Supply dealer 
will deliver a Clipper to your plant on 
tnirty days Free Trial—U/se the 


ClipperBelt Lacer Co, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Anyone can lace a belt with the 


coupon. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
[ | Please send Clipper Belt Lacer on 30 days trial. 


{| Please have salesman call and demonstrate Clipper 
ames Belt Lacer. 
[j Please send full information regarding Clipper Belt Lacer. 
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Would You Leave Cinihers and Cinders in Your Fire Box? 


Condensation in your slashers, dryers, presses or heating 
system wastes just as much fuel. It retards steam circulation, 
cools the steam and prevents heat transfusion. 


A Morehead Back-to-Boiler System will correct this con- 
dition. It will keep your steam lines clear and dry, thus 
enabling every pound of steam to do its maximum work. It 
will drain condensation as it forms and return it to the boilers 
—without pumps—at temperatures as high as 360 degrees. 


Production will rise, costs will drop, and the increased 
efficiency of your entire steam system will pay for the cost 
of the equipment many times over. Write for details of what 
we have done for others. 


MOREHEAD MFG. COMPANY 


Dept. dt 
GRAND RIVER AT WARREN, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“BACK — TO-BOILER-SYSTEM” 


POSITIVELY DRAINS ALL TYPES OF STEAM APPARATUS. DELIVERS CONDENSATION 
AND FEED WATER TO BOILERS UNDER ALL CONDITIONS AT MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE 


Ripe 
IRN (3 
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BOILERS 


of the 


Water Tube and Tubular 
: Types 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Fig. 1021 
“*Ferrenewo”’ “‘Renewo”’ 


iron Body % 
Valve ; Bronze Valve 


i 


2 
3 
3 
3 


wad 
Fig. 1123 : ae aa 
Standard tron 1 ~~ 
: tron Bod 
— Se } Bronze Mount 
d ; e alve 


Valve ' ] 
romand teal Vues 9 
Designed for service 


e...- — 
* 
A 
and economy of main- Lunkenheimer 


tenance, with generous Globe and Angle 
proportions, materials of Valves are furnished 
the highest grade, skilled in Bronze, Iron Body 


workmanship, regrind- 
able codtbar surfaces, Bronze Mounted, and 


renewable parts, includ Fig. 608—Steel Mone) Steel Monel Mount- 
ing the seat and disc,— Mounted Valve ed. 

all tend toward durabil- 

ity and permanence of we LUNKENHEIMER co Write for Oatalog 
the Valves in the line th nes 5S_AK. 
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WALSH & WEIDNER BOILERS with our 
improved Steel Casing make the ideal Steam 
Plant. The cost of installation is moderate, 
the plart looks neat, cost of repairs is slight 
and they will save from 10 to 25% of your 


fuel bill. 


We also manufacture Tanks of all descrip- 
tion, Towers and Tanks, Steel Stacks, Steel 
Breeching, Smokestacks, Structural Steel and 
Plate Steel Work. 


Write for our new catalog. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Memphis Havana 
Kansas City Jacksonville New Orleans 
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1300-21A 
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Regarding the 
Coal Situation 


Your firm may not have been 
affected by the closing of the 
anthracite mines in Pennsylvania, 
but there are thousands of in 
dustrial plants in the country 
that are confronted with a coal 
handling problem of equal imag- 
nitude. 


It is one accomplishment to se 
cure delivery of fuel and an 
equally important accomplish- 
ment to handle it efficiently and 
economically after it arrives. 
The inevitable delays, frequent 
demurrage charges, excessive 
labor costs and the general “lost 
motion” consequent to hand shov- 
eling, have become matters of 
vital consideration to prominent 
executives. 


Mn 


It has been our privilege to offer 
a solution to this problem for 
hundreds of firms with an in 
stallation of Godfrey Hquipment 
that has paid for itself many 
times over in the tremendous 
saving it has effected, The orig- 
inal cost in some cases has not 
exceeded the price of a good 
truck. 
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MI 
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What we have accomplished for 
other industrial plants, we can 
accomplish for you. Our staff of 
engineers will gladly show you 


se 
just how our equipment will meet = | ] : 
your individual requirements, exti e ; / : 
without obligation. Write or wire = 
ns today. - Industry 


Isk for Bulletin Z. = Lift it with air"’ 


GODF RE COMPANY. : Curtis one man All Steel Air Hoists and Curtis 


, Roller Bearing Trolleys are effecting important 
Elkhart, Indiana, U.S. A. economies in leading textile mills throughout 
Branch+s 


Philadelphia, 736 Drexel Bldg = the country. 

a : Why not install a Curtis Air Hoist and operate 
it with the air you now have available? The 
wide variety of uses to which Curtis equipment 
can be most economically applied is worthy of 


your immediate investigation. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
1571 Kienlin Ave, St. Louis, Mo. 


Branch Office 
532-R Hudson Terminal 


Used in The 


serene 
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Established 1854 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 


Dealers and Brokers, 


st Etc. 


DEPENDABLE COTTON YARNS 


Product of 
Flint Manufacturing Company 


Many world-famed knitted and woven fabrics are made 


in whole or in part of Flint fine yarns. 


At this plant we 


spin combed 30's to 80's, single and ply, suitable for 
knitting, weaving, lace and converting purposes. 
Quotations and samples promptly submitted. 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 


225 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Also exclusively representing 


GRAY MFG. CO. 
ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS 
MYRTLE MILLS, INC 


Fannnnvsevansenenvsrsanesasucasecsssvencartacnsevcaecsnneny OUDEOAGODERSESLAAEODOAEOOEEDOOOEOUEEOAG poUnenaaea aati eeseenneaaan 
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Phone Connections 


= Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 


jouacereevocceosecnsesunenearrensrsectrenvneey, taneneneeneny 


‘WHePOTHTNTNTNESseTeRTceNTNEReTeNTONNEDETDEceeresepeserreRREEeRseTeEE: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Commission Merchants 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


DRY GOODS 


| | 115 Franklin Street, 


PARKDALE MILLS, INC 
ARROW MILLS, INC. 
ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 


SSUEEGERDERENODRSORAGADAREc teituel AESADAASDAEROOUOUD OOOO ODOT EEA IL CUNTSORDOALEEEECNAAsoet sta tS 


ALUAEUASOUGEOAOSSEDASADADOODAOODOD SELLA DESOENOARAONEH AC HON ENNUnesEsenccacee?, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, : 

- Spool Tapes, Bindings andi 

Narrow Fabrics for Under- : 
wear and other Trades. 


HUGHES FAWCETT | 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and ali Purposes. 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 


And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 
NEWYORK | 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEN 


THE SHORT LINE BETWEEN NEW ENGLAND 
—AND— 
THE SOUTH 


Maintaining a Twenty-Four Hour Schedule Between 


NEW YORK 
—AND— 
ATLANTA 


A DOUBLE TRACKED TRUNK LINE EQUIPPED 
WITH EVERY MODERN DEVICE FOR SAFE AND 
RAPID TRANSPORTATION 


THE ROUTE OF THE 


“New York and New Orleans Limited” 
—_AND— 


“The Piedmont Limited’’ 


“There is a Cotton Mill for every mile along our Line’’ 


Attractive Map and Descriptive Literature on Request. 


W. H. TAYLOE, H. F. CARY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent, 
Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C. 


GEO. C. DANIELS, R. H. DeBUTTS, 
New England Passenger Agent Eastern Passenger Agent, 
246 Washington St., 152 West 42nd Street, 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 


J. C. BEAM, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 


ATLANTA. 


‘The Southern Serves the South” 


= 
| 
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J.LH.LANE& CO. 


Tire Fabrics Cord Fabric 
Enamelling Duck Wide Drill 
Sheeting Osnaburg . 


Pe agatanccenens venient AeceUNGAHUEOEONDALADUELULOVGUOEONESUOAUEGELEDOTEAEOAUAONEGEOECUEACL OE OELEUEOERUEU CHAU UEUEREORDEREEUENS, 


AUUACVUDARUAA UA HEOAOUEDECUNAAUUtavaae uses te nanan rien, 


View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 


Special Constructions 
Cotton Fabrics 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


Established 1908 


250 W. 57th St. 


NEW YORK 
Spinners, Bleachers, Dyers 


and Mercerizers of High 
Grade Combed Yarns 


225 West Adams St. 
CHICAGO 
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By using our Spinning and 
Mercerizing you are always 
assured of a standard pro- 
duct. 
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F, W. LAFRENTZ & COMPANY 


announce that they 


will handle all Auditing, Accounting, 
Systematizing and Tax Work hereto- 
fore done by them under the name of 
The American Audit Company, 


F. W. Lafrentz, C. P. A. (N. Y.) 
A. F. Lafrentz, C. P. A. (N. Y.) 
C. B. Bidwell, C. P. A. (Ga.) 


1013 Fourth National Bank Bldg. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
*"Phone Walnut 0869 
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‘“‘From the Cotton Field 
Direct to You’’ 
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CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO. 
Successors to A. D.SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS 
COTTON MERINO YARNS WOOL WORSTED 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 
J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA 
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| Ne © FOR COTTUN SHIPPERS, COTTON MILLS 
STE MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS - 
oie # ALSO 1°) _BRUSHES. INK MARKING POTS ? 


>| TI saniPa iPS NOTARIAL IAL CORPORATION SEALS 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP & STENCIL WORKS 


OFFICE LUCKIE §S WORKS: 2: 


Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. aE OLOEST STEMCE AND STAMP HOUSE mi OCORGIA UGE UD STA ag 
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J. B. JAMIESON CO. 


77 SUMMER ST. 
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Callaway Mills | 


UONUENOOEEOEREODND 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Phone—Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK. _ BOSTON MASS. 
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Commission Merchants 


COCULEECOUOTEOTUTCOCSUTNEDEURERERERD EGE EUEUNEEEEEEEDOTROUEREUAAAUSEOOCEOOUESEROUECETORUENED: 


SELLING AGENTS 


Unity Cotton Mills 3 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. = COTTON YARNS 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 
Athens Manufacturing Co. | 


| 


Boston Representative Chicago Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT RAY T. JOHNSON 
110 Summer Street 226 W. Adams Street 


Le 


of all descriptions for 
weaving and_ knitting. 


We solicit accounts. 
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Wire or write us any offerings. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


VONDOOUDOUDNONSROSOGDONCONDEEEONONEOOOOEEOES 


MEMBERS OF 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Time Proven Quality, 
In Cotton Yarns 


For a quarter of a century we have been spinning 
good cotton yarns whose strength, uniformity, clean 
liness and better weaving qualities can be vouched 
for by some of the country’s best known manufactur- 
ers of textile products. 


New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


VOUUDUEOUORDRERUAUOOOUODUOUSSEDEOUAUATOOUREDEENSUOOUOUODDEAtAGEOOOOO OOOO NDEREOAEOOOOOnOOOOOE 


26 to 408 Carded 50 to 60s Combed 
Skeins Warps Cones Tubes 


UU i 


Lenoir Cotton Mills Whitnel Cotton Mill Co. 
Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co Moore Cotton Mill Co. 


Nelson Cotton Mill Co. Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


Address inquiries to the main office 


LENOIR, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. L. NELSON ; J. L. NELSON, JR. 


Treasurer Assistant Treasurer 


Private Wires to Principal Points 
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If It’s A Broadside— 


If it is an especially large illustration for an especially large piece 
of literature, chart, birds eye view, map, etc. Whether it be in 

one or more colors, our plant is equipped to supply your needs. 
No halftone or line plate too large or too small for our equipment, 


Illustrating Your Literature 


Sometimes in the preparation of your sales and advertising plans you find the 
need of some especially prepared piece of literature, the execution of which 
will baffle your photographer, electrotyper and printer. Frequently you may 
seek a service that the ordinary plant cannot give. 


Our plant is designed and equipped for the accomplishment of many difficult 
products that cannot be secured from most photo-engraving establishments; 
is equipped to furnish the best of photo-engraving, electrotyping, printing, 
nickeltyping, commercial art and allied service, whether large or small, whether 
one or more colors. The extent of our 
equipment is reflected in the large pro-, 
cess camera, which can furnish you 
with process color plates as large as a 
yard square. One of the 6 largest in 
the world. If you have an idea you 
wish carried into execution, we are at 
your service. We will gladly perfect 
it and illustrate it. 








Jacobs & Company 


Clinton, S. C. 


Advertising, Commercial Art 
Photo-Engraving—Eleciroty ping 
Nickelty ping 
Color Printing 
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Come to Boston, October 29 
Make Your Plans Now; 


NATIONAL leaders in the Textile industry 

will be there. Hundreds will have exhibits 
—new machinery, latest developments in every- 
thing connected with the industry. 


It’s the one place where live business men 
meet, to get new ideas, to learn new methods, 
to get in close touch with new business. 


You can’t afford tu miss it. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TEA ELLE 
EXPOSITION 


Mechanics Oct. 29 
Building B O S 4 O N to Nov. 3 
Under the auspices of the Textile Exhibitors’ Association 


In Connection Therewith 
NATIONAL POWER SHOW 


Auspices New England Association of Commercial 
Engineers 


Personal Direction 
CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 
Executive Offices 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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If It’s A Broadside— 


If it is an especially large illustration for an especially large piece 
of literature, chart, birds eye view, map, etc. Whether it be in 
one or more colors, our plant is equipped to supply your needs. 
No halftone or line plate too large or too small for our equipment, 


Illustrating Your Literature 


Sometimes in the preparation of your sales and advertising plans you find the 
need of some especially prepared piece of literature, the execution of which 
will baffle your photographer, electrotyper and printer. Frequently you may 
seek a service that the ordinary plant cannot give. 


Our plant is designed and equipped for the accomplishment of many difficult 
products that cannot be secured from most photo-engraving establishments; 
is equipped to furnish the best of photo-engraving, electrotyping, printing, 
nickeltyping, commercial art and allied service, whether large or small, whether 
one or more colors. The extent of our 
equipment is reflected in the large pro-. 
cess camera, which can furnish you 
with process color plates as large as a 
yard square. One of the 6 largest in 
the world. If you have an idea you 
wish carried into execution, we are at 
your service. We will gladly perfect 
it and illustrate it. 








Jacobs & Company 


Clinton, S. C. 


Advertising, Commercial Art 
Photo-Engraving—Eleciroty ping 
Nickelty ping 
Color Printing 
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Come to Boston, October 29 
Make Your Plans Now; 


OLENCLOUDOEWD ONT DecesEERS 


NATIONAL leaders in the Textile industry 

will be there. Hundreds will have exhibits 
—new machinery, latest developments in every- 
thing connected with the industry. 


It’s the one place where live business men 
meet, to get new ideas, to learn new methods, 
to get in close touch with new business. 


You can’t afford tu miss it. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TEXTILE 
EXPOSITION 


Mechanics Oct. 29 

Building BOSTON eg 

Under the auspices of the Textile Exhibitors’ Association 
In Connection Therewith 


NATIONAL POWER SHOW 


Auspices New England Association of Commercial 
Engineers 


Personal Direction 


| CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 
Executive Offices 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 


HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARN S—l6s to 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 


General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. 
Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City 


Southern Office 
Space 


Comparative Rates 


For Offices in 


Healey Building, Atlanta—$42.50 all offices. 


Candler Building, Atlanta—$55.50 to $72.50. 
Atlanta Bank Building, Atlanta—$35.00 to $55.00. 


(All Highest Class Buildings) 


cient janitor and elevator service. 


OFFICES NOW RENTING 
CHOICE TO FIRST APPLICANTS 


WRITE 


AT 
WOODSIDE NATIONAL BANK 


Greenville, S. C. 
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WOODSIDE BUILDING 
“TEXTILE CENTER OF SOUTH” 


Hibernia Building, New Orleans—$44.00 to $75.00. 


Woedside Building, Greenville______. $35.00 to $50.00 
Double Offices—$70.00 


Size of Working Space Comparatively ‘the same. 
FREE heat, light, water (including ice water), effi- 


WOODSIDE SECURITIES CO. 
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FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 


LOGICAL LOCATION 


FOR 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


Georgia has 201 textile plants, of which 115 or 57% 
are in cities served by the Central of Georgia. 
Alabama has 74 textile plants, of which 27 or 36% 
are in cities served by the Central of Georgia. 
The fact that these are successful, going concerns is 
convincing evidence that they are properly located. 
This territory being supplied with hydro-electric 
power in ample quantity, and with nearby coal 
fields of Alabama and Tennessee, the question of 
power is fully solved. 
While other essential requirements, such as labor, 
climate, adequate transportation and nearness to 
raw materials all combine to enable the Central of 
Georgia territory to offer those establishing new 
mills a location that is ideal and of proven value. 
Further and detailed information 
will be gladly furnished upon request. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


Central of Georgia Railway 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills 


Fayetteville, N. C. 


Hosiery Yarns 20s to 30s on cones 


ed 



















TOLAR & HART 


New York and Philadelphia 
Selling Agents 
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| RATES | : New wil Secail Hand i WANTED 


DISPLAYED. | | ENGINES 


‘For Sale’’ and all other adver- Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 
tisements using bold face type or | } 
otherwise displayed, $2.00 per inch BOILERS | MAN TO TRAVEL 
per insertion. 


|| Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and | THE. SOUTH REP- 


Gasoline Engines. 


| MACHINE TOOLS RESENTING COT- | 
NN 1 8 EE COLT ARERR Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill TON MACHINERY | 


Presses, etc. 


| WANTED | Woop WORKING FIRM. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 














pestsien Overseer of Carding in || Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 
| large otten mill. Have worked in i 
Carding Gepartmen nt for fourteen years i 
i| and ~¥ been gees Second Hand i} ELEC. MACHINERY Address Box 96, 
| for th oa st seven rs, having thor- i] 
{ 


ough wee yledge of i ail ¢ arsine machin- 
retical. 


Dynamos and Motors | care of COTTON, 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS | 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., Grant Buikiing, 


127-31 N. Third St., ] Atlanta, Georgia 
Philadelphia, - Pennsylvania | 


ery either practical or t 

Graduated fro m O¢ ne ondence, 
Cotton Oarding and Seine Coursé 
| in 19138. 

Am now nd Hand ir 
large N« a a neil. 


} 
} Address Box 98, 
j 
4 









Care of COTTON, 
| Grant Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. | 





























































































































ACETYLENE GENERATING 


APPABATUS. 
Oxweild Acetylene Co. 


ACETYLENE WELDING APPA- 


RATUS. 
(See Welding Apparatus.) 


ACIDS. 


(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


ACCOUNTANTS. 
Ernst & Ernst, 
la Frentz & Co., F. W. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


ADDING MACHINES. 
Monroe Calc. Mch. Co. 


AERATING AND CLEANING 


MACHINE, 
Murray Co.. The, 


AIR WASHERS. 
American lower Co, 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Bturtevant Co., B. F. 


AIR COMPRESSORS. 
(See Compressurs.) 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


ALBONE. 


Roessier & Hasslacher Chem 


feal Co. 
ALKALIES. 


(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


ALUM. 


(See Finishing and Sizing 


Biaterials.) 
ANILINE COLORS. 


(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) | 


ANTI-CHLORINE, 


(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ANTI-CHIORINE ACID GEN- 


ERATOR. 
Macomt Machine Co, 


APRONS—RUB. 
Bond Co.. Chas. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGI- 
NEERS 
Dall's, Park A. 
Lockwood Greene & Co. 
McCrary Co, J. B. 
Robert & (Co 
Rirrine JF 


ARMATURE REWINDING. 


(See Repairing—E£lectrical.) 


ARTWORK, 
Javcoms & Co. 


ASH HANDLING MACHINERY. 
Handling Machin- 


{See Coal 
ery.) 


ASPHALT SLATE SHINGLES. 


(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNT- 
ANTS. 


Ernst & fFrnst. 

La Frentrz & Co., F. W. 
AUTO TRUCKS. 

(See Trucks—Auto.) 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS 


(TEMPERATURE). 


(See Temperature Regulators.) 
AUTOMATIC LOOM ATTACH- 


MENTS. 
(Ree foom Attachments.) 


AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR 
COTTON. 


Philadetphia Orving Mehy. Co. 


Proctor & Schwarts, 
Baen-Lowell Sheps. 
Rargent’s fons Corp., ©. 
Whitin Meh. - Works, 
AUTOMATIC SCALES. 


(Ree Scales.) 


AUTOMOBILES. 
White Co, 


AWNINGS... 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


BABBITT METAL. 


Inc. 


G 


Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T 


BACKWASHERS. 


Sargent’s Sons Corp.. C. © 


| 





BAGS (COTTON PICKER). 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


BAGS (COIN OR MONEY). 


Smith Mfg. Co. 

BAGS (COAL). 
Smith Mfg. Co, 

BALL BEARINGS. 
Aldrich Meh. Works. 
Dexiwe Mfg. Co. 

Fulton Supply Co, 
Fafuir Bearing Co. 
Hiyatt Roller Rearing Co. 
Skayef Hall Bearing Co. 


Transmission 


U. & Ball Bearing Coa 


Hall Bearing Co. 


BALL BEARING HOUSINGS. 


Machine Works. 
Hearing Co. 

Supply Co. 
Transmission Kall 
UL. 8. Ball Bearing Co, 


BALE BAND BUCKLES. 


Aldrich 
Fafuir 
Fulton 


Rearing Co. 


(See Box Strapping & Buck- 


lea.) 


BALE OPENERS. 
(See Openers.) 

BALING MACHINES. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Wks. 

Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co, 


Logemann Bros. 
Rez Eng’g Corp. 
Raco-Lowell Shops. 


BALING PRESSES, 
(See Presses.) 


BANDAGES, TAPES, ETC. 


American Textile Banding Co. 


Weimar ros. 


BANDAGE & TAPE MACHINES. 


Machine Co, 
Mch. Wks. 


Foster 
Whitin 


BANDS. 


(See Tanes.) 
BAND SAWS. 
Racine Tool & Mch. C 


BANKS. 
American Trust Co. 


BARS (IRON AND STEEL). 
Jos. T 


Ryercon & Son, Inu 
BAROMETERS. 


Tavior tnsatrument 
BARRELS—FIBRE. 
(See Fobre Precducts.) 


BASKETS—MILL. 
(See Hoxes—MIIL) 


Co. 


BATH CABINET—SHOWER. 


Crane Co 

Sanvmetal Products Co. 
BATTERIES (E' EC.) 

(See Storage Batteries.) 


BEAMS. 
Allen Co. 
Moasehere 
U8 

BEAM HEADS. 
Allen Co. 
Jordan “Mfg. Co. 
Mosshere Pressed 
TS Revhtte 

BEAMS (STEEL). 
Ryerson & Son, 

BEAMING 

MACHINERY. 
(See Warpers and 
Machinery.) 

BEARINGS 
Aldrich Machine Works 
Cresaon-Morris Co, 
TDodce Mfe Co 
Fu'ton Surly Co, 
Fafnir Rearine Co 
Fivatt Roller Rearing Co 
Rennld = tne lane 
Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Skavef Rall Rearine Co 
Tranemicecion Ra'l 
T S Rall Rearing Co 


Preased S*eel 


Ine 


BELTING (LEATHER. CANVAS 


AND RUBBER). 
American Surply Oo. 
Rand Co, Chas 
Fu'ten Sapniy Co. 


Graten & Knieht Mfez. Co. 


Rhoads & Sone. J. E. 
Williams & Sons, LB 
BELTING—CHAIN. 
Dodee Mfe. Co 
Fulton Supply Co. 


Corp. 
Robbin & Shuttle Ce. 


Steel Corp 
& Shuttle Co 


Jos 
AND WARPING 


Jos 


Loom 


T 


Warping 


1 


Rearing Co 


COTTON 


Link-Belt Company. 


Morse Chau Co. 

Renold, tne.. tans, 
BELTING (ROUND—LEATH- 

ER). 

Boud Co., Chas. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Rhoads & Sous, J. E. 
BELTING—ROPE, 

(See Kope Transmission.) 


BELT CONVEYORS. 
Dunige Mtg. Co 
Furen Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Compamy. 
Morse Chain Co, 


BELT ORESSING. 
Komi Co, Chas. 
Dixon Crucible Co,, Jos. 
Fu:wn Bag & Cotton Mills. 


Graiuon & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Williams & Sons, LB. 


BELT FASTENERS. 


Bristel Co. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 
Detroit Beit Lacer Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
BELT LACING (1! ATHER). 
ond Co., Chas. 
Deaaige Mfg. Co, 


Fulton Supply Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons. J. B. 
Williams & Sons, LB, 


BELT TIGHTENERS. 
Doige Mfg. Co, 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Link Belt Company. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Woul’s Sons Co. T. B. 
BELT TIGHTENER DEVICE 
FOR CONE PICKERS. 

Rahan Textile Mch. Co 

BENCHES ’M*©CHA®'ICS’ CLOTH 

INJECTORS, ETC. 
Allen Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

BENCH ORAWERS. 

Lupton’s Sens Co., David. 


BENCH LEGS (PRESSED 
STEEL). 
Lunton’s Sone Co. David 
BENCHES (PARK AND PLAY- 
GROUND) 
(See Ulaveround Equipment.) 
BINS (METAL). 
Milt's Co. 
BLEACHERIES. 
(See | Dyers, 
Finishers.) 


BLEACHING KIERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Viuiade.phia Urvying Mehry. 

Co, 
Proctor & Schwartz, (nc. 

Textile Finishing Machry. Co. 
Wontford Woot Tank Co,. G. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY, 
(See Dyeing, Bleach ng 

Finishing Marchinerv ' 
BLEACHING, FINISHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 
(See Finishing Matertals.) 

BLOWERS AND BLOWER 

SYSTEMS. 
American Rlewer Co, 
Ruckeve Blower Co, 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Drying 
Co. 
Sturtevant Co.. BR. F 
Weetinehouse Flee & VMifg. Co 
BLOWPIPES (BRAZING, CUT- 
TING, WELDING). 
Oxweld Avetviene Co. 

BOARDS—FIBRE. 

Standard F hre Go. 

BOARDS—FORM. 

Joa. T. 


Bleachers and 


and 


Mechry. 


Venreon 
BOBBINS. 

Draper Corporation, 

Fulton Supply Co, 

Jordan Mfg Co 

Lestershire Spool & Robbin Co. 

Parker Co Walter L. 

Shambhow Shuttle Co. 


Vermont Soa & Uo bhin Co, 

U 8 Robbin & Shuttle Co. 

Whttin Veehine Works. 
BOBBIN HEADS. 

Jordan’ fe Ca 

U & Robbin & Shuttle Co. 


Vermont Spool & Bobbin Ca 














BOBBIN STRIPPERS, 
Crompton 
Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


BOILERS. 
Casey -Hedges Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
International Engineering 
Wks... Ine. 
Lembard 
ply Co 
Old 
Sechoteld’s Sots 
Toomey. Frank 
Watsh 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 


Dixon Crucible Co., Jos 


BOILER FEED WATER PURI- 


FICATION. 
Amerivanu 
Casey Hedges Co. 


Scaife & Sons Wm. B. 


BOILER ROOM FITTINGS AND 


SUPPLIES. 
American Blower Co, 
Bristol Co, 
Carey-Hedges Co. 
Crane Co 
Dixon Cructhie Co., 
Fu'ton Supply Co. 
Gadfrey Conveyor Co, 
International Engineering 
Jenkins Broa, 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Jos. 


Old Hickory Powder Plant. 


Sturtevant Co.. BP. 


COILER GRATES 
ERS, 


(See Grates 


BOI' FR TUBES AND FIT- 
TINGS. 


and Stokers,) 


Ryerson & Son. Inc., Jos, T. 


BOLTS AND NUTS. 
Ryerson & Son. 


TILE MILL). 
American Trust Co 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES. 


Monroe Cate Meh Co 


BOO¥YS ‘COTTON HAND- 
BOOK). 


Comte!buro, Ltd. 


BOX STRAPPING AND TIE 


BUCKLES. 
(See Banding Straps and 
Ruckles.} 
BOX ES—MILL. 
Allen Co. 
Tews Co G. B, 
Smith Mf Co. 
Standard Fibre Co, 
BOXES—PACKING. 
(See Packing Boxes.) 
BRAID. 
(See Tapes.) 
BRAZING. 
iSee Welding.) 
BRICK 
ING). 


Na‘ional Paving Brick Mfg. 


Asso. 
RROKERS—COTTON. 
(See Cotton 
era.) 


BROKERS—STOCK, 
(See Stocks and Bonds.) 


BROOMS. 
(See Brushes.) 
BRUSH ES—MILL. 
‘tlanta euch Co, 
Mason Brush Wks. 


Southwestern 


ERATOR 
Dixon Cructhle Co., 
General Electric Co. 
Westinchouse Flee 


Jos. 


Standard Fibre Co 


BUCKETS—ELEVATOR AND 


GRAB. 
Link-fe't Company. 


BUCKLES—COTTON TIE. 


(See Rox Strannine and Ties.) 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 


Contractors.) 

BUILDINGS (PORTABLE 
STEEL). 

Dowman, George. 


(See 


& Kuowles Loom 


fron Works & Sup- 


Hickory Powder Plant 
Co., J. 8. 


& Weidner Boiler Co. 


Water Softener Co. 


Co. 


AND STOK- 


Inc., Jos, T. 
BONDS AN STOCKS (TEX- 


(BUILDING & PAV- 


Dealers & Brok 


irom Mfg. Co 


BRUSHES—MOTOR AND GEN- 
(COMMUTATOR). 


& Mfe. Co 
BUCKETS AND PAILS—MILL. 










Dowman-Dozier Mfa. Co 


BUILDINGS (READY BUILT). 
Mimer Homes Co 


BUILDINGS (ALL STEEL). 
Dowman, George. 

Truscon Steel Co. 

Maryland Metal fuilding Co. 


BUILDING MATERIAL. 
Auchor Post tron Works, 
Karrett Co., The 
Birmingham Slag Co 
Bogart & Carlough 
Callahan Co.. T 4. 
Detroit Graphite Co, 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Ce. 
Dowman, George. 

Dufur & Co 

Lupton’s Sons Co.. David. 
Maryland Metal Building Co. 
Minter Hemes Co 

Murphy's Sons. C. P 

National Paving Brick Mfg. 

Asse. 

Richardson Co, 

Sanvmetal Products Co, 
Sonneborn Sons, tne. LL. 
Routhern Cypress Mfg Anse. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
St. Louis Surfacer & Paint 
Co, 
Truscon Steel Co. 

Variety Fire Door Co. 
Waener Mfg. Co. 

Walker Electric & PiIb. Co. 
Ware Paint Co. 


BURR PICKERS. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G. 


BUSHINGS. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


BUSINESS METHODS. 
(See Consultants.) 


CABINETS. 
(See Lockers.) 


CALCULATING MACHINES. 

Monroe Calculating Meh. oe. 
CALENDERS. 

Rutterworth & Sona Co A OW. 

Textile Finishing Mehry Oo 
CALENDER ROLLS. 

(See Rolle—Calender ) 
CALLING SYSTEM—INTER- 

TELEPHONE. 
Carter Electrie Co, 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT. FUR- 
N'ITURE, STOVES, LIGHTS. 
ETC. 

&m th Mfg. Co. 


CANNING OUTFIT, 
Home Canner Co, 


CANS—ROVING. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


CANS (DRYING). 
(See Drying Faquinment.) 


CARS AND TRUCKS—FIBRE, 


(See Trucks.) 


CARDS (BUSINESS OR CALL- 
ING—ENGRAVED). 


Co, 


Wiggins Co., John B. 
CARBON BURNING APPA- 
RATUS. 


Acetylene Co. 


CARBON RODS AND PASTE 
(WELDING). 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


CARBONIZING MACHINERY. 


Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co. 

Macomb Machine Co. 

Philadelphia Drying 
Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons & Co.. C. G. 

Textile Finishing Mehry Co. 

Tolhurst Mech. Works 


CARDING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Davis & Furber Mch. Ce. 
Howard & Bulleugn 
Proctor & Schwartz 
Roy & Son, RB 8. 
Saco-Towel! Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Oxweld 


Mchry. 


Ine. 
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Hard Fibre Roving Trucks 
STANDARD PLAIN FIBRE CAR STANDARD STEEL CLAD CARS 


Manufactured 


STANDARD 
FIBRE 
COMPANY 


Somerville, 


Mass. 
NO-WASTE 


Seamless 
Roving Cans 


Ue 


Specifications Specifications 


ENF SNe ee Hare vane. Mire. HARDFIBRE Body—Heavy-gauge hard vulc. fibre 


Top Rim—Hard Maple—Metal Covered. PI Smooth inside with 
Centre Bands—Hard Maple. feniec eee outside steel covered. 
Corner Castings—Heavy Malleable. and Rivets—Special Type Smooth Head. 
m : Steel Angles—New type continuous angle 
Bottom—No. 1 No. Carolina Hard Pine— Barrels construction 
matched and well fitted. ok 


TOOUUADLUDODEDOANAD MAO OOUOERONGAAEpAONNONEY 


: f Gill B Corners—Top Corners Malleable. 
Wheels—4%%” Diameter Thread _ Guard I Oxes Bottom Corners Embossed one- 
Lint Proof or Self Oiling Pattern. Oval Cans piece with vertical steel angle. 


TL 


Tee 
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Sa a = MUU Ce 


ANTA” ™y Steel Shelving 


“AT LANTA” 
HARNESS 


Quality and Service 
That Satisfies” 


ATLANTA HARNESS 


& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
P. O. Box 1375 


AN Telephone Main 0517 
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TEXTILE MILL PAINTING 


Done by experienced and skilled workmen who take pride in their work and assure you satisfaction and economy 
Some of our recent jobs include the Arcade Cotton Mills, Carhartt Mill No. 1, Aragon Cotton Mills. 
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From Warehouse Stocks 
David Lupton’s Sons Company 


Amber St. and Allegheney Ave. 


Philadelphia 
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TEXTILE MILLS INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


PARK A. DALLIS 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
1604 CANDLER BLDG. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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CARD AND NAPPER CLOTH- 
ING 


Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. 


CARD FEEDS. 


Davis & Furber Mch. Co 
Procwr & sScuwaru, Inc 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


CARD GRINDING MACHIN- 
E 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Roy & Son, B. 8. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARPET MACHINE'Y. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons 
Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 
Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry 
CARRIER APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 


CARRIER SYSTEM. 
Buclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machry. ‘ 
Wagner Mfg. Co. 
CASES—WOODEN. 
(Bee Packing Cases.) 


CASTINGS. 
Briggs, Schaffner Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mech. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 
CAUSTIC SODA. 


(Bee Bleaching Materials.) 


CEMENT REINFORCEMENT. 


Birmingham Slag Co. 
Truscon Stee] Co. 


CEMENT AND BRICK COAT- 
ING. 


Co. 


American Cement Paint Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos 
ee Surfacer & Paint 


Hockaday Co. 

Bonnehorn Sons, Inc., L. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co 
Ine. 

Ware Paint Co. 

CENTRAL STATION 

TRIC), 

Alabama Power Co. 

Georgia Railway & Power Cu 

Tennessee Electric Power Co 


CENTRIFUGALS. 
Cresson-Morris Co, 
Fletcher Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Schaum & Whiinger. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks, 


CHAIN DRIVES. 
(See Relting—Chain Link.) 


CHAIN—BLOCK, BICYCLE, 
AUTO. ENGINE, AGRICUL- 
TURAL. ETC. 

Fulten Supply Co. 
Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Renold. Inc.. Hans. 


CHAIRS AND STOOLS. 
(Ree Furnirure—Mill) 


GHECK STRAPS, 
Bond Co.. Chas. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
 “y Loom Reed & Harness 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., EB. H. 


CHEMICALS. 
(Ree Dvestuffe and Chemicals.) 
CHLORINE GAS. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


CLEANING AND AERATING 
MACHINE FOR COTTON. 
Murray Company, The. 


CLOCKS—H*4NK, ETC. 
(See Counters.) 


cLOcKs (TIMED, 
Root 


(ELEC. 


CLOCKS—WATCH MAN. 
Foxhero Co.. Ine. 


CLOSETS—WATER. 
(See Toilets.) 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


CLOTH CUTTERS, 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


CLOTH EXPANDER 
LATING). 
Leyland & Co., In 
CLOTH GUIDERS. 
Leyland & Co., Inc., Thos 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 
Co, 
Davis & Furber Mch. Ce 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Leyland & Co., Inc., 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H, 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


CLOTH SHRINKING MACHIN- 
ERY. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks, 


CLOTH TESTERS. 
Scott Co., Henry L. 


CLOTH WINDERS. 
(See Winders.) 


CLUTCHES—FRICTION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine ( 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


CLUTCH LININGS. 
Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Co. 


COAL AND ASH HANDLING 
MACHINERY. 
Godfrey Conveyor Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS. 
(See Disinfectants.) 


cocks. 
(See Valves.) 


COLOR PAILS. 
(See Buckets—Mill.) 


COMB APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 


COMBERS AND COMBER SUP- 
PLIES. 
Foster Machine Co. 
U 8 Bobb'n & Shuttle Ce. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS & 
DEALERS. 

(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants.) 


COMPRESSORS—AIR, GAS, 
ETC. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 


COMMUTATOR BRUSHES. 
(See Brushes—Motor and Gen- 
erator.) 


CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. 
Rirmingeham Slag Co 
CONCRETE REINFORCING 
STEEL. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos 


CONDENSERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
CONDUITS. 
(See Elec. Machinery & Sup- 
niles 
CONE BELT TENSION DEVICE. 
Bahan Textile Mech. Co. 
CONES (KNITTING YARN). 
Foster Meh Co 
Southern Novelty Ce. 
CONE WINDING MACHINE. 
(Ree Winding Machinery.) 
CONNECTORS—F RANKEL 
SOLDERLESS. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
CONSULTANTS (BUSINESS 
METHODS). 
Ernst & Ernst. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
(See Architecta and Engineers) 
CONTR*CTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS—BUILDING. 
Dowman. George. 
Dowman-Doster Mfg. 
Rirrine & Co... J. EB. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
CONTRACTORS—ELEC- 
TRICAL. 
(See Electrical Pngineers.) 


(REGU- 


Thos 


Thos 


Co. 


Co. 


CONTRACTORS (HEATING & 
PLUMBING). 
Walker Electric & Pib. Co. 
CONTRACTORS (PAINTING). 
Williams, C, 
CONTRACTORS (ROOFING). 
Dowman, Geo. 

Dowman Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Murphy’s Sons, C. P. 
CONTRACTORS (PAVING). 

McCrary Co., J. B. 
CONTRACTORS (WATER- 
WORKS). 
McCrary Co., J. B. 
CONTRACTORS ae 
McCrary Co., J. B. 
CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 
—TEMPERATURE. 
Briswl Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co, 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
CONVEYORS—BELT. 
(See Belt Conveyors.) 


CONVEYING MACHINERY. 
American Supply Co. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. 
Dowman, 

Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Godfrey Conveyor Co. 
Link-Belt . Co. 

Morse Chain Co, 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co 


CX 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Wagner Mfg. Co. 


CONVEYORS—PORTABLE, 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


COOLERS. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


COOLERS—WATER. 
(See Water Coolers.) 


COOLING = CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT. 
American ede Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Sturtevant Co.. B. F. 


COOLING TOWERS. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


COPPER STAMPS AND STEN- 
CcILSs. 


(See Stamps. Stencils, etc.) 

CORDAGE MACHINERY. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
fo.. The 

CORPORATION FINANCE 
(TEXTILE). 

American Trust Co. 

a magi SHEET STEEL. 
Ryerson & Co., Inc., Jos. T 

COST SYSTEMS. 

Ernest & Ernst. 

COTTAGES (READY BUILT). 
Minter Homes Co. 

COTTON CLEANING AND 
AERATING MACHINE. 

Murray Company, The. 

COTTON FANS. 

{See Blowers.) 

COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
AND DEALERS. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Boger & Crawford. 
Callaway Mills. 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., 
Fawcett. Hughes 
Florsheim, H. A. 

Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Jamieson, J. B. 

Tane & Ca.. J, H. 

Tolar & Hart. 

Weimar Bros. 

Woodward Raldwin & Co. 

COTTON MERCHANTS AND 
BROKERS 

H.a&R 


Beer & Co., 
MACHINERY 


Inc. 


COTTON MILL 

AND SUPPLIES. 

American Blower Co. 

— Harness & Reed Mfg. 
‘0. 

Auto Creel Corp. 

Rahan Textile Mch. Co. 

Rarber-Colman Co, 

Ru‘terworth & Sons, H. W. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Dav's & Furber Mch. Co. 

Draner Cornoration. 

TDowman, 

Dryer Corn. of America. 

Eclinse Textile Devices, 

Firsehing (o., J. A. 

Fletcher Works. 

Foster Machine Co, 

Foxboro Co., Inc. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 


Inc. 


Hunt Machine Co., — 
Hyatt Roller Bearing 


Parker Co., Walter L. 
Phila. Drying Mechry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reuthinger, J. J, 
Root Co, 

Roy & Son, B. 8. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield Co.. Wm. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Stafford Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Sturtevant Co., B. rs 
Suter, Alfred. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
— 


Cc. 


Finishing 


Textile Rubber Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 
Tothurst Mch. Wks. 
Universal Winding Co. 
U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Robbin Co, 
Warp Compressing 7. 


Hayes Loom Reed & Harness 
Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Machinery 


\ >. 


COTTON TAPE LOOM. 
Fletcher Works. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
COTTON YARN MILLS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
COUNTERS—REVOLUTION, 
HANK, PICK, ETC. 
Bristol Co. 
Foxboro Co. 
Root Co. 
COUNTERS—RESTAURANT. 
(See Restaurant Equipment.) 


COUPLING—SHAFT. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 


COVERING—ROLLER. 
Bond Co., Chas. 


CRANES. 
(See Hoists.) 


CRAYONS. 
Eclipse Crayon Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 


CREELS. 
Auto Creel Corp. 
Suter, Alfred. 
Warp Compressing Mc! 


CREOSOTED FLOORING, - 
BLOCKS, POSTS, SHIN- 
GLES, ETC. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


CUTS FOR PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 


CUTTERS—CLOTH. 
(Bee Cloth Cutters.) 


CUTTERS—THREAD. 
(See Thread Cutters.) 


DECARBONIZING — RATUS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


CUTTING APPARATUS (OXY- 
ACETYLENE & OXY HY- 
DROGEN). 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


DEHUMIDIFIERS. 
American Moistening Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


DELIVERY CASES. 
(See Boxes—Packing.) 


DESKS—FACTORY. 

Allen Co, 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
DEXTRINES. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
DIAL SCALES. 

(Ree Scales.) 
DIES—STEEL. 

(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 
DIE STOCKS. 

(See Pipe Threaders.} 
DISINFECTANTS. 

Rarrett Co.. The. 


DOBBY CHAINS. 
Crompton & Knowles 


Washburn & Sons, 

Williams Co., J. 5 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Loom 
Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
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DOBBY CARDS, 
Jacobs & Co., BE. H. 


DOFFING BOXES—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


DOFFER FILLETS. 
(See Fillets.) 


DOFFING CARS. 
(See Cars.) 


DOORS—STEEL. 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dosier Mfg, Ce. 
Mills Coe. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Variety Fire Door Co. 


DRAWINGS AND ARTWORK. 
Jacobs & Co. 


DRAWING FRAMES. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


DRESSING ROOMS (METAL 
PARTITION). 
Mills Co. 


DRILLS—ELECTRIC, 
(See Electric Machinery.) 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS, 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 


DROP WIRES. 
Draper Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel UVorp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. 


DRYING APPARATUS, 
American Blower Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Dryer Corp. of America. 
— Drying Mchr» 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


DRYING FORMS—HOSIERY. 
Pearson, Jos, T. 


DRYING MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
American Blower Co. 
American Laundry Mechry. Co. 
Butterworth, H.' W., & Sone 


Co, 
Dryer Corp. of America. 
— Drying Mchry 


Poser & Schwarts, Ine. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DUST COLLECTORS. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys— 
tems.) 
DUSTING MACHINERY. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 
Schofield Co., Wm 
DYERS, BLEACHERS AND 
FINISHERS. 
American Yarn & Processing 


Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Franklin Proress Coa. 
Sayles Finishing Pants, Inc 
United Piece Dye 
DYEING, BLEACHING, FIN- 
ISHING AND PRINTING 
MACHINERY AND EQUIP- 
MENT. 
American Laundry Mehry. Co 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Dryer Corp. of America. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Fletcher Works. 
Franklin Process (no. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Hunt Machine Co.. Rodney 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch 


Co. 
Macomb Machine Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Schaum & Wh'inger. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 
DYEING MACHINES (PACK- 

AGE AND SPOOL). 
Franklin Process ‘o. 
DYE BAGS OR NETS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
DYE STICKS. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co: 
DYE VATS AND TUBS. 
(See Tanks or Bi 
Kiers.) 
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_ AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


Pe UU 


ain: Tanks 


Boilers, Engines 


> om 
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Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance, Ne- =e ° 

: gotiates purchase and sale of cotton Mills. 84} Castings 

: Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- = i . 

? ferred stocks to yield from 644% to 714% : a N Hosiery Dye 

BOND DEPARTMENT | Machines 


_ AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager. 


: CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. 


Newnan, Ga. 
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= Shafts, Pulleys, aI 8 For Mills and 
Hangers, Belting ; | ER Public Works. 


Packing, Lacing ome Low Prices 
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STOWE MULTIBLASTER | 


FOR THE MECHANICAL APPLICATION OF PAINT 


UU 
Beers 


Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 
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AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 





Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, : or express fe : 
Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies, and Re- E ols, condy Se : 
pairs for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. = tachment te = 
J ie. = 2 
Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. : : Vines. 3 
Foundry,Machine,Boiler = : . ee 

Works,and Supply Store =: : 200 x ste 

z 5 Paint Spray . efi 12 oan 40-50 


GEO. M. STOWE, JR. eat BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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COTTON MILL REPAIRS 


SOMEUPEAEOEOODOGODEUAEONAC RA UANALEANO OREO mh tenes ee 


SEND SAMPLES OF PARTS WANTED AND GET OUR BIRD- POTTS CO. IN C. | 


PRICES. YOU DON'T HAVE TO BUY. See er ee 
WE WILL SAVE YOU TIME: Welders, Machinists 


AND WON'T EXPECT YOUR ORDER IF WE CAN'T : : ELECTRIC WELDING MACHINES 
OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING MACHINES 
SAVE YOU SOME MONEY TOO ALL WELDING SUPPLIES. 
| Briggs-Shaffner Company | | 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. | WELDING BUILDING 


MACHINE WORK FOUNDRY WORK : : 376-78 MARIETTA ST. ATLANTA, GA. 


OOUDERURUNADENOAOUUAAORNNEHEEHOND 
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Largest Welding Works in the South. 
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ALL STEEL BALING DIARY AY 


CONOM 4 ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
petals LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA- 


ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr iC | ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 
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A — Sel oe © oe <8 AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH.PA. 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMI- 
acs. 

ase. Hoffman & Co. 
Barrett Co 
Borne, scrymser Co. 
Bowson & Lane. 
Cibs Co., Inc 
Electro Wleaching 
Ford Co, J B. 
Graasell, Chemival Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mtg. Co 
Lennig & o., 
Mathieson Alkali 


Gas Co. 


Chas. 
Works, Inc. 


Metz & Co. I A. 

Natwnal Aniline & Chemical 
Co 

Quaker City Chemical Co. 

Ruessier & Hasniacher Cheml- 
val Co 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 

TPemnick & Ford, Lud. 

Rohm & Ilass Co, 

Sandoz Chemical Co. 

Bonneborn Sens. inc., Te 

Btaley Mfe Co., A. E. 

Biein. Hall & * 

Surpars them ca 0. 

United Chemical Products 
Corp. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 

ELECTRIC CONDUIT AND FIT- 

TINGS. 

(Ser Electrical Machinery and 
Supplies.) 


ELECTRIC DYNAMOS AND 


MOTORS. 
(See Mveiors and Generators.) 


ELECTRIC FANS. 
(See Fans—Electric.) 


ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
(See Lamps.) 


ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS. 
Tvaniwe Revert Works 
Perry- Mann miggrred Co. 
Routhern Ele supply 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
AND CONTRACTORS. 

Curtis to | The 
HRuntine & Guerry, 
McCrary “Co. J. S.. 
Dantes ~t 
Perrv- Mann Feciric Co 
Rtundard Flectrie Co. 
Walker Elee & Pibg. Co. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ENGI- 


NEERS. 
(Ree Uluminating Engineers.) 


CTRICAt MACHINERY. 
EEO ISTRUMENTS AND SUP- 
PLIES. 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
American Wlewer Co. 
Bristol Co 

Carter Electric Co, 

Comer Newitt Electric Co. 
Curtis Co.. The 

Cutter Works. George. 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Fulton Surply Co. 

General Flectrie Co. 
Tranhoe- Regent Works. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Reawe'l, Luke 
Rewhern Fie Sunply Co. 
Standard Electrie Ce. 
Rturtevant (o BF. 
Walker Flectric & Plbg. Co. 
Walsh & Weiner Roller Co. 
Weatinghons Fiec. & Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC POWER, 
(Ree Tower.) 


ELECTRIC PRESSES 
PRESSURE). 
Rex FEne'e ‘arp 

ELECTR'C TRACTORS AND 


TRUCKS. 
(See Tractors and Trucks— 


Filectrie. 


ELECTROTYPES. 
Jacom & Ca 


ELEVATORS—PORTABLE. 
Collins | OD 
Euclid rane & Hoist Co. 


ELEVATORS 
Link. Rett 


ENAME'EN !'RON AND GLASS 
FOR TEXTILE MASHRY. 
BMitchell Rixeetl Co 


ENAMEL—MILL WHITE, 
(Ree Patnt + 
ENGINEERS—MILL. 
(Ree \rehitects.) 
ENGINES—O'L. GAS AND 
GASOLINE. 
Allis-Cha mere Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 


Co. 


Inc. 


(HIGH- 


Company. 
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BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


ENGINES (STEA®). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
American Blower Uo, 
Cole Mfg. Co.. RB. D. 

Ful:on Supply Co. 

lwmbard Lron Works & Supply 
Co 

fichofield’s Sens Co., J. 8. 

Toomey. Frank 


ENGINE ROOM APPLIANCES 
AND SUPPLIES. 
American Blower Co, 
Casey-Hedges Co, 
Crane Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Kroes. 
Lunkenheimer Co, 
Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. Co. 


ENGINEERS (CONSULTART 
AND EFFICIENCY). 
Eres & Ernat 
ENGINEERS. CONTRACTORS & 
BUI'PFRS (SANITARY & 
PAVING). 
McCrary Co., J. B. 


ENGINEERS (TEXTILE AND 
MECHANICAL CONSULT- 
ING). 


Panton, 


Ce. 


Harrison D, 


ENGINEERS (MECHANICAL). 
3ird-Potts & Co., Inc. 


ENGRAVING AND CUTS. 
& Co 


ETCHING—(PRINTING). 
& Co. 


Jacobs 


Jacobs 


EXHAUSTERS. 


(see Blowers.) 


EXPORTERS—COTTON. 


(See Brokers.) 


EXTRACTORS—# YDRO. 
American Laundry Mchry, Co. 
Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhilinger 
To hurst Machine Works. 


FACTORY DESKS. 
Lupten’s Sons Co., David. 


FACTORY AND INDUSTRIAL 


SITES. 
(See Industrial 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


FANS—ELECTRIC. 
American Blower Co. 
Ruckeye Blower Co. 
Carter Electric Co, 
General Electre Co. 
Perry-Mann Electrie Ce. 
Southern Electrie Supply Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


FANS—CONVEYING, POWER 
AND EXHAUST. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tema.) 


FASTENERS—BELT. 
(See Rett Fasteners.) 
FEED WATER PURIFIERS. 
(Ree Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication.) 
FEEDERS. 
(Ree Automatic Feeders.) 
FELTING MACHINERY. 
Procor & Schwartz. Inc. 
FENCE—STEEL AND IRON. 
Anehor Poet Tron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Ca. 
Dowman. George 
FENCE POSTS—CREOSOTED 
PINE. 
Southern Word Preserving Co. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
FILIETS (CYLINDER, DOFF- 
ER. BUPNISHER AND 


STRIPPER). 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


FILLING—CAP ANT WARP, 
U & Robbin & Shuttle Co. 


FILTERS—WATER, 
American Water 


Sites.) 


Roftener Co. 


Reaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
FILTERS (ALUM). 
Lennie & Co Chas. 
FILTER CLOTHS 
Smith Mfg. Ce. 
FINISHING. 
(See Dwers, B'eachers and Fin- 
tehers } 
FINISHING. BLEACHING AND 
SiIZINC MATERIALS. 
Arnold Hoffman & Co, 
Rarrett Coa 


Rorne Seryreser Co. 
Rexeon & Lane. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 








Corn Products Refining Co, 

Electro Bivaching Gas Coa, 

Ford Co., J. B 

India Alkali Works. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Lenn.g & Co., Chas. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

National Aniline & Chemical 
Co, 

Rovssier & Uasslacher Co. 

New Hruuswick Chemical Co. 

Pennick & Ford, Lid. 

Quaker City Chem:cal Co, 

Ketm & Ilaas Co. 

Samloz Chemical Co. 

Sonveborn Sous, ine, L, 

Staley Mfg Co., A. E, 

Stein. Hall & Co, 

United Chemical Products 
Corp. 

Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


| FIRE DOORS AND HARD- 
WARE. 
Bogert & Carlough. 
Dowman-Dogier Mfg. Co. 
Dowman, George. 
Lupton Sens Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Truseon Steel Co. 
Variety Fire Door Co. 


FIRE HOSE, 
(See Hose—Fire.) 


FIRE PROTECTING PAINT. 


(See Maint.) 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
FLAX SPINNING 

U S$ Bobbin & Shuttle Ce, 
FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS. 


All.s-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


FLOOD LIGHTS—ELECTRIC, 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co, 
Ivanhoe Regent Works, 
General Electric Co 


Perry-Mann Electrie Co, 

Southern Electric Supply Co 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
FLOORS (TAR CONCRETE). 

Murphy's Sons, C. P, 
FLOORING LUMBER. 

Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co 
FLOORING—WOOD BLOCKS. 

Southern Wood freserving Co. 
FLOOR SCRUBBING MACHINE 

American Scrubbing Equipment 

Co 
FLOOR SCRUBBING POW- 
OERS. 

(Ree Scrubbing Powders.) 
FLOOR SWEEPS, 

(See Brushes.) 
FLUTED ROLLS. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Prector & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield & Mons, J. 8. 

Southern Spindie & Flyer Co, 

Whitin Machine Works, 
FLUX (WELDING). 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
FLYERS. 

Howard & Rullough, 

Raco-Lowell Shops. 
Reuthern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FOUNDERS. 

Kr ggn-Nehaffner Co, 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D, 
Creason-Morris Co 

Tambard Fdy. & Mech, Wks. 
FOUNTAINS—DRINKING. 

(rane Co 


Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
Ca, 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES. 

(See Chitches—Friction.) 
FUEL ECONOMIZERS. 


Surtewont Co re 


FURNITURE (FOLOING— 
CAMP) 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
FURNITURE—MILL. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 


Ca 
Mills Co. 
Xan mers! Products Co, 
Smith Mfg. Co. 

FUSES—ELECTRIC. 

Carter EFleetri: Co, 

Fulton Supple Co 
Perry-Mann Electrie Co, 
Reawe'l Luke 

Seorher Electric sunnly Co, 

GARACFS (PORTABLE— 
METAL). 

Dowman, George. 


Co. 








GARNETT MACHINES. 
Proctor & Schwaris, Ine. 
GAS ENGINES. 

(See Engines—as.) 
GASOLINE LIGHTING SYS- 
TEMS, LANTERNS, ETC. 

Smith Mfg. Co. 
GASOLINE CAMP STOVES. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


GAUGES—STEAM PRESSURE, 


ETc. 
Brisiol Co. 
Fulton Supply Co, 
Foxburo Co,, Ine. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
GAUGE—OIL. 
Fulton supply Co, 


Lunkenheimer Co. 


GAUGES (LIQUID LEVEL). 
Foxboro Co., Ine., The. 
Taylor Inst. Co, 

GAUGES—WATER. 
Fulton Supply Co, 
Lunkenheimer Co, 

GEARS—SILENT. 
Deuge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
General Electric Co, 
Link- elt Company. 
Morse Chain Co, 
Renold, Hans. 


GEAR CUTTING AND CUT- 
TERS. 
Cressun-Morris Co, 


GOVERNORS—PU MP, 
General Electric Co. 


GRAPHIC CHARTS, 
Ernst & Ernst. 
GRAPHITE. 
Detroit’ Graphite Co, 
Dixon Crucible Co., 
GRATES—BOILER. 
Casey-Hedges Co, 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
International Eng. Works. 
Lombard Fdry. & Meh. Co. 
Wash & Weidner Koller Co. 
GRATES—MECHANICAL. 


Jos. 


GEAR PULLERS. 
General Elecir.c Co. 
GENERATORS—ELECTRIC. 
(See Motors ais) Generators.) 
GLOVES (ASBESTOS) 
tixweld Avevylene Co, 
GOGGLES (WELDING), 
Oxweld Avetylene Co. 
GLASSWARE AND DISHES, 
(See Dishes.) 
(See Stokers.) 
GREASE. 
*See Lubrieants.) 
en AND SLAG ROOFING. 
Murphy’s Sons, C. P, 
GREASE CUPS. 
(See Lubrieators,) 
GRINDER—CARD. CYLINDER, 
ROLL, NAPPER AND GAR- 
WET. 
(Ree — Grinding Machin- 
ery.) 
GUAGES (WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co, 
GUARDS—ELECTRIC LAMP. . 
(Ree Electric Lamp Guards.) 
GUARDS — MACHINE. SsKy- 
LIGHT. WINDOW. ETC. 
Anchor Post tren Works. 
Dowman, George. 
GUIDES—THREAD. 
Mitchell- Bissell Co, 
Palmer Co °* & 
GLIDES (CLOTH). 
Ley!and & Co., Thos. 
Gums. 
(Kee Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
tertaic + 
HACK SAWS AND SAWING 
MACHINERY. 
Ravine Tool & Mech. Co, 
HALFTONES—PRINTING. 
Jacnw & Uo. 
HANGERS. 
{Ser shaftine and Hangers.) 
HANK CLOCKS. 
{See Comnters } 
HARDWARE—BUILDING, 
Therman. George 
fheowman-Dozter Mfg Co, 
Sanemeral Pre'ucta Co 
Warner Mig Coa 
HARNESS row 
(See Loo mflTarnens.) 
HEADS—BORRIN an” SPOOL. 
Lestercshire rent & Robbin Co 
Parker CH w . « 
T & Robbin & hatte Ca 
1 


HEATING ANN VENTILATING 


APPARATUS 
(Ree Tentiiatine Annaratne } 
HEATING & PLUMBING CON 
TRACTORS 
Watker Electric & Pibe 
HENDLES. 


Cremrron & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
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Draper Corporation. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Ca, 
Reutlinger, J. J. 
Stevi eddie Mfg. Co. 
Williams Coe., 4. B 
HEDOLE FRAMES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Steel) Heddle Mfg. Ce, 
Williams Co., J. H. 
HOISTS. 
Chisholm Moore Mfg. Co, 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry Ca 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain to 


HOPPER FEEDERS. 


(See Automatic Feeders.) 

HORNS AND MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENT. 

Coun, Lid © G, 


HOSE (WELDING). 
Oxweld Avetylene Co, 


HOSIERY DYEING MACHIN-- 


ERY. 
Cole Mfg. Co.. R. D. 
Frank.in Vrevess Coe. 


Philadelphia Drying Mchrg3. 

Co. 
HOSIERY FORMS. 

(See Drying forms.) 
HOSIERY YARNS. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
HOTELS. 

Hotel Tuller. 


HOUSES AND MILL COT- 
TAGES (READY Buict). 


Monter tomes Co 


HUMIDIFYING APPARATUS, 
American Blower Co 


American Moisieuing Ca 

Carrer Eng. Corp 

Parks Cramer Co 

Sturtevant Ce.. BF. 

HUMIDIFYING INDICATING 
INSTRUMENTS, 

Bristo: Co 

Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 

Taslor Instrument Co 


HUMIDITY RECORDERS. 


Foxboro Co., Inc., The 
HYOGRODEIKS. 

Taylor Instrument Ce. 
HYGROMETERS. 


Foxboro &o 

Taylor Instrument Co 
HYORAULIC TURBINES, 
(See Turbines—Hvdraulic.» 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS. 

(See Extractors.) 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 

Curtis Co., The 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Panton, Harrison D. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
Walker Elec. & Pibg. Co. 
Weatinghouse E'ec. & Mfg. Ca. 
INDICATING AND RECORD- 
ING INSTRUMENTS AND 
THERMOMETERS. 
Bristol Co. 
Fexbero Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Rea Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
INDIGO. 
sNer Dvextuff. and Chemicals.) 
INDUSTRIAL SITES. 
Alabama Power Co 
Central of Georgia Ry. 
Georgia Ry & tower Ca 
Old Hickory Powder Plant. 
Reahoard Air Line Ry. 
Southern Ry. 
Trnnexeee Electric Power Co. 
INJECTORS 
Tonkertheimer Cn 
INK—STENCIL AND MARK 
ING. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Ready Wile Co A YF 


Travelers Insurance Co. 
INSURANCE 
Pevdanttal Trevor cance Ca 


IRON AND STEEL. 
Rvercon & Son, Ine., Jos. BP 
TRON WORK—ORNAMENTAL 
Anechar Moe fron Works 
Crelone Fence Co. 
Dewman George. 
Dufur & Cn 
Lombard tren Works & Supptp- 
Ca 
1ACK SPOOLS. 
(Gan Sreustle} 
sacou*Ros. 
Crompton & Knew'es Loon 
Warke 
JACQLARD HENNLES. 
Stee] Heddle Mfg. Co, 
JOINT COMPOUND 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
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We are ALWAYS READY to y Metta You | 


WITH QUALITY 
COTTON HARNESS, MAIL HARNESS, SELVEDGE HARNESS, REEDS, SLASHER AND 
STRIKING €OMBS, WARPER AND LIECE REDS, BEAMER AND DRESSER HECKS, MEND- 
ING EYES, JACQUARD HEDDLES, ETC. Submit your requirements to us for prices. 


Remember, this big plant is working 
for you—striving to give you the ut- 
most in quality and satisfaction. When 
you buy of us you are assured of the 
very best that skilled labor, modern 
methods and machinery can produce, 


Southern Representative 


Geo. F. Bahan 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR WARDWELL PICKERS. 


The Largest “ee ifacturers of Le 


ds in imerica. 


ONS LOOM. HARNESS 
; AND REEDS 


STUPOROROGOLGEGAUROAELAADEOUNGOEUGSANIOLERSSECSORENOGOUESOUNUOEREAUGORDOONUD ERASE DUDEROUDEEDOSOONORERS COEOUNTOREONOUDERRECUITEOOOGUOUEERUIGUNSLUEDEEOOOEUSEEOOOEPOONUOUGREECUOROCNEOOO OEE CO IES 


SPUUUUHALUARUAN ASSL UANEDENEAOEEUAARELECOUUCLANELSUCUUONADAAELTOEELUAEDSEAUOOREDCATOENSOUDLUEEEEEEAONOCOESEGELUAUOUETONOOGONEAOCUANEAGEROUAREABOOOORENODDENLOGEHDOGUOONSOOSLEOOEDORNDUEALOUSDOUSLOGEUONABDONDOEDENEDIOONEANOOGEONY 


MU Ce TUCO TENCE 
Ry UOOUAEDALENEDPENEUAODSASEUELOUGOAUNADORGRGEEAADENNCUEENDESOOUEREGOOOESUAUAUEOCOGEUERSACOOESOOCROGAROEANAOECECHIOEENE en RNNNNONNNNNT 


NOW READY 


1923 Cotton Handbook 


containing 


AMERICAN COTTON CROP STATISTICS 


also 


TUT 


‘THs Magazine is a 


product of cur plant. 


UUAUDERANNAOUOUOOOOECESENNONOOOUONUUNONOLESEREONEEE 


OF more interest to you 
however, is the fact 
that we are equipped to 
handle anything which you 
may need in the printing 
line. We make a specialty 
of the “Better Class of 
Blank Books and Mill Of- 
fice Suppli:§ 


All European and Brazilian 
Statistics 


Together with much useiul ard reliable 
information for the Cotton ‘Trade. 
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SEASON 1923-1924 
Price $1.00 


(Special rates for quantity orders.) 


COMTELBURO, LIMITED 


71 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


THE 
A. J. SHOWALTER CO. 


Dalton, Georgia 
“The House of Better Service and Prices” 


UENOGNDLOUHUUEEONEOOCEOUEOASUSUGOEHEOUNOOSEDOUNEDEDOGDEOONEEUEROUSUONCUONECUONEONEOOED 
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BAGGING MACHINE. 
Fm Schwartz, Inc. 
ctrres—size. 

(See Sise 7 
ETT basd Aron Works & Supply 
Co. 
KIERS. 
(See ao Kiers.) 
0 
ay A Cae Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 
KNIT GOODS — 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 
KNITTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Brinton Co., H. 
General Machine Works. 
Granite State Needle Co 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
on Co. 
oe. Machine Co 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES. 
Granite State Needle Co. 
Torrington Co. 
KNOTTERS. 
Barber- Comen Co. 
ill Devices 
LABORATORY INSTRU MENTS. 
Bristol Co. 
Gentt & Co., Henry L. 
fexboro Co., Inc. 
Boot Co. 
Tavior Instrument Co. 
LACING—BELT. 
(Bee Belt Lacing.) 
an’ “teammeamuaeantl AND 
RC. 
oom Electric Co. 
Cooper Howitt Electric Co. 
Curtis Co., The, 
Cutter Works, —— 
General Electr 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of G 
E. Co. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Seaweill, Luke. 
Southern Electrie Supply Co. 
Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
LAMP GUARDS—KEY LOCK- 
InG. 


(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 
LAMP REFLSOTORS. 

Carter Electric 

Cooper Hewitt Risctrie Co. 
Curtis Co., The. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of G. 


Porry- -Mann Electric Co. 
Southern E‘ectric Supply Co. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 
LAPPERS. 

S&aco-Lowel Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


LATHES. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

LAUNDRY DAGS, BASKETS, & 

NETS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
American laundry Mchry. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 


&ehaum & Whiinger. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
LAVATORIES. 

Crane Co. 

Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’s 


Co. 
Vocel (o.. Joa. A. 

LEAD BURNING APPARATUS 
(OXY-ACETYLENE AND 
OXY CITY GAS). 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 

LEATHER BELTING. 

(Se Retting.) 

LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
American Supply Co. 
Rend Co., Chas. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Jacohe Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Wi'tiame & fons, LB. 
LIGHTS—FLOOD. 


(Ree Fland Tights.) 

LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTR4CTORS. 

(Ree Tinetnating Engineers.) 
LINEN YARNS. 

(See Varne TAnen.) 
LINK BELTING. 

(See Relting—Link.) 
LINTERS. 

fee Waete Tronlers,) 
LIQUID CHLORINE, 

(Ree Mhilorine.’ 
LOANFRS—WAGON AND 

TRUCK, 

TArk-Rett Company 
LOCKERS AND CABINETS. 

Al'en Oo. 

Dorman. George. 

Ime‘on's Sons Co., David. 
Mills Co. 
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Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’ 
Co. 


Sanymetal Products Co, 


LOGWGOD EXTRACT. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals ) 


Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Stafford Co. 
LOOM ATTACHMENTS—AUTO- 
MATIC, 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


LOOM HARNESS. 
American Supply Co 
Atlanta Harness & Reed 

Co 
Crompton 
Wks. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Hayes Loom Reed & Harness 
Steel Heddle Mfgf. Co. 

LOOPS (END). 

Reutlinger Co., J. J. 

LOOP PICKERS. 
dacobs Mfg. Co., 


LUBRICANTS. 
D.xon Crucible Co., Jos. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Texas Co. 


LUBRICATORS. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
N, Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


LUG STRAPS. 
(See Strane—Lag.) 
LUG STICKS. 
Allen Co, 
LUMBER. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
LUNCH ROOM EQUIPMENT. 
(See Restaurant.) 
MACHINE GUARDS. 
(See Guards—Machiae.) 


MACHINE TOOLS. 
(See Tools.) 


MACHINISTS. 

B rd-Potts Co., Inc. 

Briggs-Schaffner Co. 

Cole Mfg. Co., BR. D. 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Wks. 
MAILS (INSERTED STEEL). 

Reutinger, J. J. 
MANIFOLDS. 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
MARKING POTS, STENCILS, 

INKS, ETC. 

Atlanta Stamp & Stenci] Wks. 

Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
MERCERIZED YARNS. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


MERCERIZERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Amer. Yarn & Processing Co. 
Boger & Crawford, 
Dixie Mercerizing Co 
Say'es Finishing Plants, 
United Piece Dye Wks. 
MERCERIZED YARN. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Pro. Co. 
Boger & Crawford a 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co, 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY. 
ee H. W. & Sons 


Sate Finishing Machinery 
Co. 


Loom 


Mfg. 


& Knowles Loom 


B. H. 


Inc. 


METAL CEILINGS, ETC. 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dosier Mfg. Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


METAL SIDING. 
Dowman, 
Dowman-Doz‘er Mfg. Co. 
METALS—PERFORATED. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 
METAL WORKS (SHEET). 
TDowman-Dozier Mfe Co, 
METERS—FLOW, AIR. GAS, 
ELECTRIC, STEAM, ETC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter E'ectric Co. 
Foxboro Co.. Ine. 
General Electric Co. 
Weetinghouse Fler. & Mfg. Co. 
METERS—COUNTING, 
(See Councers ) 
MILL BASKETS AND BOXES. 
(Ree Rorves—Mill.) 
MILL ENGINEER. 
(See Architects and Engineers.) 





MILL VILLAGES. 
(See Villages.) 
MILL SUPPLIES—MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. 
(See Supplies—Mill.) 
MILL WHITE PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 
MOPS, 
Auanta Brush Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. 
MOTION PICTURES. 
(See Films.) 


MOTORS AND GENERATORS— 

ELECTRIC. 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

American Blower Co, 

Carter Electrie Co. 

Curtis Co., The. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Perry-Mann Electric Co. 

Southern Electric Supply Co. 

Standard Electric Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
MOVING PICTURE MCH. AND 
SUPPLIES. 
(See Theatre Equipment.) 
NAPPER CLOTHING. 
Davis & Furber Mch. (Co. 
Howard Bros. Mch. Co, 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 
MACHINES. 
(See Card Grinders.) 

MUSICAL “ry mee 
Conn, Ud.. a. 

NAPPING MACHINERY. 
Davis & Furber Mch. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

NEEDLES—KNITTING. 
Granite State Needle Co. 
Torrin Co. 

wate EQUIPMENT & SUP- 


Co. 


Atlanta aan & Stencil Wks. 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
Jacobs & Co. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Monroe Calculating Mch. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Smith Bros. Typewriter Co. 


OFFICE BUILDING SPACE. 
Woodside Securities Co. 
OFFICE PARTITIONS. 
(See Partitions.) 
OIL—LUBRICATING. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Texas Co. 
eaten. Howland & Co., 
ne. 
OIL ENGINES. 
(See Engines O11.) 
OILS—FINISHING. 
(See Finishing 
Materials.) 
OIL CUPS. 
(See Tarhbricants.) 
OIL PAPER. 
Rradlew Mfg. Co., 
OIL PUMPS. 
(See Pumps—Oil.) 
OIL SEPARATORS. 
(See Senarators,) 
OILING DEVICES. 
(See Taibricators.) 
OPENING MACHINERY—COT. 
TON, WOOL, WASTE, ETC. 
Murray Comnany, The. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-TLowell Shon, 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works, 
OVERHEAD CARRIERS. 
ne -Moore Mfz. Co. 
urtia Pneumatic Mi Co. 
Dowman, 0 
Euclid Crane & ‘Hoist Co. 
Waener Mfe. Co. 

OXIDIZING MACHINERY. 
Phila Devine Vachinery Co. 
OXY-ACETYI ENE APPARATUS 

AND SUPPLIES. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co, 
Standard Gas Products Co. 
OXYCEN 
Bird-Potts Co., Ine. 
Oeweld Arctylene Cn, 
PACKING ROXES AND CASES 
—WOODEN. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co 
Tewie (o., G. B. 
PACKINGS. 
Jentins Bros. 
PAINT, 
American Cement Paint Co. 
The. 


and Sizing 


A. J. 


Rarrett Co. 
Detroit Granhite Co. 
DeVithiee Mfg. Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Hockaday Co, 
Johnaon & Co., 
Sonnehorn Sona, 
St. 
Co, 


Oliver. 
Tne., 
Louls Surfacer 


L. 
& Paint 


& Co., 


Wadsworth, Howland 
Ine. 








Ware Paint Co. 
Williams, C. L. 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIP- 
MEN 


DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. 
Stowe, Jr., Geo. M. 
PAINTING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 
PANEL BOARD. 
(See Switchvoards.) 
PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
PARTITIONS—STEEL AND 
WIRE. 
Anchur Post Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co, 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dosier Mfg, Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Mills Co, 
Mauufacwrers Equip. & Eng’s 
oo 


metal Products Co. 
PAVING BRICKS. 
National Paving Brick Mfg. 


Asso. 
PERBORATE OF SODA. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 


cal Co. 
PERFORATED METAL. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 
PEROXIDES. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem!- 


cal Co. 
PICK COUNTERS. 
(See Counters.) 
PICKERS—CURLED HAIR. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
PICKERS—LEATHER. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., EB. H. 
PICKER LOOPS. 
Jacoha Mfe Co., EH. 
PICKER age 9 
Smith Mfg. 
PICKER CONE BELT TENSION 
DEVICE. 


Bahan Textile Mch. Co, 
PICKER STICKS. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKING MACHINERY. 

Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 

Howard & Bullough Am, Ma- 

chine Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Whitin Wachine Works. 
PIN BOARDS. 

Washburn, Inc, 
PINIONS. 

General Electric Co. 
PIPE—STEEL RIVETED. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, 
PIPE AND PIPE FITTINGS. 

Crane Co. 

Pulton Supply Co. 

Lunkenhetmer Co, 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Rea'fe & Sons Co., Wm. B. 

Walker Flectrie & Pibe. Co. 
PIPE JOINT COMPOUND. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Fulten Surnlv Co, 
PIPING—COTTON. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
PIPING ENGINEERS. 

Walker Flectric & Plbg. 
PIPE BENDING. 

Younestawn Sheet & Tuhe Co. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS & 

EQUIPMENT. 
Crane Co. 
— Equip. & Eng’g 


RunM@le-Spence Mfg. o. 
PLUMRING AND HEATING 
CONTRACTORS. 

Walker Flectrie & Pthe. Co. 
PNEUMATIC COLLECTING & 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS. 

Sturtevant Co.. BR. F. 
PNEUMATIC MACHINERY & 

TOOLS. 

Curtie Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
PORCELAIN GUIDES. 

Mitchell Rial! Cn 
PORTAR'E HONCES AND GA- 

RAGES (STEEL), 

Dowman, George. 

TDewman-Doster Mfg. 

Marv'and Metal Ridg. Ce. 
PORTABLE CONVEYORS, 

(See Convevors.) 
POSTS—FENCE (WOOD). 

Southern Wood Preserving Co 
POWER—ELECTRIC. 

A'ahbama Power (Co. 

Georgia Ry. & Tower Co, 

Tenneasee Vlectrie Power Co, 
POWFR TR*NSMISSION 

FQUIPMENT. 
Aldrich Machine Works, 
Allie-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Rond Co., Chas. 
Bristol Co. 
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Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co, 
Detroit Belt Lacer vo, 
Dixon ae Co., Jos. 
Fatnir Bearing — 

Fulton Supply Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co, 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Reeves Pulley Co. 

Renold, lnc., Haus. 
Rboads & Sons, J. B. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Transm: 


L 
PREHEATING APPARATUS. 
Oxweld Acetylene 
PRESERVATIVE PAINT FOR 
METAL WORK, 
(See Paints.) 
PRESSED STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
PRESSES. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Logemann Bros. Co, 
Phila. Drying Mch. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Rex Eng’g Corp. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
PRESSURE GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 
PRESSURE — 
(See Gauges. 
PRESSURE € REGULATORS. 
(See lators—Pressure.) 
PRINTERS (CLOTH). 
(See Dyers.) 
PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 
Showalter Printing Co., 
PRINTING EXTRACTORS— 
HYDRO. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
PROPELLER FANS. 


(See Blowers.) 
PSYCH ROMETERS. 


A. 4. 


Fox 
PULLEYS. 
Cole Mfg. Co., BR. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co, 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Renold, Inc.. Hans. 
PULLEY COVERING. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Williams & Sons, 
PUMPS. 
Allis-Chalmers MYg. Co. 
American Oil Pump & Teo! Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Svdnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., 
The. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
PUMPS—OIL. 
American Of1 Pump & Tool Co. 
Tainkenheimer Co. 
PUMP VALVES. 
(See Valve Discs.) 
PYROMETERS. 
Rristol Co. 
Foxbore Co. 
Tavior Instrument Co. 
QUILLS. 
Jordan Mfe. Co. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Ce. 
QUILL CLEANING MACHINES. 
Torrell Verhine Co, 
RAILS (STEEL). 
Pearenn & Son., 
RAILROADS. 
Central of Georgia Ry. 
Seaboard A’r Line Ry. 
Southern Ry. 
RECEPTACLES—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Prodnete } 
RFChRNING INSTRUMENTS. 
Bristol Co, 
Foxhoro Co., Ine. 
General Frectrie (Go. 
Terlinr Tnetrtment Mr 
RECOVERING TOP FLATS. 
Pevard Rerow Mfa, Co 
REEDS AND REED WIRE. 
American Supply Co 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 
Co. 


Inc., Jos. T. 


Fmmons Loom Harness Ge. 
wg Loom Reed & Harness 
*. 


Steel Heddle Mfgf. Co. 
REE!S. 
Allen Co, 
Cremrten & Knowles Teom 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
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FU LTON SUPPLY co. 
70 NELSON ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


Get Our Prices on 


BOBBINS — SPOOLS — TRAVELERS - 
CHECK STRAPS AND TEXTILE SUPPLIES 
LEATHER BELTING LATHES 
TRANSMISSIUN KQUIPMENT MACHINE TOOLS 
PIPE WELDING OUTFITS AND 
VALVES AND FITTINGS SUPPLIES 
PUMPS ELECTRIC DRILLS 
MOTORS ETO. 


COMPLETE STOCKS MILL SUPPLIES AND MACHINERY 


_-ueenae <Siikceoalle Prices 


THE CURTIS CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
TEXTILE WORK A SPECIALTY 


Schofield Pus ii, j 
HARRISON D. PANTON, E. E. 


Opener and Duster 
Consulting Engineer 


ed 


“ETE 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair 
and kindred fibrous substances. 
“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone 
and Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, 

Needle Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 


Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PU 4 MMT) suseunneneaaas Mi Peeneneeenenpanseaenant: TTT TULL soenneenen Deseooneranenegns = 


Ce ie 


Electrical Textile Mechanical 


Design, Consultation, Tests, Investigations, 
Appraisals, and Reports. 


COUT 


GILMER BLDG. RALEIGH, N. C. 


UPUEADERERERAEEULUDORDERDEDDEEEOE DEERE DEL ERT EEEREREDEROR OEE OEOELOEUEETECER OSCE EEE OEE DLO ODODE REEEEOEEGEEEREDES = 
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“SOUTHERN “ELECTRIC SUPPLY co. 


Distributors 


81 MARIETTA ST. ATLANTA, GA. 
Manufacturers Lic ensed P ° 
OMPLETE line electrical supplies for 
‘hh every purpose, including Rome Wires 
and Cables, Buckeye Conduit, Wiremold and 
Fittings, Columbia Safety Switches and Boxes, 
“H&H” and Hubbell Wiring Devices, Pitts- 
burgh Transformers, Buckeye National Mazda 
Lamps, Universal Heating Devices, etc. 


Under G. E. Patents 


| SL Ok) Re oh OL) ON od LOL OM 1 010) 4 4 BD Ds On 


GET PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 
Send us your orders and inquiries. 
Prompt attention always. 


““Southern Service Satisfies’ 


eevee MTT Le 


LUKE SEAWELL, Distributor 


420 AUSTELL BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 


a 
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YDNOR PUMP & WELL cO., INC. 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
nae WELL DRILLING—WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERS 
Twenty-Five Years Experience in Solving Water Problems 
LUITWIELER NON-PULSATING DEEP WELL PUMPS 
The Most Efficient Water Supply Equipment Made. 


“AUEVNALEEAENEEAEN THEA EDEN EA TN EEA TA THEE NEMA GEL LENSUN EATEN EAHA THETA HHA NEA EN NOUN NNT GEN ATAU EREEOEREEENEOENEUCUOEROLOOEEREDENEOEOUOEGEOEDEGENOOHTEUSONENOSOEDEOESSONTOUEUEDEROOLUUEDOOAEOEOOOREREDEODOCOEDOOEOEV EO UEELOEETOUETE 
SCUPUEEEUSAETELAEA TATE UAA AGEL EAE EETTV NUNEATON TET TENET U EERE AD EEPEE ALAA EEDEELVTPEAAAUERARTEDULGUCUNCEEECAOD OS EOEEEEEAUEEROSECUSOOUOEEAELOUEUETEUUSERUREUOUEECEEUICTENOSEEAEGUOOOUEAEECEOULEURREESUUUGEECEEOOBOOT EAEOGLOGUUNNEREEEO GA NCnetEOnanesnAUepEOEOANEECUTOTNEEEEEIIDES 


STANDARD ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


Motors — Generators — Transformers — Armature Rewinding 


1821 EAST MAIN ST. RICHMOND, VA. 
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Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Messer, vteesed Steel tv. 
Daw bawel) Dlwys. 
Denuleis tu., WiD. 
Wine Mavtine Works. 


REF LEU Una —LAMPS. 
(per Lewy nonecwrs.) 
REuuLatuns—eiauid LEV- 


ke. 
Fuavury tue. | 
Generar Bioclre Uo. 
REvULaATunS (COMPRESSED 
vad). - 
Uawew Avriyp lene CO. 


RELULAlUHD—P RESSURE, 


Biv tw 


Feary Ce., lac, The. 
Gents baecire tw. 
Tat lusiument Ue. 
RELULAIUnd—FEMPERA- 


tune 
tae bempctoiure «coutrollers.) 


REINFUKLINGD SLAL. 


Lo. 
Birminghaw >.88 
Rte niece u—te cel RICAL. 


afues Lo. 


Bittner Oe 
(ute tu fue s . 
Bouter Eiewirical supply Co 
Muwiingien = & Guerry, lune. 


& Mig. Co. 

REP Airino— Fea Tice MA- 
CHINERY, ETC. 
Bird-Vulte Co., be. 


> seatlioes GO 


Wes unpnnuune biec 


bot tne 


Martine Works. 
~yiie a bP lyer Co. 
Biamiard Riewtr.c CO 

RESTAUKANI tQuiPMENT. 


irentuets CO, 


(etwas 
~ 





ma tay tavernas 
IBBEKS 
si ree Site Machinery.) 
RIB TOP CUTTERS. 
Gienetal May tine Works. 
Wistar Mig OO! 
RING TRAVELERS—STEEL 
ANU BRONZE 
Whiinsviih spanuing Hing Co 


Wintie Machine Works. 


RINGS—SP INNING. 
tings.) 
BEARINGS. 


ee Sys 
ROCKER SHAFT 

™ teat itiee -» 
Roos (WELDING). 

(rxueid Acetylene Co. 


ROLLS—CALENVER. 


Butterworth & sens €O., H. w. 
Tertite binesting Mehy. ©o. 
U & Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Washburn, Ine. 
FOLLS—HKUBbER guvans>.. 
Kutterwerth & Sons e.. H. 


Textile Frish ne Mehy. Co. 
Stewe & Woodward Co. 
ROLLS—STEEL ‘ bs 
Kutterwerth & Sans Co., A. W. 
Neuthern Sprmbie & Flyer Co. 
Terstite Finishing Mehy Co. 
U & Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wasbburn, a 
O.is wUOvtN). 
- *% Rebbin & Shuttle Co. 
Washburn, =, 
ROLL BEARINGS. 
Hyatt Ketler Rearing Co. 
ROLLER LEATHER. 
Hem & Ca., (has. 









ROOFING. 
Barrett Co 
Coariright Metal Roofing Co. 
Teewman, t+ 
Tow man Denier Mfg. Co 
Murthy» * Se FF 
Ri-charehom 


Routhern Wood Preserving Co, 
Waeworth Hewland & Ce. 
ROOFERS. 
Pewmen Geo 
PDowman O.ater Mfg. Co. 
Murnty’s Sens, © P 
ROOFS WATERPROOFED 
AND INSULATED. 
urrhy's Sens, € P. 
ROOFING AUXILIARIES (PIPE 
QUTTERS—EAVE TROUGH 


—€TC.) 
Dewman George. 
Poor tener Phexner Mfg. Co. 
Poor AND CEMENT COAT- 
tnG 
Ameri x ft eoment Paint Co. 
Rarrett & Co. 
Perna tireenite Co, 


Herkatas Co 


Jobneen & Co. Ene. Miver. 
Mort's Sone, ©, P. 
Rennetor Sem Ine, L 
Watkaorh tMewwland & Co. 
Ware Vatat Oo 
ROPE—TRANSMISSION. 


Allis ehatmers Mite. Co, 

Crexen Morris Ca 

Tink Belt Company. 
ROVING CANS 

tne Care Porting } 
ROVING MACHINERY, 
Viwert & BRnllough. 
Rac Teel thope 
Whitin Machine Works. 
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BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Stowe & Wovdward Co, 
RUBBER STAMPS. 
ince Stamps, Stevuciis, 
SALTS. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
rials.) 
SAND BLAST DEVICE. 
S.owe dr, Geo. M. 
SASH OPERATOR (WINDOW). 
Calahat. Co. T. J 
Dowman, George. 
SANITARY PRODUCTS. 


(rane te 


Dav.s Septic Tank & Eng. Co 


Mauulacturing byguip. & Eng g 
ta 


Etc.) 


Rumlle-Spence Mfg Co. 
Sansmetal lroducts Co, 
Veget (o., Jo. A 

Walther Electric & tthe Ca 


SANITARY ENGINEERS, CON- 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS. 
Stowe & Wovdward Co, 
RUBBER SPECIALTIES (TEX- 
THLE MiLcs). 
Teatiic Kunver Co 


SHOWER BATHS AND CABI- 
NETS. 
Crane Co. 
Mills Co, 
Pan menal Products Co. 
SHUTTLES. 
Crowpiwn & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Corporauon. 
dJurdan Mfg. Co. 
Shambew Nbutile Co. 
U 3s Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wiliams Co., J. H. 
SINGEING MACHINERY. 
Bulierworth & Sons Co., H. 
w 
Phila. Drying Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
SITES FOR FACTORIES, 
isee Undustrial Sites.) 
SIZE BOX TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER. 
Kristel Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 


SIZE KETTLES AND TANKS. 


TRACTORS & BUILDERS. (Ree Kieaching Kiers or 
(See Engineers—Nanitary), Tanks.) 
ae ae SIZING AND FINISHING 

See Hteterse Smt POUNDS. 

SAWING MACHINERY. Bap terenremig Sizing Ma- 
Racine Too’ & Mh. Co. bg 
SAW BLADES FOR BAND 

SAWS. SKEWERS. 

Racux Tool & Mch. Co, Jordan Mfg. Co. 
SAXOPHONES. ETC SKYLIGHTS. 

‘See Musical Instruments.) Dowman, George. 
SCALES Dowman-Doz er Mfg. Co. 
Tabalo Reale Co Lupton s sons Co., David 
Sete ate ee ete im as 90n conenere. 

CD: ey - Hirmingham Slag Co 
SCREENS—MOVING PICTURE SLASHERS AND SLASHER 
Su hern Theatre Eanip. Co ROOM SUPP LIES. 
SCREENS AND SIEVES—PER.- Bucterworth & Sons Co., H. 

FORATED w 

Allis Chaimers Mfg. Co, Cole Mfg. Co., R. Dz. 

Erdle Perforating Co Howard & Bullough. 

Link Be't) Company Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
SCOURING MACHINERY, Sare-Lowell Shops 

(See Washere—Cloth Textile Finishing Machinery 
SCRUBBING MACHINE— Co. The 

FLOOR. SLASHER —". 
American Serubbing Equip. Co Cole Migo Co a le 

SCRUBBING AND WASHING SLASHER TAPE. 

POWDERS. (Ree Tape—slasher.) 
Mathieson A'kall Works, SLATE ASPHALT ROOFING. 
fndia Alkali Works. Barrett Co 
Warren Sean Mfg Co, SLIDING PARTITION HARD- 

SCUTCHERS WARE. 

Tevland & Co., Thos. Dowman. George. 

When Vaehine Works Dawman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
SECOND HAND MACHINERY Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


aNMm SUPPIIES 
M4 Hickory Powder Plant. 
Frwermee  Cewet Ene, 
SECTION BEAMS. 
(See Reams.) 
SELVAGE HARNESS. 
‘See Marnese ) 

SEWING MACHINES. 
Merrow Machine Co.. The. 
Ter tle Fintehine Vchry Co. 

SHANDES—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
‘Re Reflectore} 

SHAFTING AND HANGERS. 
Allle-Chaimere Mfg. Co. 
Cresenn-Morria Co, 

Teviee Mfe Co 





Fafnir Rearing Cn. 

Fulton Sunniy Ca 

Tivatt Rotler Rearing Co. 
Link-Relt Comnany. 

Rkavef Rall Rearine Co. 
Peanemicetor Ratt Reasine Mp 


SHEET STFE! (PLAIN AND 
GA'VANIZED). 
Pverenn & Son. Inc., Jos. TP. 
SHE’ V'NG—SECTIONAL 
STFEL. 
Deeman George 
Teeeman Dexter Mfg Co, 
fleate Roller Rearing on. 
Tuintan’s Gane fa David 
Manufacturing Equip & Eng’s 
On 
Mills Co, 
Sarem tal Pendnete 8, 
S¥INGL ES—ASPHALT. 
Parrett Co 
Doewman Oeorge 
Ticeman Devries Vtg Cae, 
SHING! FS—_MFTAL. 
Corrioht Mer? Roofing Co. 
feurman Ceorge 
Teweman Degter Mfg Co, 
avine! Ea—wonp 
Southern Crnreee Vile Aacn 
urban Want Precervine Cr 
SHiceineg ONNwY MACHINERY 
ann SUPPLIES 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Whs. 
Reatier Vile Cn s- 3 
Tete Gent © Stamm Mn 
Hich‘ower Rox & Tank Co. 
Tewte Co GB. 
Smith Mie. Ce. 
Sandard Fibra Co. 
Tn'edo Scale Co. 








Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Marufacturing Equip. & Eng ¢ 
a 
Sanvmetal Products Co. 
Wagner Mfg. Co. 
SLUBBERS. 
Heward & Rullough. 
Saer-Towell Shops. 
Whitin We bine Works, 
SMOKE SCREENS. 
Newman George. 
SMOKE STACKS. 
Casev-Neiees Co, 
Teweman Derter Vile. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boller Co. 
SOAPS—TEXTILE. 
Arnold Heffman & Co. 
Rorne, Serymser Co, 
Ciha Co. Ine 
India Alkall Works, 
Kall Mfe Coa 
Tennieg & Co.. Chas. 
Mathieson Alka'l Works, Inc. 
Rohm & Pinas Co. 
Rannehorn Sens. Inec., TL. 
Rtein Hall & Co. 
Tatred Chemical 
Corp 
Warren Snap Mfg. Co. 
wove & Co Taeqnes, 
SOFTENERS—COTTON. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Ma- 
torinie 
SOFTENERS—WATER. 
Rofronere ¥ 


EEE 


Products 


ET 


tue Water 


sorree'ecs CONNECTORS— 


FRANKEL. 
Weerrnehouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
S0' O70NE. 
Rewwclor & Hasslacher Chem. 
fa 
sot VENTS. 
‘Re Piniehing.) 
SPEFNERS 
fordan Mfe Ca. 
Parker & Cn Walter T.. 
T € Robbin & Shuttle Co. 


Forman See? & Pottn On 


SPFr™ V*RYING TRANSMIS- 


S'ON 
Panes Puller Co, 
SPEFNOMETERS, 
12ae Conntera.) 
SPINNMLES. 
Draner Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Dvutuern Spindce & Flyer Co. 
Vermuul Spuws & Buuuin Co.. 
Wuiun Machine Works. 


SPINNERS, 


(her lary Mauulfacturers.) 


SPINNING FRAMES. 


Alwerican Machine Co., H. & 
ub. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Howard & Bulough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & UClusiger. 
e Sacu-Lowell Shops, 
Whitin Machine Works, 


SPINNING RINGS. 


Draper Corpurauon. 
Fullup Supply Co, 
Howard & Kullough, 
Greist Mig. tu 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Wits Machiue Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning 
Co. 
SPINNING TAFE SPECIAL- 
IsTs. 
American Textile Banding Co., 
ine. 
Barber Mfg. Co 
SPOOLING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Barbver-Colman Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 
Savo-Lowell Shops 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co 
Whitin Machin Works 
SPOOLS AND SKEWERS. 
Allen Co. 
Ful.on supply Co 
Jordan Mfg. Co 


Ring 


Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Parker Co Walter 1 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 

Textile Kuower to 

U § Bobb.n & Shuttle Co 

Vermont Spool & HKobbin Cx 
SPRAYING DEVICE FoR 

PAINTING. 

(See lant Spray.) 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS. 

\merican Moistening Co, 


SPRINKLER TANKs. 

(See Tanks, Towers etc. 

SPROCKETS. ee 

Link-Belt Company, 

Morse Chain Co 

Renold. Inc. Mans 

STAMPS. STENCILS AND 
STENCIL MACHINES. 

Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 

weg d Mfg. o.. A. J, 
vie Seal & Sta 

STAND Pipes, 

(See Tanks.) 

STARCH AND GUMS. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Rorne. Serymser Co, 

Reason & Lane. 

Ciba Co, 

Corn Products Refi 

Kali Mfg. Co. — 

sated Starch Co, 
athieson Alkali Wor 

Metz (o.. AL A a 

Pennick & Ford, Ltd. 

Rennehorn Sons, Inc., L, 

Rtaley (o.. A. FE. 

Stein, Hall & Co, 

Warren Sean Co, 

STEAM ENGINES. 

(Ree Engines—tegm.) 

STEAM PUMPS. 

‘See Pumns—Steam.) 
STEAM SEPARATORS. 
(See Renarators,) 

STE4M TRAPS. 

{San Pranc— team 

STEEL ‘RARS euApes 
PLATES. SHEETS. ETC. 

Reersnn & Son Te, Jos, T. 

STEEL BUILDINGS. 

Rogert & Carlough. 

Dewman George 

Marviand Metal Ridg. Co. 
STEEL SASH. 

(Ree Sach—Rreol ) 

STEEL SHELVING, noors, 
WINDOWS PARTITIONS, 
ETC. 

Roeart & Carlough. 

Dowman. George 

Dowman-Dozier Mfg Cn 

Tavten & tan. Cn Dartad 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
Co. 

Sanvmetal Producta Co. 

Trnercon Steel Co 

STEELS (STRUCTURAL). 
Terman, George 
Rocert & Carlourh 

STENCI'S AND STENCIL 
PAPERS. 

(Ree Stamre and stenctla.) 

STENCIL BRUSHES. 

(Ree Marking Pow and Brush- 
os. 
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STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 
Aulanta Stamp é& Stewell wke 
Bradley Mug Cv., A. 4. 
Disw Seal & Stamp Co. 

STICKS—PICKER. 

(See Picker Sticks) 


STOOLS. 
(See Furniture—Mill.) 
STOP WATCHES. 
Bristol Co. 
STOP MOTION. 
Crompwo & Knowles Loom 
Works, 
Draper Corporation. 
Ecl.pse Textile Devices, Ine 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co, 
STOKERS. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
STORAGE RACKS. 
iSee Shelving.’ 
STRAPS (LUG, CHECK, HEEL, 


TUGGER. PICKER HAR- 
NESS. ETC.) 
Atlanta Harness & Read Co. 


Romi Co., Chas. 
Fulton Supply Co 
Hayes Loom Harness & Reed 
Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co.. E. H. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
STRAPPING. 
(See Leather 
Check Strane} 
STREET PAVING. 
McCrary Co.. J. B 


Specialties or 


STREET LIGHTING FIX- 
TURES 
General Elec. Co. 
Met'rary Co.. J. R. 
Westinchouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
STRICKLES 
Tloward Rros. Mfg. Co. 
SULPHIDES. 
(Ree Finishing & Sizing Mate 
rials} 
SULPHUROUS ACID GENER 
ATOR. 
Macomb Machine Co, 
SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 
SWINGS (PLAYGROUND). 
(See Playground Equipment.) 


SUPPLIES—GENERAL MILL 
Dodge Mfg Co 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Link-Relt Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. EL 
Williams & Sone TB, 
SUPPLIES (OFFICE). 


(Ree Office Fauinment.) 
SWITCH ES—KNIFE-ELECTRIC. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Fler & Milg. Ca, 
SWITCHBOARDS—PANEL. 

General Electric Co 

Westinghouse Flee & Mfg. Ca, 
SYSTEMS (BUSINESS). 

Frnct &@ Pen. 


« TABLES (METAL). 


(See Furniture.) 
TAPES—MILL. 

Laurtan’s Sone Co.. David 
— Fautp & Eng’¢ 

Senemetal Prnduete Cor 
TACHOMETFRS (PFrNRDING 

AND INDICATING). 

Rrteta’ Co 

Foerhero Co., Inc., The. 

Row fo. 
TALLOW. 

(Ree Finishing Machinery.) 
TANKS (ELEVATED). 

Casey-Heriges Co. 

Cole Mfa Co... R. D. 

Dowman-lThater Mfg. Co, 

Godfrey Conveyor Co. 

Lombard tron Works 

Walsh & Weiner Heller Co 

Woolford Wot Tank Ce., G. 
TANKS (SPRINKLER,. 

Cole Mfg. Co. R D 

Lombard fron Works. 

Woolford Wont Tank Ca. G, 
TANKS (STEEL STORAGE). 


American 11 Pump & Tank Coa 


Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 

Cole Mfg. Co k »D 

Geuifrey Convevor Co 

Lombard fran Works 

Wate & +t or Roller Co, 
TANKS (SEPTIC). 


Davis Sentie Tonk & Eng. Ca. 


TANKS (WOODEN). 
Hightower Rox & Tank Co. 
Philadelphia lorving Mery. 

Co 


Proctor & Schwartz tne. 
Textile Finishtne Mehry. Ce. 


Wonltord Woot Tant Ce., G. 


TAPE LOOMS—COTTON. 
Fenter Meh Co 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhilinger. 
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COTTON 


No Idle Spindles or Soft Bobbins When Barber Tape is Used 


Barber tape is of just the proper weight 
and cunstruction to insure smuoth, steady 
operation. They had to be perfect. or the 
name Barber would never have been put on 
them and the fact that they are preferred is 
proved by the fact that 90% of new tape drive 
cotton frames, put on the market in the past 
ten vears have been equipped with Barber 


Barber Tupes have the quality of materi- 
als, quality of workmanship and a long es- 
tablished reputation to maintain that is as- 
surance to the country’s leading textile en- 
gineers that they are the best that can be 
secured. 


And Barber service is prompt and satisfy- 
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Panes 
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SPINNING — TAPES 


PUMPS | 


— AGRICULTURAL — MUNICIPAL — 


INvVUSTRIAL 
RESIDENTIAL 


A type for every service. 
Bulletins on request. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


GOULDS 


JORDRRODOUAORDEDAGAUDUULUDLADOVUOGULEREDOASONDROSEOAUAUDEOCORODDOOOUOEOESERSOODUORECOGEDOUOONOCERSNSOOOUGOORECERDOOUOORORCEROOMAUOSEbGNOUOLANsONECOOaEaONNE ‘Hneennaany, 


WIRE RAILINGS 


WIRE CLOTH 
Established 1835 


DUFUR & CO. 


509 West Franklin St., 
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ADVERTISING is an economy and cuts 
the cost of selling, making lower prices on 
better goods possible without sacrifice of 


the sellers’ profits. 


WINDOW GUARDS 


Baltimore, Md. 


Ue 
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Barber Manufacturing Co. 
Spinning Tape Specialists 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SOFT 


sNOONEORUOERAUUOUCEUODSORSERGUOOURONUDONAESOONONINANLS: 






COCUUOUUTOREADEOUDEODODEONEREO EN ONGEOED 






Write or wire for prices. 


VUUGDODDOUADOODOREDGGSORSENERDGNAOSUANAONUANGUAUOOOOAAIOOOOIOLNINIALE 


DAVIS SEPTIC TANKS 


Our indoor waste water sewage disposal system 
is the last word in sanitation and economy. 


ORRODOURELENOEEOCEOUTEAOOSOEDEG) SO SHMNENATILEAUCLEREEAUEOLUOEEAOAGIES ob eERERDOOOADUDOST ONAN SODAS EULOUNOUSEREOOOU ORNS OSAMU SEESORCODENAEELUU DONO REGEEDOOREEOOED M5 


UUONDUDEDEADANAESAADSOUnoRDNONONOnS 


Write for particulars. 


avis Septic Tank and 
Engineering rio 


14 South Tryon St. Charlotte, North Carolina 


Av Men As KONODERENUOUAOOGOESUAOOGADEOWOLOADUNHOOGONONONOAEOUONDONQAOQENOQNNHNNQE0NNN0N04N00EN0ENDNAABNDENDINNT 






WATER - CLEAR WATER 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


DECALSO ZERO WATER SOFTENERS 
LIME AND SODA WATER SOFTENERS 
PRESSURE AND GRAVITY FILTERS 








FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


AMERICAN WATER SOFTENER CO. 


LEHIGHAVE. AT4STH.ST. 
PHIL ADELPHIA,PA. 





FILTER 

























































































































TAPES AND BRAIDS. 
American Textuc vauuing Co., 
Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 


TAPES—SPINNING AND 
TWISTING. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


TAPE MAKING MACHINES. 
(See Bandage and Tape Ma- 
chinery.) 


TAPIOCA FLOUR. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


TARPAULINS. 
Smith Mfg. Co, 


TAX SERVICE. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


TELEPHONE—CALLING 


TEM. 

Carter Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 
TEMPERATURE REGULATORS. 

Bristol =. - 

Carrier ig. Corp. 

Forboro Co., Inc., The. 

General Electric Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 


TEMPLES. 
Draper Corporation. 
TENTS (ALL KINDS). 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
TENTERS. 
Butierworth & Sons Co., The 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


TENTER HOUSING & RECON- 
STRUCTING SYSTEM. 
Procor & Schwartz, Luc. 


TENTER FRAME DRYERS. 
Sturievant Co., B. F. 
TESTERS FOR YARN, FABRIC 
CORD, ROPE, RUBBER, 
WIRE, ETC. 
Scot. & Co., Henry L. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
(See Cotton Mill 
THEATRE EQUIPMENT. 
Southern Theatre Equip. 


THERMOMETERS—ANGLE 
AND STRAIGHT STEM. 


Briswol Co. 
Forbore Co., Inc., The. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOMETERS—RECORD- 
ING AND INDEX. 
Bristol Co. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOSTATS. 
Briswi Co. 
Foxboro Co. 

THIN PLACE PREVENTERS. 
Draper Corporation. 


THREAD GUIDES. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Co., The L. E 


TILE ROOFING. 
Richardson Co. 


TIMBER. 
(See Lumber.) 


TIME CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks.) 


TIME RECORDERS. 
Bristol Co. 

TIES—BALING. 
(See Bale Ties.) 

TIRE FABRIC EQUIPMENT. 
Fletcher Works. 

TOILETS. 
Crane Co, 
Davis Septic Tank & Eng. Co 
Rundle-Speuce Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 

TOILETS (SEPTIC TANK). 
Davis Septic Tank & Eng. Co 

TOILET PARTITIONS, 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 


SYSs- 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 

Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’s 
a 

Mills Co. 


Sanymetal Products Co, 


TOOL CABINETS—STEEL. 
Laupton’s Sons Co., David. 
“namo Equip. & Eng’s 


STANDS—STEEL. 
David 


TOOL 
Tamtan’« Sons Co., 
Mills Co, 





COTTON 





BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


TORCHES (BRAZING, CUT- 

TING AND WELDING). 
Bird-Potts Co. ,Inc, 
Oxweld Acetylene Co, 


TOOLS (MACHINE—HAND & 
ELECTRIC). 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., 


TOP FLATS RECOVERED. 
Howard Bros. Mfgf. Co 


TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


TRANSMISSION—POWER. 
(See Power Transmission 
chinery.) 


TRAPS—RETURN STEAM. 
American Blower Co, 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


TRAVELERS. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


TRIPTODS. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


TROLLEYS & HOISTS. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machy. Co. 
Euckd Crane & Hoist Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T 


TRUCKS—AUTO. 
White Co. 


TRUCKS, BASKETS, ETC. 


Jos. T. 


Ma- 


Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Washburn, Inc. 

TRUCKS (BEAM). 
Allen Co. 


TRUCKS, INTER, ETC. 
Allen Co. 
Lewis Co., G. B. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Washburn, Inc. 


TRUCKS (WELDERS). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


TUBES AND CONES. 
Southern Novelty Ce. 


TuBs. 
(See Tanks—Wooden 


TUBING—METAL. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube oc. 


TURBINES—HYDRAULIC, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. ©o. 


TURBINES—STEAM. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Blower Co, 

General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


TURBO UNDERGRATE BLOW- 
ERS. 


American Blower Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


TWISTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 

Barber Mfg. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Proctor & Schwartz, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Smith & Bros, Typewriter Co., 


Inc. 


L. C. 

UNIONS—BRONZE. 

Crane Co, 

Fulion Supply Co. 

Jenkins Bros. 

Launkenheimer Co. 
URINALS. 

Crane Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Ce. 

Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


VACUUM CLEANERS. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 


VACUUM GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 


VACUUM PANS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


VALVES—ANGLE. GLOBE, 
CROSS. BLOW-OFF, 
CHECK. GATE, POP-SAFE- 
TY. ETC. 

Crane Co, 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lankenheimer Co. 


VALVES (BACK PRESSURE). 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co, 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


VALVES—NON-RETURN STOP. 
Crane Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkeuheimer Co. 


VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMIS 
SION. 
Reeves Pulley Co 
VARNISHES. 
(See Paints.) 
«< 


VATS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden. ) 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


American Blower Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 


VENTILATING & HEATING 
CONTRACTORS. 


Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 


VILLAGE ARCHITECTS AND, 
DESIGNERS. 


Dallis Park A. 


VILLAGE HOUSES. 
(See Houses—Ready Built.) 


VOLTMETERS AND AMME- 
TERS. 


Bristol Co, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


WAGON AND CAR UNLOAD- 
ERS. 


Lo, 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co 


WALLBOARD. 
Richardson Co. 


WAREHOUSE—PORTABLE. 
(See Buildings.) 


WAREHOUSE DOOR HARD- 
WAR 


(See Doors and Hardware.) 


WAREHOUSE TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks.) 


WARP COMPRESSING MA- 
CHINE. 


Warp Compress'ng Mch. Co 


WARP DRAWING MACHINE. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 


WARP EYES . 
Reutlinger, J. J 


WATT METERS. 
(See Voltmeters.) 


WARPERS AND WARPING 
MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Auto Creel Corp. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Foster Mch, Co. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Mill Devices Co 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Suter, Alfred. 

U & Robbin & Shuttle Co. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co 


WASH BASINS. 
(See Lavatories.) 


WASHERS—CLOTH. 


American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. 


Co. 
aa Drying Mchry. 


Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


WASHING POWDERS—FLOOR. 


India Alkali Works. 


WASTE BINS—STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


WASTE MACHINERY— 
COTTON. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Logemann Bros. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Rex Eng. . 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


WASTE SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


WATCHMAN CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks—Watchman.) 


WATER COOLERS—FOUNTAIN. 


Crane Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 


Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


WATER SOFTENERS AND PU- 
RIFIERS. 


American Water Softener Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


WATER WORKS ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS & BUILD 
ERS. 

McCrary Co., J. B. 


WATER TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


WATERPROOFING MACHIN- 
ERY. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


WEAVING. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


WELDING APPARATUS— 
ELECTRIC ARC. 
B'rd-Potts Co., Inc 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


WELDING AND CUTTING AP- 
PARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
—OXY-ACETYLENE. 


B'rd-Potts Co., Inc 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


WELDING—JOB. 
B'rd-Potts Co., Inc 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 


WELFARE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


WELFARE EQUIPMENT. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Crane Co. 

Conn, Ltd., C. G. 

Davis Septic Tank & Eng. Co 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg Co. 
Home Canner Co. 

Mills Co. 

ee Equip. & Eng’g 


Co. 


Minter Homes Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Ca. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 

Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


WELL DRILLING. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc 


WHEELS—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


WHEEL PULLER. 
General Electric Co. 


WHISTLES—STEAM AND AIR. 
Crane Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros, 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


WHIZZERS. 
Fletcher Works. 
Tolhurst Mach. Wks 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


WINDERS. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bu'lough Ameri- 
can Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
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WINDOW CLEANING COM- 
POUND. 


Skybryte Co, 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH 
—STEEL. 


& Carlough. 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. . 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


WINDOW . OPERATOR. 
Callahan Co., T. G. 
Dowman, George. 


WIRES—DROP. 
(See Drop Wires.) 

WIRE FENCING, PARTITIONS 
& MACHINERY GUARDS. 


Anchor Post Iron Works, 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Dowman, George. 


WIRE GLASS WINDOWS. 
Bogert & Carlough.. 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dos.er Mfg. Co. 

WIRE HEDDLES. 

(See Heddles.) 


WIRE (STEEL). 
Ryerson & Uo., Inc., 


WIRE (WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


WIRING CONDUITS AND FIT- 
TINGS. 


Jos. T 


(See Electric Machinery and 
Supplies. ) 


WIRING—ELECTRICAL, 
(See Electrical Contractors.) 


woop, 
(See Lumber.) 

WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, 
Southern Wood Preserving Ce. 


WOOD BOXES. 
(See Packing Cases.) 


WOOD PRESERVERS 


American Cement Paint Ce. 

Barrett Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos 

Johnson & Co.» Inc., Oliver. 

Ware Paint Co. 

— Howland & Os., 
c, 


WOOD PULLEYS. 
(See Pulleys.) 


WOOD TANKS. 


(See Tanks.) 
WOODEN SPECIALTIES 
Allen Co, 
WOOLEN MACHINERY. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Leom 
Works. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Leyland & Co., Inc., Thos 
Schufie.d Co., Wim. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Uo 
‘Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


YARN MANUFACTURERS, 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Processing 

Co, 
Boger & Crawford. 
Callaway Mills, Ine, 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Lenoir Cotton Mills . 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Quissett Mill. 
Tolar & Hart. 
Weimar Bros. 


YARN CEALERS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS, 
(See Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
Commission Merchants and 
Dealers.) 

YARN DRYERS. 

(See Dryers.) 


YARN DYERS, 
(See Dyers.) 


YARN TESTERS. 
Scott & Co., Henry L. 








~ 
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MILL AND MACHINE BRUSHES 


Mason Brush Works 


Worcester, Mass. 


Cotton, Woolen, Silk Made and Repaired 
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LOUISIANA RED GULF CYPRESS 


is the best Wood for Dye Vats 





























































































































THE G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK 1 MFG. co. 
Office Lincoln Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MAKE THE “BEST DYE VATS 


Your Inquiries solicited. See Consolidated Textile Catalog, 
214, or ask for Catalog. 


Page 
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“JACOBS” XXCY DOLL PICKER 

COTTON LOOM SIZE AND DUCK Loom SIZE 

Only pure oak bark tanned leather is used in this quality of picker, and it is 

eecret process, giving a maximum of resiliency in the cushion or body where the shuttle 
strikes, which, it can be readily seen, represents the vital point of value in a loom picker. 

The construction of this picker commends itself strongly, We should like to send all 

the samples you can use, 


treated by a 


A Complete Line of * 
Largest Supply Houses, 


E. H. JACOBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DANIELSON, CONN. 


Jacobs” Loom Supplies Carried in Stock by all the 


For Power 


Montreal 
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RENOLD CHAINS 


Hans Renot D Inc., 


365 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ra : 
ferlmmediate Shipment from Stock . 


plates, sheets, 


Iron and steel bars, shapes, rails 
bolts, rivets, boiler tubes and fittings, concrete 
reinforcing, machine tools, small tools, etc. 


Write for Journal an» Stock List 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI BUFFALO 
ST. LOUIS DETROIT NEW YORK 
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Our container equipment includes 100 
and 150 pound Cylinders, Ton Drums, 
and Tank Cars. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY 






Main Office 9 E.4lst St. New York Chicago Oficel05 W. Monroe St 
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Boston: Buffalo: Chicago- New York »Philadeiphia 





Transmission 
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AVONOODCUEEULELO OG QHESUOEDELEDO DADE DAO Cite mm CUPUUREHOEOGESEEORESNEEEEOEONEMERECHaENO NTE 


“Mill Cite rs every 
textile purpose. 
Let us send you samples. 


Eclipse Mill Crayon Co. 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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“Fair” 


There are many cotton mills today getting 
“fair” production that would get a good deal 
more if they heard the whole story of 
Sonneborn savings from one of our experts. 


Amalol and Gluantine, the Sonneborn warp 
dressing preparations, are the results of years 
of study and research in our textile laborato- 
ries. ‘These products are proving themselves 
a positive aid to the production of the highest 
quality weaving—helping to secure a unl- 
Daily performance in 


COTTON 


CUT VST TTT TTS 5) 
is not Good Enough for You 


Find out how Sonneborn warp dressing 
helps you to get better weaving 

















many prominent New England and Southern 
mills testifies to this. 

There is a mill using Amalol and Gluantine 
in your vicinity. Write us for its name and 
the names of many other users of these prod 
ucts. Let one of our experts show you n 
vour plant how scientific warp dressing will 
aid in getting quality weaving. No obliga- 
tion. Write. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists for - _ Industry 
116 Fifth Ave., 














WARP DRAWING 
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AMALOL—for cotton warp dressing —§ LUANTINE 
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TRADE MARK 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
CHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 
HIGH SPEED WARPERS 
HAND KNOTTERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 
BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. 


MAIN OFfFice AND FACTORY 


ROCKFORD, ILL.U.S.A. 
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GRINDING ((; {.) MACHINERY 





SS 
for 
Cotton and Woolen Cards 
Garnets, Napper and Calender Rolls 


B. S. ROY & SON CO. 


Est. 1868 






WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Agent, E. M. TERRYBERRY, 
1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES- 


Shingles dipped individually in molten zin-— 

have a one —— on edges as well as sides. 
The dipping pr coming after the ngles have 
stamped insure “that this ating has not been damaged by 
the stamping 
We also make shingles 
These tin shingle 

We sugg 


ed 


Hen 


from tight-costed sheets dj 





it job 
use Cortright hand-dipped shingles 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 


STENCILS 


for any purpose. We make 
them heaps and properly. 
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NEW YORK OFFICE 
HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG 





MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





THE 
TEXTILE- FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. 










YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


FOR 


Machinery for Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, 
Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps 
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To textile buyers who purchase paint on 
the basis of sustained efficiency greatest per 
year economy—we offer STA-WHITE, with 





definite assurance, based on service records, 
that it will prove a highly satisfactory paint 





investment. 


Ae 
S ——. — s 
MAKES THE 





STA-WHITE will meet every requirement that you 
expect in mill white paint. Its finish is non-porous 


STA-WHITE is one of the DEGRACO and washable and reflects maximum amount of light. 


line of dependable paints. Sold through - . 

j ee ee ree ens It will not turn yellow, chip, crack nor peel. Its 
€ Cc i 2s, a 

4 Pomt Works, Linted, 'Walhervute, demonstrated durability assures low per year cost. 

t Canada. 

; tae she ; 

i If you recognize the vaiue of satisfactory service 


records you will understand why STA-WHITE is used 
by the big operators in the textile field as the stand- 


DEGRACO PRODUCTS ard of value in mill white paint. 












Superior Graphite Paint Write for sample panel and copy of our book, 
Sta-White 
Degraco House Paint 
and Varnish 
Degraco-Tone-ria wall finish 
Degraco Brick and 
Concrete Paint 
A n ti-A q UAa-Damp-proof coating 
Degraco Gas Holder 
Paint 
Degracolin-concrete floor hardener 
Degraco Enamels 
Industrial Finishes 


‘Lighting Industrial Interiors.”’ 







Detroit Graphite Company 


555 Twelfth Street, Detroit, U. S. A. 


DEGRACO ‘ss: 


All Colors for All Purposes ENAMELS 
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| ALL PIPING REQUIREMENTS SUPPLIED 


Crane standard proportionsand regular beused. ‘The Crane plants are equip} »ped 
Cranemethodsofconstruction, followed to make bends of any size of pipe in 
in the making of this huge 12-inch any required shape. Crane’s broad ex- 
expansion bend, satisfied every re- perience in planning piping equipment 
quirement of the engineers of the is always at your command to help 
Ford works at Toronto, where it will you solve your particular problems. 


CRANE 


| GENERAL OFFICES: CRANC BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
| Branches and Sales Ojjices in One Hundred and Forty Cities 

} 

' 





National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trento 
CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 


C# CRANE, PARIS 
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